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CORRESPONDENCE 
OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL 


CHAPTER SLY: 
THE REVOLUTION IN HUNGARY 


In the struggle between Vienna and Turin, Palmerston 
made no secret of his conviction that Italy had a right 
to be free and that Austria would gain as much as she 
would lose by the surrender of distant and hostile terri- 
tories. In the conflict between Vienna and Budapest, 
on the other hand, he was in favour of constitutional 
government for Hungary but not of Hungarian inde- 
pendence. He detested the system of which Metter- 
nich was the oracle, but he had no desire to deprive 
Austria of her position as a Great Power ; for if Austria 
inspired him with contempt, Russia filled him with 
apprehension. The Prussia of Frederick William IV 
was the friend if not indeed the lackey of the Tsar, and 
the only bulwark against Muscovite ambitions was to be 
sought in the Hapsburg realm. ‘Thus the sympathy of 
the Russell Cabinet with the Magyar malcontents was 
confined within limits which it was impossible to 
overpass. 
Ata moment when dynastic autocracy and nationalist 
democracy were locked in mortal combat throughout 
1 See C. Sproxton, Palmerston and the Hungarian Revolution; and Lane- 
Poole, Life of Stratford de Redcliffe. ‘The Austro-Hungarian quarrel is best 


studied in Friedjung, Oesterreich von 1848 bis 1860, vol. 1. 
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Europe, the revolt of Kossuth had attracted no special 
attention in England, or even in Downing Street ; but 
Pulszky’s mission to London in February, 1849, aroused 
an instructed interest in the struggle, and the proclama- 
tion of Hungarian Independence in April, when Austria 
was again involved in war on the plains of Lombardy, 
revealed the determination of the Magyars to win their 
freedom or die. Their courage, however, was greater 
than their foresight, for Piedmont was struck down at 
Novara, and the Tsar sent his armies across the Car- 
pathians to the aid of the hard-pressed Francis Joseph. 
Caught between two fires the brief drama of Magyar 
independence ended at Vilagos. 

Palmerston’s sympathies were with Hungary ; but, 
since Austria seemed to him ‘a European necessity,’ he 
made no protest against the intervention of Russia. 
Moreover he shrewdly suspected that the sentiment 
of humiliation in owing his deliverance to the Tsar 
would before long obliterate the memories of gratitude 
in the bosom of the young Austrian Emperor. He was 
soon, however, compelled to take a more active part in 
the game, for stories of savage retaliation filtered into 
England. He urged moderation at Vienna, and ex- 
pressed the hope that Russia, now that her purpose was 
accomplished, would quickly withdraw her troops. The 
withdrawal was announced in September, but it was 
followed by a joint Austro-Russian demand for the 
extradition of the rebel leaders by Turkey, whither they 
had fled. Kossuth had by this time become a popular 
hero, and in encouraging the Porte to refuse his sur- 
render the Russell Ministry spoke for the country. 
Neither Palmerston in Whitehall nor Stratford Canning 
at Constantinople ever hinted a willingness to engage 
in war; but ‘the two Imperial bullies,’ as Palmerston 


called them, broke off diplomatic relations with the 
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Porte, and it was believed in some quarters that the 
Tsar might essay a sudden descent on the capital. On 
October 2 the Cabinet agreed to support Turkey, if 
possible in co-operation with France; Admiral Parker 
was ordered to the #gean to be in readiness if Turkey 
required help, and a French squadron was sent to Smyrna. 
A little manly firmness, wrote Palmerston cheerily to 
Lord John, was all that was needed. Not all his col- 
leagues shared his optimism, but his confidence was vin- 
dicated when the demand for extradition was dropped. 
“It required a good deal of judicious bottle-holding,’ 
remarked the Foreign Minister in his jaunty way, and 
it was indeed the most satisfactory as well as the most 
spectacular of his triumphs. Not only had he vindicated 
a humane principle, but he had conveyed to the Tsar a 
salutary reminder that there were limits to his power. 
After holding firm on the main issue there was little diffi- 
culty in defeating the demand that the refugees should 
be kept in confinement. Two years later (in September, 
1851) they were allowed to leave Turkey. Kossuth came 
straight to England, hoping to thank in person the man 
to whom he owed his life. Palmerston, who was scarcely 
less eager to see the illustrious rebel, insisted on his right 
to receive whomsoever he liked, and threatened to resign 
if he was thwarted; and it was only in obedience to 
vigorous protests from the Queen, the Prime Minister 
and the whole of the Cabinet that he gave way. 


From Lord Minto 
‘January 3, 1849. 

I have no idea of Nicholas’ inclination to go to war 
with us, but without risk of war the strong may bully 
the weaker party more than is agreeable or creditable, 
and I should therefore have been glad of a stronger fleet 
at least in preparation. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
March 16, 1849. 


I am glad you are to see Brunnow ;! a few words 
from you may be of great use. He tries to bully the 
Turkish ambassador, saying he will complain to you 
about Canning and put a stop to his interference. 
Canning has been acting, as far as I can see, with pru- 
dence and discretion, and has in no respect gone beyond 
his instructions. He feels his position and course to 
be difficult. On the one hand he has to encourage the 
Porte to be firm in passive resistance ; on the other he 
knows he must carefully avoid encouraging expectations 
of support from hence beyond what the strict letter of his 
instructions may warrant. My belief is that firm but 
friendly language held here to the Russians will prevent 
complications of great inconvenience, which would arise 
if Russia thought that she might have everything her 
own way in regard to Turkey. What we might aim at 
would be evacuation of the Provinces at no distant period ; 
a speedy diminution in the amount of the occupying 
force ; separation in the meanwhile between Russian and 
Turkish troops ; and payment by the Russians for their 
supplies, in the same manner in which the Turks pay 
for theirs. I do not expect that the Russians will go 
out intirely until everything is settled in Hungary, and 
there is no use in insisting too strongly on that which it 
is certain they will not do. A diminution in the amount 
of the occupying force they might however make, and 
we establish the principle of right to look after these 
matters by pressing this point. The Turks pay for all 
their supplies, the Russians make the Provinces pay ; 
this is unjust. They came in unasked; they are in the 
country of a sovereign with whom they are at peace; 
they have by treaty guaranteed the prosperity of the Pro- 
vinces, and they are eating up the country like a flight 
of locusts. I have no doubt that France will go step 


1 The Russian Ambassador. 
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by step with us, as far as we like. Cecille has several 
times spoken to me about these matters, inviting more 
active demonstrations; I have always avoided saying 
anything that could commit us. But my belief is that 
all that is required may be done by words, provided the 
Russians are led to be convinced that those words have 
a serious and earnest meaning. The Turk pressed me 
hard two days ago for some more energetic support by 
representations at Constantinople; I told him to advise 
his Government if much pressed upon by Russia to 
make an official application to England, France, Austria, 
and Prussia, the four Powers who in conjunction with 
Russia declared in the Preamble of the Treaty of 1841 
about the Bosphorus and Dardanelles their determination 
to maintain the integrity or independence of the Turkish 
Empire. 
From Lord Palmerston 
June 18, 1849. 

I converted the draft about Schwarzenberg into a 
private and confidential letter; but I placed it as such 
on record in the office because it stated a fact which is — 
not without its historical interest and which does not rest 
upon mere conjecture. 

With regard to my drafts, the course adopted is to 
send them to you and to the Queen generally at the same 
time, in order to avoid delay which would arise from 
sending them first to you and then to Her. You are 
very expeditious and regular, but She often keeps drafts 
a long time, and as dispatches cannot be sent off every 
day, like letters by the post, it often happens that the 
delay of two or three days by preventing a despatch from 
going by one periodical opportunity involves a delay of 
several days further. When events are going at a hand- 
gallop, one’s instructions become rather stale before they 
reach their destination, especially as with the number of 
interviews and conferences which cannot be avoided and 
with other indispensable attendances, and great mass of 
papers which pass daily through my hands, I cannot 
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always draft a despatch the day after I receive the de- 
spatch to which itisareply. But if you and the Queen 
wish it I can alter the present arrangement and order all 
drafts to go first to you and not to the Queen till after 
you have returned them ; but this will reduce my flint 
gun to a matchlock. The number of despatches 
received and sent out in 1848 was upwards of 29,000. 
The number in 1828 was a little above 10,000. 


From Lord Palmerston 
August 14, 1849. 
I beg you a thousand pardons for not having sooner 
returned you the accompanying letters. I have done 
what you desired about the sending of drafts, and have 
carried into execution your suggestion as to communi- 
cating at Paris and Constantinople the opinions we have 
expressed at Vienna about the Hungarian war. I did 
not leave out the shooting in cold blood, because such a 
practice in a conflict which has assumed the character 
and dimensions of regular war is universally reprobated 
as a barbarity. It was so considered by Parliament in 
discussions about the Carlist war in Spain, and the Duke 
of Wellington and Aberdeen felt it so strongly to be so 
that they sent Lord Eliot to prevail on the contending 
parties to sign a convention to put an end to that practice. 
The case is different in regard to a small and unsuccessful 
rising, which, as it does not prosper, men dare to call 
treason. 
From Lord Palmerston 
August 29, 1849. 
Colloredo,! whom I saw yesterday, in reply to my 
hopes that they would act with generosity and moderation 
and would try to conciliate the Hungarians, and that 
there would be no vengeance, assured me that now 
the Hungarians had submitted and have no longer /es 
armes a les mains the Austrian Government would be all 
1 The Austrian Ambassador. 
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generosity and moderation, but that the first thing to be 
done is to organise. So far so good; but their ideas of 
generosity and moderation may not be exactly ours. 


From Baron Brunnow 
September 9, 1849. 

I have communicated to our friend Palmerston a 
dispatch from Count Nesselrode, dated Warsaw 19-31 
August, stating H.M. The Emperor’s decision to with- 
draw his troops from Hungary, the object of our military 
co-operation having been accomplished by the re-estab- 
lishment of the Emperor’s of Austria authority in that 
part of his dominions. I have expressed to Palmerston 
the wish of laying this dispatch before H.M.’s Govern- 
ment, with the entire conviction that the intentions which 
have dictated to the Emperor this line of good policy will 
be fully appreciated. After having performed this 
official duty, it remains now for me another task which 
I feel great pleasure in accomplishing ; I mean to say in 
writing to you privately these lines in order to thank you 
most sincerely for the kindness and confidence you have 
shown me on several occasions when I explained to you 
the views of my Government as to the Hungarian war. 
I told you frankly and honestly that we could not stand 
by and see the Austrian Monarchy shaken to pieces and 
dismembered by the Hungarian insurrection, nor could 
we look with indifference upon the active part taken in 
that insurrection by the Polish condottier1 Bem, Dem- 
binsky, etc. It was quite clear they did not care a 
straw for the independence and for the national insti- 
tutions of Hungary. What they wanted was merely to 
avail themselves of this great struggle in order to create 
a disturbance in our neighbouring provinces, and, if 
possible, to carry on the war into the Kingdom of Poland. 
Such were their intentions and hopes. They did not 
conceal them. They announced them distinctly and 
boldly. You will not be surprised to hear that these wild 
projects received encouragement from abroad, nor will 
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you be much pleased to learn that the name of Lord 
Dudley Stuart should have been mixed up with these 
proceedings. His correspondence with Bem was seized 
amongst the papers of this adventurer when defeated and 
routed by our troops in Transylvania. These letters are 
now in my hands. 


To Baron Brunnow 
September 12, 1849. 

I received this morning your letter of the 9th. I had 
already seen with much pleasure the dispatch from Count 
Nesselrode to which you refer, and I admire as much 
as anyone the noble conduct of the Emperor of Russia 
in withdrawing his forces from Hungary when the object 
for which he had ordered them there had been accom- 
plished. I trust that the leaders of the Hungarians will 
be permitted by the magnanimity of both Emperors to 
retire unmolested to countries where their presence may 
be given no cause for uneasiness. As for Lord Dudley 
Stuart his conduct has been, I think, injurious to the Hun- 
garians and not advantageous to his own reputation in this 
country. But my telling him so, especially at the desire 
of the Minister of the Emperor of Russia in England, 
would probably only make him more decided and more 
obstinate in his course. If Palmerston were to see him 
and give him some good advice, it might possibly do 
good. But I have no right to interfere with his freedom 
of action while he keeps within the limits of the law and 
the Constitution. Pray explain to Count Nesselrode 
when you write to him that Lord Dudley Stuart’s letters 
commit Lord Dudley Stuart and no one else. The 
Emperor of Russia is placed much too high to be affected 
by such a correspondence as that to which you allude. 


From Lord Minto 


September 29, 1849. 


I trust there can be no difference of opinion in the 
Cabinet as to the support to be given to the Porte in 
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maintaining itsindependence. This will probably suffice 
to keep Russia and Austria within bounds for the present ; 
and, if it does not, I suppose no one would desire that 
Turkey should be abandoned to its fate. 


From Lord Palmerston 
September 29, 1849. 

I send you a letter which I have received this after- 
noon from Normanby. I cannot but think that the step 
taken by the Austrian and Russian Ministers at Con- 
stantinople is a bully hazarded on their part either 
without instructions from their Governments, or subject 
to be disavowed by their Governments if it should prove 
unsuccessful. Nothing but proof practical could make 
me believe that in the present state of things in Germany, 
in Poland and in Northern Italy, Austria and Russia 
would volunteer a rupture with England, France and 
Turkey upon such a question as the demand of political 
refugees, to be destined to Siberia or the bullet. The 
feeling of all Europe and of the whole civilised world 
would be against them, and the consequences of a 
contest if rushed into by them would be felt at the heart’s 
core of both the Empires. With a little manly firmness 
we shall get successfully through this matter. 


From Lord Lansdowne 
September 30, 1849. 

The question does not take me by surprise, for there 
have been manifest indications lately both of the demands 
of Russia and the resistance of the Porte, and the im- 
portance attached to it by both. I agree in the course 
proposed, first, because the Porte appears to have the 
unquestionable right on her side, so long as she does not 
allow the refugees to make hostile preparations in her 
dominions, and if we were to give her no support in such 
circumstances she would be justified in never looking to 
us for support again ; second, because Russia may mis- 
construe our forbearance with respect to Hungary, and 
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both Russia and Austria have lately been taking a tone 
which requires they should be taught that they will not 
be allowed to interfere at pleasure with the concerns of 
all neighbouring States they may think weaker than them- 
selves, and impose their policy upon them by force. On 
the other hand we must be very careful, in agreeing as 
to any military co-operation with France, to make sure of 
the principles and objects with which it is to be conducted, 
that is to say as sure as one can be with such a Government 
and such a people. 


From Lord Minto 
October 3, 1849. 

Your letters of Monday and Tuesday have been a 
cordial to me, and it is refreshing to see that our sense 
of honour is not extinct. I trust that this will prove not 
only an honest but the safest decision, and that Russia 
will pause in her course when she finds we are in earnest. 
In order to co-operate effectually with the Porte in the 
event of a threatened attack our fleet should pass the 
Dardanelles, and I think it would be well to slip out two 
or three ships of the line very quietly to reinforce Parker 
with a few additional steamers. I believe the Russians 
can muster about twelve sail of the line in the Black Sea. 
Some of our modern fourth-rates are almost equal to the 
old line of battle ships and ought to take a Russian 74. 
But I hope there will be no need of fighting. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 5, 1849. 
I am sorry that I have not been able to send you these 
drafts sooner. That to the Admiralty I shewed yesterday 
to Baring, who had no objection to it. The drafts to 
Ponsonby and Blomfield are substantially the same 
mutatis mutandis But to save time I sent off a private 
letter to Canning on Tuesday night to let him know the 
decision of the Cabinet and to prepare him for instructions. 


1 British Ambassadors at Vienna and St. Petersburg respectively. 
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Colloredo, whom I saw yesterday, held just the same 
language as Brunnow, as reported in the accompanying 
paper which I sent round to the Cabinet Ministers in 
town. I held to Colloredo the same language as to 
Brunnow, representing the step we are about to take as 
a friendly intercession which we cannot doubt will be 
successful. Constantinople is pretty secure against a 
surprise ; what is most likely is that the Emperor may 
say he will not give up the Principalities till the Sultan 
gives up the Poles. This would be a diplomatic and 
not a military or naval fight, and Austria would soon be 
on our side. 
From Lord Palmerston 
October 9, 1849. 

This, as far as it goes, looks well. At Warsaw and 
also at Constantinople the impression seems to be that 
Russia is chiefly acting in support of Austria, and 
Ponsonby tells us that Austria is not desirous of pushing 
the matter to extremity. I still hope therefore that we 
shall get through the matter without any serious result, 
and if so the firmness we shall have shewn will be of much 
service to us for a couple of years to come in many ways 
and in many quarters. 


From Baron Brunnow 
October 16, 1849. 

I cannot conceal from you my sincere regret at the 
step you have taken, in concert with the French Govern- 
ment, as to the intended movement of the two squadrons 
in the Mediterranean. This intelligence reached me 
from Paris on Saturday last, and has been confirmed to 
me by the French Ambassador, who called on me that 
day. Desirous of removing any misconstruction on the 
subject, I think it right to ask for an early and, I trust, 
friendly explanation of H.M.’s Government’s views as 
to the purpose and extent of this naval expedition. Men — 
of war, it appears to me, are strange messengers of peace. 
Their presence, I apprehend, might lead towards in- 
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creasing the danger which we are anxious to avoid. 
I shall state this opinion to Lord Palmerston with the 
frankness I owe to H.M.’s Government. ‘The matter 
is a serious one. Should you like to talk it over with me 
confidentially, I am ready to call on you at any time which 
may suit your convenience. 


From Princess Lieven 
Octobre 16, 1849. 

Un dernier adieu, cher Lord John. Je pars dans 
une heure. Je vous recommande la paix. Je crois 
qu’elle ne soit un peu compromise par tout ce que 
Canning a fait, ou pas fait, 4 Constantinople, et par le 
bruit qu’on a fait ici. Les connaisseurs ne sont pas sans 
quelque inquiétude sur les conséquences de ce double 
fait. 

From Lord Minto 
October 17, 1849. 

I am satisfied that you have much better means of 
judging what may be advisable than any I can possess 
at a distance. But I cannot help wishing that our 
Mediterranean fleet should be a little strengthened. No 
doubt anything like a menacing demonstration should 
be avoided, but nothing is more easy than to let two or 
three ships find their way without attracting notice to 
Parker. The silent growth of his squadron would then 
speak only to the prudence, not to the passions of the 
Czar, as happened with Thiers in 1840, who was not 
provoked by a display of preparation, but calmed by the 
discovery of a strong fleet with Stopford; and if we 
should be called upon to act, time may be of the utmost im- 
portance and the game lost in waiting for reinforcements. 
I did not mean that I thought Parker should enter the 
Bosphorus unless there was some indication of a Russian 
design against Constantinople. But if the movement of 
troops and naval activity at Sebastopol have a threatening 
aspect and induce the Turk to desire the protection of 
our fleet, I think Parker ought to be at hand, with 
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arrive in time. I have not an idea of war to arise out of 
this question at present; while it is possible we ought 
to be as well prepared as circumstances admit of. 


To Sir Charles Wood 
October 19, 1849. 

I did not make any remarks yesterday in returning 
Lord Ponsonby’s letter. I think he rather aggravates 
the sore he wishes to heal by making an official enquiry 
about every act on which Palmerston wishes to be 
informed. I have stopt even these enquiries as matters 
for official enquiry ; but Ponsonby ought to write of his 
own accord to inform his Government what is going on 
in Hungary, and whether the recent executions have 
tended to pacify the country or the reverse. For the 
strength of Austria depends much on her success in 
Hungary—I mean moral and political success—for 
military success she has had. But it seems to me that 
the Russians have assumed to themselves both the glory 
of victory and the grace of mercy, and have left to 
Austria only the ungrateful task of punishing rebellion. 
I think if the Emperor of Austria is to try the constitution 
of the 4th of March (on which I give no opinion) he 
ought to try it fairly. Otherwise it will be said that he 
wanted only a pretence to set it aside. ‘The execution 
of Bathyani seems without excuse. Had Kossuth been 
caught it would have been a different matter; but 
Bathyani was the Lafayette, and not the Danton, of the 
Hungarian revolution. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 23, 1849. 
I send you a letter of the 17th from Ponsonby received 
this morning, which seems to shew that the question about 
the refugees in Turkey is as good as settled. If this 
matter ends thus we shall have done great good at little 
cost by the part we have taken, and we shall probably 
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thereby prevent many future difficulties in regard to 
Turkey which might have arisen from the existence of a 
belief at Petersburgh that in no case would England, 
under her present Government, stir hand or foot except 
to defend her own shores, perhaps including the Isle of 
Wight, in consequence of the new buildings at Osborne. 
I send you a Report which Brunnow drew up for his 
Government of a conversation which he and I had 
together on Friday. He said he would send it me that 
I might see it was correct, and I confirmed its accuracy. 
You will see that I sufficiently indicated that our squadron 
would go up to Constantinople if necessary for the defence 
of that city, and that I pointed out to him that this arrange- 
ment was no threat against Russia. I said, which he has 
properly put into general terms, that if England and 
France had sent a large fleet into the Baltic that would 
have been a threat towards Russia, and would have justi- 
fied her in demanding explanations; but that as long 
as our ships are in the Mediterranean Russia cannot say 
that their movements are aimed at her. I have written 
to the same effect to Ponsonby, observing that if our 
squadron had gone up the Adriatic that might have been 
considered as a threat to Austria, but that at the Dar- 
danelles our ships would only have defensive objects in 
view. 
From Lord Palmerston 
October 29, 1849. 

I wish you joy of what may now I think be considered 
as certain, the peaceable termination of the question about 
the refugees in Turkey. I own I never thought it likely 
that under all the circumstances of the case the affair 
would lead to war; and my belief from the first was that 
by shewing a firm front we should settle it satisfactorily, 
especially being backed up, as we were, by public 
opinion. But as some members of the Cabinet seemed 
to think differently, their acquiescence in our unanimous 
decision did them the greater honour. The result will 
have for a good long while to come a very beneficial 
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effect upon our relations with Turkey, and will tell 
advantageously upon many other affairs. 


From Baron Brunnow 
November 1, 1849. 

I am not surprised at any sort of commérage which 
comes from Paris. I have not written to anyone there 
a single line on the subject of our last interview. It is 
too bad that the story which they have concocted should 
be precisely the reverse of what passed between us. As 
my memory is very good, I recollect perfectly the purport 
of our conversation. In regard to Sir Stratford Canning, 
you told me that you had not only approved of his 
conduct, but that you had also given him a discretionary 
power to act according to circumstances. I expressed to 
you my regret and my doubts as to the expediency of 
such powers. I said that the great interest of the main- 
tenance of peace in the East appeared to me much safer | 
as long as it is left in your own hands, and that an 
Ambassador, whatever may be his personal merit, is more 
liable to be biassed in his judgment by local influences 
than the Government at home. You replied that you 
had great confidence in Sir Stratford Canning’s discretion, 
and that he would be guided in his conduct by your 
instructions as well as by a due sense of his own responsi- 
bility. In reference to the general impression created in 
this country by the late events at Constantinople, I told 
you that I was perfectly aware of the unanimous support 
given to your line of policy by the Press and by the 
public. I added that, should you go to war to-morrow 
with the view of upholding the Ottoman Empire against 
foreign aggression, of advocating general principles of 
humanity, etc., etc., you would be for six weeks at least 
the most popular Minister in this kingdom; that you 
would carry along with you both Houses ; that Stanley 
would vote with you; that Aberdeen would keep silent, 
and Peel give you his support for the present, of course 
with some precautionary reservation for the future; that 
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this popularity would last until the events of the war 
might endanger the safety of the Ottoman Empire; and 
that then your political adversaries would turn round and 
lay at your door the fault of having put into jeopardy the 
existence of that Empire which you intended to maintain 
and to protect. 
From Lord Palmerston 
November 3, 1849. 

This letter of Brunnow’s shews that which I never 
doubted was the case, namely that the misrepresentation 
which Normanby had heard was manufactured at Paris 
and not by Brunnow. It is but justice to him to say that 
I have never found him otherwise than truthful in such 
matters. 


from Lord Shaftesbury 
November 7, 1849. 
You will be gratified to perceive that your foreign 
policy is founded on the Mosaic Law. Did Palmerston, 
think you, ever contemplate such an issue? Look at 
Deuter. xxili. 15, 16. ‘There is a positive prohibition 
to the Turk, whom we are backing up, to surrender his 
fugitives. 
From Lord Palmerston 
November 16, 1849. 
I received yesterday Normanby’s communication of 
the President’s proposal to leave to our Ambassador at 
Constantinople the discretion as to setting free our 
squadrons. It seemed to me so reasonable a proposal 
that it could not be objected to, and I sent up to town a 
draft in accordance with it which you will have received 
this morning. I think nevertheless that the great hurry 
of the French Government to get their squadron away 
must arise from some other than economical considera- 
tions. The Russians have perhaps pressed rather hard 
upon them. I believe that Hautpoul made a hasty and 
1 Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is escaped 
unto thee. He shall dwell with thee in that place which he shall choose, where 


it liketh him best. Thou shalt not oppress him. 
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unguarded promise to Kisseleff that the French squadron 
should be immediately recalled, and the French want to 
have the appearance of keeping faith with Russia without 
separating themselves from us. 


From Lord Palmerston 
November 21, 1849. 

The non-appearance of our promised despatch seems 
to have disturbed Normanby ; but he will have received 
a private letter from me explaining the reason, and I have 
also explained it to Drouyn de Lhuys, who came down 
to me this morning and is gone back to town. His object 
was to assure me of the good faith and sincerity of the 
President, who was distressed at the confusion which 
had happened about the French instructions about the 
French squadron. I told him that we quite understood 
how mistakes of this sort might happen, and that it 
would require very grave cause to shake our confidence 
in the good faith and straightforwardness of the President. 


From Lord Palmerston 
December 30, 1849. 

It was Nesselrode who denied that Tilow?! had said 
that if one refugee escaped it would be cas de guerre ; 
but Nesselrode’s denial cannot stand good against the 
positive assertions of the Turkish Ministers that such a 
threat was made use of both by Tilow and by Sturmer.’ 
After such a threat the Porte might be justified in expect- 
ing hostile attack without any further notice, upon the 
occurrence of an event which, through the bribery of 
a corrupt guard or the negligence of a careless one on 
a frontier far distant from Constantinople, might at any 
time happen; and it seems to me the more right to 
mention it that we may not seem to acquiesce in Koller’s 
assertion that no menaces were used, an assertion which 
is untrue in letter and in spirit. 


1 Russian Minister at Constantinople. 
2 Austrian Minister at Constantinople. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
February 2, 1851. 
The relations of Turkey with Austria would I am 
convinced suffer no detriment if the Porte were to send 
these refugees away, and the Sultan would then be doing 
by Austria exactly the same thing which he has done by 
Russia. But if he waits till Schwarzenberg tells him to 
let them go, they will of course be kept in prison till the 
day of their death, and that may not be a very long time 
either. 
From Lord Palmerston 
June 6, 185r. 
I have altered the draft to Canning about the refugees, 
and it will be sent to you. But we must not too easily 
trust that on the first of September they will be let out. 
If we do not keep up our pressure in the meanwhile, the 
promise on that point will be broken through like a 
cobweb. 
From Lord Palmerston 
October 21, 1851. 
As to Kossuth, the Queen said to me she hoped none 
of Her Government would pay him any attention. I said 
that of course it was not likely that anybody would go 
out of their way about him, but that after all the trouble 
which we have taken in accordance with and in deference 
to public opinion expressed in Parliament and by 
Memorials sent to me by the City of London and by 
many of the great towns in the Kingdom, it would be 
impossible for me not to see him, and at least let him say 
Thankye. Any other course would be unintelligible and 
intirely at variance with public feeling. If indeed 
Kossuth holds at the dinners and meetings to which he 
will be invited the sort of language he is reported to have 
held on board the American frigate, public opinion will 
soon turn against him; but in the meanwhile, even if 
he is mad as you say, and which is not unlikely, I am not 


afraid of his biting me. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
October 24, 1851. 

You say Kossuth is the chief enemy of the Emperor 
of Austria; but that is not the character in which we 
have viewed him, and in which the British nation are 
about to receive him. He has hitherto been considered 
as one of a set of men who stood up in defence of the 
rights of their country. As to the slights which the 
Queen may experience or may have experienced from 
foreign Governments on account of the policy which her 
own Government may pursue or may have pursued, I can- 
not but think that her good senseand high spirit must lead 
her to resent such unworthy attempts to sway through 
affronts to her the foreign policy of her Government ; 
but it is very evident that if such practices were to be 
found successful they would be most plentifully brought 
into play. 

From Lord Palmerston 
October 30, 1851. 

I conclude that the foundation for the newspaper 
article which you allude to was that when Dudley Stuart 
was at Broadlands for a couple of days about a fortnight 
or somewhat more ago he asked me whether when 
Kossuth came to England I should have any objection 
to see him if he should wish to see me. I said none 
whatever ; that at twelve o’clock when I am in town my 
door is open to everybody, and if Kossuth came there 
I should be ready to see him. I may very possibly have 
added that I should like to see him, because that is the 
truth. As yet, however, no communication of any kind 
has passed between him and me. I expect, however, to 
see the day when the City of London will require their 
Member to shew some courtesy to their guest. 


From Lord Minto 


November 1, 1851. 
I am sorry that Palmerston should have thought of 
receiving Kossuth. It was injudicious and wrong, and 
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still more so after objections made by you. But I hope 
you will consider calmly before you let this question lead 
to consequences very injurious to the country, and to 
public discussion in which the ground of your objections 
would be misrepresented and misunderstood. Under 
any circumstances I stand by you, and this enables me 
with the less scruple to say what I truly think, that you 
would be wrong in not giving way if Palmerston continues 
obstinate. 
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CHAPTER XV 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


THE accession of the childless Frederick VII to the 
throne of Denmark in January, 1848, was followed by 
the issue of a draft Constitution involving the dissolution 
of the union between Schleswig and Holstein and their 
incorporation in the Danish monarchy.1 Its immediate 
result was the revolt of the Duchies, hitherto bound to 
Denmark merely by a personal union, the creation of a 
Provisional Government at Kiel, and an appeal for aid 
to Prussia and the German Confederation, of which 
Holstein was a member. Prophetic eyes, indeed, looked 
forward to the ultimate incorporation of the Duchies in 
the Empire which the Frankfurt Parliament was at that 
moment endeavouring to construct. A Prussian and 
Federal force accordingly proceeded to break Danish 
resistance, and marched into Jutland. There were, 
however, obstacles more difficult than trenches to over- 
come. As head of the older line of the House of 
Gottorp, and as an opponent of German aggrandisement, 
the Tsar protested in such menacing tones that Jutland 
was evacuated and Prussia accepted the offer of the 
British Government to mediate between her and the 
Danes. 

While the Queen and the Prince Consort were hardly 
less eager partisans of the German cause than Bunsen, 


1 The latest and most authoritative study is by Sir A. W. Ward, in 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 11. chap. xiii. For the German 
side see Brandenburg, Die Retchsgriindung. 
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the Prussian Minister, or Stockmar, the political mentor 
of the Prince, Lord John and Palmerston desired the 
maintenance of a Denmark strong enough to hold the 
keys of the Straits, and had no wish to see either Prussians 
or Russians established at Kiel. They therefore declined 
the Danish suggestion that Russia should join in the task 
of mediation, and proposed a truce during which the 
belligerents should withdraw from the disputed territories. 
Alarmed by Russian hostility and unable to count on the 
assistance of Austria, who was fully occupied elsewhere, 
Prussia and Denmark concluded a truce of seven months 
at Malmé on August 26, which was followed by fruitless 
negotiations in London. In the spring of 1849 Denmark 
declared the truce at an end. Though German troops 
again entered the field, the King of Prussia was too much 
afraid of Russian frowns to fight with his full strength, 
and the second act of the struggle, like the first, ended 
in July by British mediation, with a truce of six months, 
The treaty signed by Prussia at Berlin on July 2, 1850, 
in the name of the German Confederation, restored the 
status quo, leaving the ultimate destinies of the Duchies 
undecided. The Duchies refused to recognise an agree- 
ment which shattered their hopes, and rose for a third 
time against their Danish masters; but German help 
was no longer forthcoming, and the revolt was quelled. 
The definitive settlement was reached by a Conference 
of the Powers in 1852. The Treaty of London, based 
on the London Protocol of 18 50, recognised the integrity 
of the Danish monarchy (including the Duchies of 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg), and chose Prince 
Christian of Gliicksburg as heir to the childless king. 
Palmerston and Lord John had carried out the larger 
part of their programme. A European war had been 


prevented, the unity of Denmark had been preserved, 
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and Russia had failed to dictate a settlement single- 
handed. On the other hand they had merely helped to 
postpone the solution of a problem which was almost 
certain to reappear on the death of the king. In winning 
the gratitude of the Danes they had incurred the resent- 
ment of Prussia, whose temporary paralysis was revealed 
not only in her half-hearted support of the Duchies, but 
in her fumbling treatment of the problem of German 
unity, and in her surrender to the masterful dictation of 
Schwarzenberg at Olmiitz. ‘Is it so certain,’ wrote the 
angry Stockmar to the Prime Minister, ‘ that the Prus- 
sian people and its army will in the long run take all this 
quietly?’ Neither Stockmar nor Palmerston survived 
to witness the complete answer to this question; but 
Lord John lived long enough to applaud the consum- 
mation of German unity twenty years after he had sharply 
lectured Prussia on the errors of her Danish policy. 


From Lord Palmerston 
July 10, 1848. 

The Archduke John will no doubt accept, but that 
which he will accept is only the temporary office of Lieut.- 
Governor of an Empire which yet remains to be created.1 
He will in fact be only the temporary locum tenens of an 
authority which does not yet exist. It is no doubt a good 
and important thing that he should have been chosen for 
this titular dignity ; and if this future German Empire 
should ever be worked out in practice, he will probably 
be the permanent Chief, that 1s to say for his own life. 
But a great deal remains to be done, and some months 
may pass away before anything final is settled one way 
or the other. It would therefore I think be premature 
to send any special mission of compliment to the 
Archduke. 


1 The Archduke John, uncle of the reigning Austrian Emperor Ferdinand, 
accepted the post of Reichsverweser from the Frankfurt Parliament. 
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From the Archduke Fohn 
Frankfort: 11 Aodt, 1848. 


Je suis bien sensible aux sentimens que vous m’ex- 
primez dans la lettre que vous avez bien voulu m’adresser 
en date du 18 Juillet, 4 l’occasion de ma nomination a 
la dignité de Vicaire de l’Empire Germanique. J’accueille 
avec reconnaissance les vceux que vous formez 4 |’égard 
de la position difficile dans laquelle je me trouve placé, 
et que je n’ai accepté que dans l’espoir de pouvoir étre 
utile 4 ma patrie. Ce dont je puis vous assurer, Milord, 
c’est que je mettrai tous mes soins 4 cultiver les rapports 
de bonne harmonie et d’amitié entre la Grande Bretagne 
et |’Allemagne, deux pays dont I’alliance est commandée 
par des intéréts réciproques. Je conserve avec plaisir 
le souvenir de |’époque, ot j’ai eu celui de faire votre 
connaissance, et vous prie d’étre bien persuadé de la 
haute estime que je n’ai cessé de vous porter dans les 
différentes fonctions élevées que vous avez été appelé 
a remplir. 


From Lord Palmerston 
March 1, 1849. 


I have had the three Danes with me for two hours, 
but can get them to agree to nothing. They say they 
are tied up by their instructions but will write by to- 
morrow’s post to Copenhagen. They want as a pre- 
liminary a change in the provisional arrangement for 
governing the two Duchies, but it would take as much 
time and trouble to settle such a temporary arrangement 
as it would to settle the main question. Upon that main 
question they and Bunsen are at present widely apart, 
and it will take several references backwards and forwards 
to bring them to an agreement. I told them we would 
take a prolongation of two months, if they thought three 
too much. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
June 26, 1849 

I own I am strongly against our being parties to any 
such guarantee as is suggested about Sleswig. The real 
and only. meaning of such a guarantee is that the parties 
to it should put down by force of arms the resistance of 
the Sleswickers to the King Duke. This is an armed 
interference in the internal affairs of Sleswig which I am 
sure you would not like to employ British troops to effect, 
and I| do not think you would like to make yourself by a 
joint guarantee responsible for the manner in which the 
troops of any other Government might conduct such an 
operation. We could have no objection as mediators to 
the proposal that Swedish troops should occupy the 
Duchy during the armistice, if Denmark and Prussia 
and Sweden should agree to such an arrangement. 


From Lord Palmerston | 
March 31, 1850. 

There is a despatch to-day from Blomfield which does 
not tally with the panic reports from Paris as to approach- 
ing conflict between Austria and Prussia. In fact I am 
not aware of any practical question now pending between 
them about which they could come to blows. Moreover 
Austria, though she may have an army of 400,000 men, 
has many local demands for her troops, and notwith- 
standing her loan cannot have much money to throw 
away, and unless sure of the active co-operation of Russia 
would not I think be hasty to begin a war in Germany. 
On the other hand Prussia can have no motive for 
beginning hostilities against Austria. She has not yet 
settled the Danish question, her army is not so numerous 
as that of Austria, and she has 200,000 Russians stationed 
in marching order at her very frontier, with an Emperor 
at Petersburgh much out of humour with the way things 
are going on at Berlin. From all these considerations, 
though in these times no man ought to foretell what is 
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likely to happen next week, I own I do not myself 
expect any war between Austria and Prussia unless some 
new cause for it should arise. As to a Congress, might 
it not be doubted whether the Germans, great or small, 
would willingly consent to admit England and France 
to settle or assist in settling these Teutonic differences ? 
And if they did, could we ever hope to get out of the 
labyrinth into which we should be plunged ? 


From Lord Palmerston 
June 23, 1850. 


The Queen has intirely misconceived the object and 
effect of the proposed Protocol. It does not ‘ decide 
upon the fate of Holstein,’ nor is it ‘an attack upon 
Germany.’ In fact the Protocol is to decide nothing ; 
it is to be merely a record of the wishes and opinions of 
the Powers whose representatives are to sign it. The 
Protocol is intended to do the following things: First, 
to record the opinion of the two Signing Parties that it 
is desirable for the general interests of Europe that the 
several States which now constitute the Danish Monarchy 
should remain united, and that thus the integrity of that 
Monarchy should be preserved. Secondly, to record 
that the Signing Powers approve the wisdom of the 
views which induce the King of Denmark to intend so to 
arrange the order of succession in his Royal House as 
to keep those several States together, that is to say, in 
other words, to alter the Law of Succession in Denmark, 
which the King and his Parliament have the power to 
do, and to settle the Danish Crown in such manner that 
it may go with the Duchy of Holstein. Thirdly, to 
record the intention of the Signing Parties to continue 
their “ soins ’ to assist the negotiations going on at Berlin 
between Denmark and Germany for a definitive Peace 
upon the basis of the Preliminary Treaty, under the 
mediation of England. Fourthly, to record the engage- 
ment that, when that Peace shall have been concluded, the 
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Powers signing this Protocol will reserve to themselves 
to concert together for the purpose of giving to the 
results an additional pledge of stability by an European 
acknowledgement. 


To Lord Palmerston 
September 12, 1850. 

I have sent on the Schleswig draft to the Queen, but 
I have at the same time sent my letter and your own and 
have said that I was not convinced by your arguments. 
In fact you appear to me to beg the whole question when 
you say that the Holstein army has interfered in Sleswig 
where they had no concern. The question I take to be 
whether or not there was such a union between Holstein 
a German State and Sleswig a non-German State that it 
was not in the power of the King Duke without violating 
solemn compacts and oaths to separate them. Now this 
appears to me a very complicated question, one on which 
the King Duke had better never have interfered, and one 
with which the German Confederation only interfered 
to serve the purposes of their own ambition. But the 
German Confederation having’ by the hand of Prussia 
withdrawn from the contest directly, I do not know that 
we can call upon them to interfere otherwise than by 
remonstrance and advice. We certainly can and ought 
to call upon them not to assist Holstein. If, however, 
the German Confederation is called upon by other Powers 
to settle this question, I think the Confederation may 
fairly consider the rights of Sleswig as well as those of 
Denmark. Probably the concessions promised at Berlin 
by Denmark in the course of the negotiations would be 
found sufficient and would satisfy Austria. But some 
such basis should be laid down, or we shall be calling 
upon Germany to sanction any employment of force 
which the King Duke may think justifiable, however 
oppressive. One sees already that the appointments 
made in Sleswig are not made with a view to conciliation. 
I conclude therefore that we should not call upon 
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Prussia any more to enforce peace, but should rather 
address ourselves to the Diet at Frankfort and the League 
at Berlin, in the first place to ratify the Treaty of Berlin 
and in the next place to propose fair terms of accommo- 
dation to both parties. It is probable that the Danes 
may be compelled to withdraw some of their posts when 
the winter comes on ; and if this is the case the Germans 
will be more difficult to satisfy and the Emperor of 
Russia more inclined to interfere. 


From Lord Palmerston 
September 23, 1850. 


I return you the Queen’s letter, which contains two 
mistakes. First there is no such State as Sleswig- 
Holstein in existence. There is a Duchy of Sleswig and 
a Duchy of Holstein, separate in their origin, history 
and political condition, the one being a member of the 
German Confederation, the other not, the one intirely 
German as to its population, the other chiefly Danish, 
the former (Sleswig) being guaranteed to the Crown of 
Denmark by Foreign Powers, the other (Holstein) not 
being so. Secondly the Queen assumes me to have said 
in my letter to you that the Holsteiners are not in insur- 
rection against their Duke. I said just the contrary. 
I said * with regard to the insurrection (i.e., in Holstein) 
we advise the King of Denmark to apply to the Germanic 
Confederation through its organ, as he is intitled to do 
by the Treaty and by the Federal Law, to put down that 
insurrection and to reinstate his authority within Hol- 
stein.” What I said was that their insurrection has no 
just cause, as they do not even pretend to complain of 
any illegal act of the King Duke in Holstein; and I 
argued that, as these insurgents have gone beyond the 
frontier of their Duchy and have invaded Sleswig, their 
insurrection has assumed the character of war, and is by 
that means a violation of the Treaty of Berlin of 2nd July. 
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From Lord Minto 
October 25, 1850. 

If Palmerston has told you what I wrote to him you 
will perceive that the course you have taken with regard 
to Holstein is quite to my mind. It is too absurd that 
Germany in Holstein should be at liberty to make war 
on Denmark in Sleswig, whilst Denmark in Sleswig is to 
respect German inviolability in Holstein. I can hardly 
suppose Prussia, as matters now stand with her in Ger- 
many, to be so insensible to the importance of cultivating 
our good will as to disregard such serious remonstrances 
as those which I presume ours to be. I did not at all 
relish the proposal of a joint proceeding with Russia and 
France, and still less that part of it which contemplated 
the appearance of a French army on the Rhine. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 29, 1850. 

Things change so rapidly in these days that it is 
difficult to keep pace with events. Prussia has sent a 
mission to Rendsburgh to urge the Stadthalters to leave 
off fighting ; and the Diet at the instigation of Austria 
has sent, or at least was on the point of sending, an 
Inhibitorium, as they call it, to the Stadthalters to cease 
the war, to withdraw their army from Sleswig, and to 
reduce it to its peace establishment. ‘These measures 
seem to supersede the necessity of the joint and urgent 
representation which was to be made by England and 
France and Russia at Vienna and Berlin to induce 
Austria and Prussia to do these very things. 


From Lord Palmerston 
November 2, 1850. 
You propose to omit the passage in this draft which 
argues that hostilities between Holstein and Denmark 
ought to cease, in virtue of the First Article of the Treaty 
of July ; but if you take out that argument you leave us 
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no ground to stand upon, and I think that if you will 
look at the Treaty you will see that the argument is a 
sound one. I cannot indeed for the life of me under- 
stand how the contrary can be maintained. Prussia, 
duly authorised, concludes peace between the whole of 
the Confederation and Denmark. Holstein is a member 
of the Confederation, and is bound by the engagement 
taken by Prussia. Moreover the Treaty distinctly 
authorises the Danish troops to occupy Sleswig, and 
therefore the Holsteiners and their German auxiliaries, 
in invading Sleswig and trying to drive the Danes out of 
it, are guilty of a double violation of the Treaty. The 
reservation of the rights of both parties cannot be under- 
stood as authorising the two parties to begin the war 
again, because if it did the. Treaty of Peace would be 
nonsense; for that reservation applies to the whole 
Confederation and is not limited to Holstein, though 
even if it were limited to Holstein it would not release 
Holstein from the obligation contained in the First 
Article. 


From Baron Brunnow 
November 6, 1850. 


Every possible exertion has been made on our part 
in order to bring about a good understanding between 
Austria and Prussia. This result has been partially, if 
not fully, obtained. Both Cabinets, rivals on principle, 
ambitious by habit, but cautious by necessity, are re- 
luctant to come actually to blows. Unless some. local 
conflict takes place by the hastiness of subordinate 
officers, my impression is that the danger of war will be 
avoided. ‘The position taken by my own Government 
is the following: In regard to the affairs of Holstein- 
Schleswic we are prepared to acknowledge the validity 
of the federal measures to be adopted by the Diet of 
Francfurt. As soon as the inhibitorium shall be published 
our diplomatic relations with the Diet are to be re-estab- 
lished. We expect that the federal measures, announced 
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by the inhibitorium in the name of the German Con- 
federation, shall be carried into effect without resistance 
on the part of Prussia, the Court of Berlin having signed 
the treaty of the 2nd July in the name of the Confedera- 
tion. However, should Prussia resist and oppose, we 
shall be under the obligation to declare ourselves against 
Prussia, and to act in consequence of such a declaration. 
I believe matters will not go to that extremity. Prussia 
will stop short. The federal measures will take their 
course, and the Holsteiners will give way. 


From Baron Stockmar 
November 8, 1850. 


The late news from Berlin have filled my heart with 
grief and sorrow. If my lamentations must chiefly be 
directed against that policy which England has thought 
wise to adopt towards Germany and Prussia since 1848, 
and if notwithstanding I address them to you, it is because 
I had acquired long ago an unshakeable confidence in 
the liberality of your sentiments and the justice of your 
character. Iam fully aware that the unfortunate Sleswig- 
Holstein affair has prejudiced the English mind to such 
a degree that it has become totally incapable of seeing 
anything German or Prussian but through that medium. 
Nevertheless I undertake to predict to you that even the 
completest success which your one-sided policy may 
obtain in this question will in the end but turn out a 
miserable and useless gain, when compared to those 
gigantic European dangers which you think it right to 
risk now in order to carry your political views. In my 
opinion a most portentous blow has just now been struck 
at Warsaw. A great State, more capable of military 
defence than any in Europe, free from any embarrassment 
within, sure of the National Spirit, sound in her finances, 
licks the dust from the feet of her adversaries, without 
even the attempt to resist, upon a mere threat of war, 
uttered by her bullying foes in fear and trembling. How 
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can a Minister, how can a King exist, under such un- 
fathomable ignominy? We have seen on the 19th March, 
1848, the Prussian Crown humbled before the corpses 
of those who had fought on the barricades ; as a counter- 
part we see it now on the 2nd of November before the 
throne of the Czar receiving his mandates. 

Of the foreign foes which have assisted in our 
humiliation I look upon England as having given the 
decision. ‘The policy of Russia and Austria was dictated 
by their own position; it was self-evident that they 
could have no other. It ought to have been equally self- 
evident for England to have opposed them and to have 
kept France at least neutral. But our only natural friend 
has acted as an enemy bent upon our destruction. The 
deadliest blow against Prussia, the London Protocol, 
came from England. The greatest contumely against 
her, the summons to pacify Holstein by way of executing 
her, came from England. ‘The ruin of Prussia, the 
acknowledgement of the old Diet, came from England— 
and it came from her even before one of the Powers most 
hostile to Prussia had ventured upon this step. For it 
appears absurd to me to pretend that the mediating 
Power was to be represented by Lord Cowley at the 
exchange of ratifications. England’s not eluding this 
demand and her assisting at the first international act by 
the Diet in the name of the whole Confederation was to 
the effect perfectly amounting to a recognition of the 
Diet. It is from England that according to my notions 
all the other Powers have taken courage to trample upon 
Germany. Now, my dear Lord, do you really think 
such proceeding a policy of Peace? I hope I may be 
mistaken in deeming it a most hazardous game. A policy 
favouring, though indirectly and as it were involuntarily, 
Austria and Bavaria, humbling at the same time Prussia 
to the dust, does not seem to me to be the right way to 
the right end, viz., to pacify Germany. Is it then so 
certain that the Prussian people and its army will in the 
long run take all this quietly ? 
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From Lord Palmerston 
November 11, 1850. 

Stockmar seems to write in a towering passion 
because we have not followed Prussia in her thread-my- 
needle maze of obliquities. If she had acted justly, 
straightforwardly and honourably, she would not now 
have been exposed to the humiliation of which Stockmar 
complains. But the Prussians forgot that unscrupulous 
ambition can succeed only when it is accompanied by 
superior strength, and that Prussia has been in a minority. 
It would I think be a very good thing for Europe if 
Prussia could be strengthened by the absorption of the 
Saxon Duchies and the Hessian little States ; but if those 
small sovereigns will not give up we cannot make them 
do so. 


To Lord Palmerston 
November 18, 1850. 

It appears now certain that if the Prussian Cabinet 
can have its own way there will be peace; but very 
important questions remain to be solved, and before the 
solution is found the spring may arrive and the angry 
feelings now aroused burst into war. ‘There are several 
points which in the interval require our attention. I see 
the Times continues to repeat confidently that the Prussian 
troops are moving from the neighbourhood of Cracow 
to occupy the Austrian provinces in case Austria should 
quarrel with Prussia. These rumours seem to require 
explanation, and I think you should ask Brunnow if there 
is any foundation for them ; if true they indicate a clear 
intention to interfere indirectly in the affairs of Hesse. 
Next, we ought to have some elucidation of the project 
in which Austria and Prussia seem to concur for the 
admission of Hungary, Croatia, and Gallicia, into the 
German Confederation. Coupled with the present pro- 
ceedings in Hesse this pact would seem to imply that 
Bavarian or Prussian troops may be called upon to 
put down constitutional resistance in Hungary, and 
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Hungarian troops to repress insurrections on the Rhine, 
further that the whole mass might, in the name of the 
Confederation, be employed against France or Belgium. 
This is a serious matter. I come now to the inference 
I wish to draw, which is that we ought to concert with 
France our policy on these Continental affairs. She is 
interested in preventing the encroachments of Russia and 
the erection of a new Austro-German State, inconsistent 
with the balance of power in Europe. I think therefore 
you should formally instruct Normanby to see Lahitte 
and ask him what are the views of the French Government 
respecting the present state of Germany, and the creation 
of a new federal State not confined to the German race 
and assuming a right to interfere in every internal dispute 
from Cologne to Pesth. My own inclination would be 
not to recognise it, but to keep a watchful eye on the 
proceedings in Germany, and to concert our measures 
from time to time with the Government of France. 


To Baron Stockmar 
November 22, 1850. 

I promised you an answer to your letter—it shall be 
a short one. It is not for forty millions of people to 
complain that they could not obtain good government 
because England has looked coldly on them. Their 
own mistaken wishes and blundering action must bear 
the blame. Had they set to work heart and mind to 
throw off the old Metternich incubus they would surely 
have succeeded. But they set their wits to work and 
their courage to fight for a bit of conquest—to deprive 
the King of Denmark of Sleswig, which neither justice 
nor England could tolerate. But to the German am- 
bition they added a Prussian ambition which thwarted 
and crossed and puzzled every effort that has been made. 
Even now, when Electoral Hesse has as good and sacred 
a cause as ever roused the sympathies of free men, these 
sympathies are all deadened and destroyed by the 
interference of Prussia. Not for the sake of Justice and 
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Freedom, but for a good military position and the Etappe 
roads. Iam as sorry as an Englishman can be for these 
costly, perhaps fatal errors. And I am sorry for you, 
for your excellent German feelings must be deeply 
wounded by these two years’ continual disappointments— 
but be just. 
From Lord Palmerston 
November 26, 1850." 

I trust we still may hope that there will be no war 
between the German Powers, for there does not seem 
to be any practical question in discussion which could 
naturally lead to war. The Sleswig question is consigned 
to the decision of pen and paper instead of powder 
and ball; the Hessian question is narrowed down to a 
question to be settled by the road book; and if in the 
free conferences which are to be held Austria and 
Prussia should be unable to agree about the arrange- 
ments to be made for a Central Power, one does not see 
why they might not fall back upon their separate unions 
without making their differences a cause of war. But 
nevertheless there may be war ; and, if there should be, 
the question will arise, Shall England take part in it, and 
if so what side, in what manner, and to what extent and 
for what end? ‘The likelihood is that if such a war 
should break out the sympathies of this nation would 
be in favour of Prussia, Protestant and liberal ; but there 
is a wide distance between sympathy and active assistance. 
The interest of England and I should say of Europe 
generally would be that out of such a war Prussia should 
come unscathed and if possible enlarged and strengthened. 
For when in 1814 and 15 the members of the Congress 
were dealing out territories like cards in a pack, it was a 
mistake not to have given Prussia a better hand if it was 
possible to have done so. If war is forced upon Prussia 
one should be glad to see it turn to her advantage ; but 
the chances would be fearfully against her. And if they 
were in her favour, she would not be justified in provoking 
or making a war for mere purposes of aggrandisement. 
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But supposing that the nation sympathised with 
Prussia, and that it was generally felt that our interests 
were identified with her success, would Parliament and 
the public support the Government in taking part even on 
such grounds in a war between the States of Germany ? 
I think certainly not. To send a land force to co-operate 
with the Prussians against Austria would be out of the 
question, and our naval co-operation would be of small 
assistance. If our alliance is sought for with reference to 
such a conflict we should probably say that we could not 
promise it without the consent of Parliament; that 
Parliament would not be likely to give its consent and 
certainly would not by anticipation without knowing the 
grounds of the war in which it was asked to promise to 
take part. But a war begun between the German States 
might draw France and Russia into its vortex. ‘That 

.might alter the nature of the case, and would change the 
question which we should have to decide; but on this 
supposition also it would not be prudent for us to make 
prospective promises or engagements, and we should 
keep ourselves free to act according to the course of 
events. To all these motives for keeping ourselves free 
may be added the consideration that the course hitherto 
pursued by the Prussian Government has not been 
marked by so much prudence, steadiness, and consistency 
as to justify us in promising to follow her future steps 
blindfold. 

From Baron Bunsen 
November 28, 1850. 

I entirely concur with you that treaties ought to be 
executed without reference to political difficulties. But 
you will, | am sure, agree with me in maintaining that 
as to the mode of executing a treaty the circumstances 
of the case must in justice and equity be taken into 
consideration, even under ordinary circumstances. Now 
I am confident you would not seriously maintain that the 
mode proposed by Austria and recommended by yourself 


as a stern necessity is not objectionable, whereas I assert 
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that it is the most irregular and illegal which can be 
imagined. Would it not be monstrous to say that 
because Austria has prevented the ratification of the 
treaty of the 2nd July, as far as her influence was con- 
cerned, for nearly four months: that because she in- 
tentionally for this very same purpose has paralysed the 
action of a federal commission existing at the time of the 
conclusion of the treaty, and thus abolished what would 
have been the proper and ready organ for a joint action : 
that because she has rejected at the same time the fairest 
and largest offers which Prussia has never ceased to make 
in order to create another organ for this purpose: and 
finally that because Denmark has not fulfilled the obli- 
gation incumbent upon her by that same fourth article— 
circumstances none of which you seem to call in question 
—would it not be monstrous to say, my dear Lord John, 
that because much precious time has thus been lost by 
premeditated and wilful acts of our adversaries, and by 
their systematic unwillingness to render a reasonable 
and just solution possible, we are obliged not to oppose 
30,000 Austro-Bavarian troops which demand to march 
through our territory, or to force their passage through 
that of an allied independent State, at a moment when 
war is impending through a formidable invasion of 
Prussia by the same forces ? 


From Lord Palmerston 
December 2, 1850. 
If your letter was multum in parvo, Bunsen’s reply is 
parvum in multo, unless indeed with reference to sophistry 
and misrepresentation in which it abounds. He complains 
that Austria delayed the ratification of the Treaty of July 
by requiring that it should be ratified by the Diet ; but 
this complaint is frivolous, for the delay so produced was 
trifling, or at least not of much importance. He then 
complains that Austria insists that the Treaty shall be 
executed in as far as regards the compelling the Hol- 
steiners to disarm in her own way ; but it is Prussia 
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rather than Austria against whom that reproach is justly 
to be directed. For if Prussia sincerely and in good faith 
wished the Treaty to be acted upon, and the Holstein 
hostilities to cease, why did she require that the intimate 
question about the reconstruction of a central organ 
should be settled before any compulsion should be used 
against the Holsteiners ? Why, instead of saying, as she 
at first did, that she would oppose by force any attempt 
of the other German Powers to compel the Holsteiners 
to disarm, did she not rather say, Peace and the faithful 
execution of the Treaty I have myself concluded shall be 
my first object and my first duty ; I will join with any 
and every other German State in enforcing peace in the 
Duchies ; I waive for that purpose the discussion of all 
purely German questions ; I co-operate with the Austrian, 
Bavarian, and Hungarian troops, not as troops of a Diet 
which I do not acknowledge, but as troops of a Con- 
federation which I do acknowledge and of which I am 
a member, and when we have acted in concert for this 
common object we will meet in free Conference to discuss 
the complicated questions connected with a recon- 
struction of a central organ? As to military danger to 
herself from the operation there could have been none. 
The danger in the event of war would rather have been 
for a small Austrian force separated so widely from all 
support, and liable to be harassed if not cut off in its 

retreat. 

From King Leopold 
December 2, 1850. 

My dear Lord John,—The alarming state of some 
parts of Europe will justify my writing to you to-day. 
You are, I have no doubt, fully alive to the peculiar policy 
of one great State, which has in great measure brought 
us into the present crisis. I think that nothing will be 
more useful than to convince Prussia that England is 
most anxious to see peace preserved and existing treaties 
1 Fresh light has been thrown on the policy of the King by Corti, Leopold I. 

of Belgium. 
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respected, and that the only way to alter existing treaties 
is by doing so ‘ d’un commun accord’ by all the Powers 
who are parties to them. ‘There has been a vague notion 
in Prussia that England was prepared to go all lengths in 
its support. This notion is dangerous acting on the 
public at large, and it would be useful to mitigate it. You 
have now General Radowitz with you ; he is a clever man 
and his notions used to be sensible formerly. You are 
fully aware that the possibility of war must give to the 
President in France certain hopes. The Cabinet is for 
the present most moderate, the National Assembly I 
believe also well disposed; but if a war should break 
out the French army could hardly be expected to stand 
by, /’arme aux bras, though it might do so for some time. 
France if drawn into the struggle would look very 
properly to some compensation. Considering all these 
perils and complications one must be more than ever 
impressed that there exists but one basis for the security 
of Europe, and this is the respect of existing treaties. 
No Power is better calculated to recall this great principle 
to all the others than England, and none has a greater 
interest to see it applied. Whatever one may think of the 
existing treaties, their effect has been a longer state of 
peace, progress and prosperity for Europe than we can 
trace at any other period. ‘The only serious change in 
those treaties was made by the Belgian question. The 
dangers of it have, however, been avoided by the regularity 
and fairness with which it was settled, though the difh- 
culties were great. As a precedent it may well be 
recommended to bear in mind that, if one succeeded in 
such a perilous undertaking, the same mode and the 
same principles may also usefully be applied to the 
present crisis. 
To King Leopold 
December 5, 1850. 

Sir,—I have had the honour to receive the letter of 
Your Majesty of the 2nd of the present month. I fully 
concur in the views which are so ably stated by Your 
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Majesty. I believe Prussia must be by this time con- 
vinced that England is ‘most anxious to see peace 
preserved and existing treaties respected.” The present 
crisis has been brought on by the neglect from 1815 to 
1848 of some of the principal articles of the Treaty of 
Vienna, and by the various faults which have been com- 
mitted since 1848 by the extreme parties in Germany. 
If the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia will 
seriously betake themselves to the work of reforming the 
Confederation according to the spirit of the promises of 
1813, and the specific articles of the treaties of 1815, 
I shall have no fears for the peace of Europe or for the 
future welfare of the German States. But if, on the other 
hand, ambitious projects are to be indulged and the cost 
of large armaments imposed on the German people for 
the sake of effecting those projects, I can only look 
forward to sad scenes of anarchy and revolution. Your 
Majesty may be assured that the influence of England 
will be exerted to maintain the boundaries assigned to 
each State in Germany by the treaties of 1815. I am 
fully aware that, if those limits are overpassed without 
general consent, other limits assigned by the same treaties 
will be disregarded. I can only hope that the conferences 
at Olmiitz will lead to an amicable and equitable settle- 
ment of the various disputes which have so lately brought 
us to the brink of war. I trust Your Majesty’s health and 
strength will be preserved, for I know not how the position 
of Belgium can be maintained and the harmony of the 
various powers of the Church and State be continued 
under less wise and temperate guidance. 


From the Queen 
December 6, 1850. 
The Queen received Lord John Russell’s letter of 
yesterday and returns the enclosures. She thinks Lord 
John’s answer to the King excellent. ‘The King’s letter 
and the views it contains she deplores. The Queen can 
quite understand the King’s anxiety and appreciates his 
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motives for writing in the sense in which he did, but is 
almost certain that even this letter is the result of the 
restless activity of the Russian diplomacy to get the 
English Government to side against constitutional 
Germany. Baron Bunsen at least has taken great pains 
to make M. Van de Weyer represent to the King the 
danger of the present crisis, and to impress him with the 
conviction that a return to what was called the treaties 
of 1815 is the only chance of escape, and that this is only 
attainable by a pressure from England and Prussia. 


From Lord Palmerston 
December 7, 1850. 

We may trust that the arrangement agreed upon at 
Olmiitz will for the present at least secure peace, and we 
must hope that the Conferences at Dresden will improve 
the organisation of Germany without violation of any 
treaty engagements. If this shall be, the year 1851 will 
dawn upon Europe under better auspices than any of the 
three preceding twelve months. 


To Queen Victoria 
October 28, 1851. 

Lord J. Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty. He views the origin of the war in Sleswig in 
the same light as Your Majesty. But he thinks Your 
Majesty has not adverted to the peace between Germany 
and Denmark by which Sleswig was to have a constitution 
separate from Denmark, but also separate from Holstein. 
The object of the present drafts is to induce Denmark to 
carry into effect this arrangement, and thus prevent a 
renewal of the contest. For if the States of Holstein and 
Sleswig were to declare for the union of Sleswig with 
Holstein, the same anomaly which formerly existed, viz., 
that Sleswig would be joined to Holstein, and Holstein 
be part of Germany, but Sleswig no part of Germany, 
would be revived. After the fruitless war which has 
already taken place it is highly desirable to close the door 
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both to Danish and to German pretensions. Prussia 
seems now willing to do so, but Denmark demurs, and 
Austria, probably for some ulterior purpose, wishes to 
keep her troops in Holstein, in Hamburg, and in the 
north of Germany. It is the policy of England to defeat 
these attempts at delay. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 30, 1851. 

I have received your box with the drafts about the 
Danish question and the correspondence between the 
Queen and yourself. I do not know that I can add any- 
thing to what you state in your letter to the Queen, which 
contains in a few words the pith of the whole matter, past, 
present, and future. With regard to the past the transac- 
tions in regard to the connection and relations of Denmark, 
Sleswig and Holstein to each other have been so various 
and so complicated that you may pick out historical events 
to bear out any conclusion you may wish to establish, 
and speaking from memory I should say that the separate 
existence of the three, the union of the Duchies distinct 
from Denmark, the union of Sleswig with Denmark 
separate from Holstein, and the subjection both of 
Sleswig and Holstein to Denmark, might all and each 
of them be established by transactions which have taken 
place at different times. With regard to time present, 
it is to be observed that England has now for upwards of 
three years been acting as the accepted mediator between 
Denmark and the Germanic Confederation upon these 
matters. The first thing which we had to do was to find 
some basis of settlement which both parties would agree 
to as ground on which to negotiate. We proposed two 
principles of arrangement which failed; we then proposed 
a third which was accepted by both parties, and that third » 
scheme was that Sleswig should have a Constitution 
separate from that of Denmark and from that of Holstein. 
This scheme having been agreed to by the belligerent 
parties was adopted in the Treaty of Peace which under 
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the active mediation of England was negotiated, concluded, 
signed and ratified by all the States of Germany. The 
execution of that Treaty was resisted by an armed force 
collected in Holstein consisting of a medley of various 
countries ; but the leading men and the best troops in 
that army were adventurers from different parts of 
Germany in no way connected with the Duchies. This 
self-constituted army broke the Treaty and invaded 
Sleswig, and the German Governments, faithful to their 
engagement, at last employed force to coerce this army 
and compel them to observe the Treaty. But it is to be 
observed that this was not done till the Danes by repeated 
victories had stopped the progress of the invaders. It is 
quite true that the Duchies have suffered great misery ; 
but that misery has been occasioned not by Denmark but 
by the violent proceedings of a knot of agitators who got 
possession of power in Holstein, and who have half 
ruined the owners of property in Holstein by heavy 
contributions levied for carrying on the war, and who 
have laid waste a great part of Sleswig by the hostilities 
which they have carried into that Duchy, and even yet 
the legitimate authority of the King Duke is not re-estab- 
lished in Holstein, which is still occupied by foreign 
troops. 

I have said that the basis on which the Treaty rests 
and which was proposed two years ago by England was 
agreed to by Germany and Denmark, but, more than that, 
Denmark was called upon to act upon it, and the Danish 
Government framed a Draft of Constitution for Sleswig 
which was discussed with the Prussian Government 
acting for Germany. At that time Prussia was acting 
under influences which have ceased to prevail, and the 
Prussian Government then wanted to make the relations 
between Norway and Sweden the model for the future 
relations between Sleswig and Denmark. We argued, 
if you remember, strongly against the fancied analogy 
between the two cases, and we contended that Sleswig is 
too small to have in miniature all the separate establish- 
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ments of an independent State. But the opinions which 
then prevailed at Berlin, and which prevented any result 
at that time and have thus prolonged the state of agitation 
which the Treaty was intended to put an end to, have 
ceased to direct the Prussian Government ; and it is 
now acknowledged as I understand that instead of three 
armies, one for Holstein, one for Sleswig, and one for 
Denmark, one army may do for all three, and other points 
would probably be now susceptible of arrangement. 
With regard to the future, it is quite true, as the Queen 
says, that there are material, or what have been called 
in the course of the negotiation non-political, interests 
between Sleswig and Holstein, which ought to be cared 
for. ‘There are some social institutions which have been 
in common, and the question of tariff and custom-houses 
is one of great importance. But upon this last the 
Germans seem disposed to be conciliatory, and if I 
mistake not are inclined to let the custom-house line be 
between Holstein and Germany instead of between 
Holstein and Sleswig. But all these minor details would 
be more easily arranged if the more important questions 
of constitution and concession were settled. What you 
say about the views of Austria in regard to these matters 
I take to be well founded. ‘There seems reason to think 
that the Austrian Government in its crusade against 
Parliamentary Constitutions would like to avail itself of 
these Danish questions in order to drive the Danes out 
of their newly acquired Constitution and to prevent 
Sleswig from having any deliberative Assembly. 
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CATHOLIC CLAIMS 


Towarps the middle of the nineteenth century the Roman 
Catholics of England, who had been governed by Vicars- 
Apostolic for generations, were encouraged by the in- 
crease of their numbers and by the growth of a more 
tolerant spirit to demand the restoration of the hierarchy. 
Since Catholic bishops had been appointed to Irish and 
colonial sees without protest, no difficulty was anticipated. 
Pius IX consented, and Lord Minto, during his mission 
to Rome in 1847-8, expressed no disapproval of the 
project to create an Archbishop of Westminster. ‘The 
year of Revolution, by diverting the Pope’s attention to 
Italian politics, postponed action ; but on his return to 
Rome, after the suppression of the short-lived Roman 
Republic by French troops, he issued a Brief on 
September 29, 1850, creating twelve sees for England 
and Wales, and appointing Wiseman, who had been 
Vicar-Apostolic of the London district, Archbishop of 
Westminster.} 

The Papal Brief was published on October 14 in the 
Times, which denounced its ‘folly,’ ‘impudence’ and 
‘absurdity’ in language of neurotic violence. The nerves 
of the country had indeed been shaken by the Oxford 
Movement. ‘The indignation was increased a few days 
later by the publication of an injudiciously exultant 
Pastoral by Cardinal Wiseman, and was fanned into a 


1 For the Catholic version of the crisis see Wilfrid Ward, Life of Cardinal 
Wiseman, chaps xviii. and xix., and Life of Cardinal Newman, vol. i., chap. ix. 
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flame by the denunciations of the Anglican bishops and 
the impulsive intervention of the Prime Minister himself. 
In a letter to his friend the Bishop of Durham, dated 
November 4, Lord John passionately denounced the 
action of the Pope as insolent and insidious ; but he 
reserved his sharpest chastisement for ‘the unworthy 
sons of the Church of England,’ who indulged in the 
‘mummeries of superstition,’ and were endeavouring to 
‘confine the intellect and enslave the soul.’ The letter 
was written without consulting the Cabinet, and Lord 
Lansdowne privately expressed disapproval of its tone. 
The Prime Minister reiterated his warning at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet on November 9, when the Lord 
Chancellor quoted, amid tumultuous applause, the lines 


‘ Under our feet we’ll stamp the Cardinal’s hat, 
In spite of Pope or dignities of Church.’ 


The Bishops joined in the chorus of denunciation with 
shrill cries of ‘unclean,’ ‘ blasphemous,’ ‘ shameless,’ 
‘indecent,’ ‘ the crafts of Satan,’ and ‘the pollutions of 
Rome.’ To the Catholic minority it seemed that the days 
of the Gordon riots had come again. 

Wiseman landed in England on November 11, and 
on November 19 ‘An Appeal to the Reasoned Good 
Feeling of the English People on the subject of a Catholic 
Hierarchy ’ was published in full in the Times and other 
newspapers. The effect of this pamphlet, as conciliatory 
in temper as it was skilful in argument, was immediate, 
and the fever began slowly to abate. The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, introduced by the Prime Minister at the 
opening of the session of 1851, inflicted a penalty of 
£100 on persons assuming titles to pretended sees in the 
United Kingdom, and declared all legal documents 
executed by such persons void and all endowment forfeit. 
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The Bill was received with applause in Parliament and 
the country, but its popularity, except among militant 
Evangelicals of the type of Lord Ashley, rapidly declined. 
The Radicals disliked its spirit of intolerance, while the 
Peelites, though condemning the ill-chosen language of 
the Papal Brief and of Wiseman’s Pastoral, argued that 
the change would be harmless, that legislation was un- 
necessary, and that a declaration of principle would 
suffice. The Cabinet was beset with troubles, and 
resigned on February 22 after a division on a private 
Member’s motion on Parliamentary Reform. When 
Stanley declined to form a Ministry, Lord John turned 
to the Peelites, who refused their assistance unless the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill were withdrawn. ‘Their con- 
dition was declined, and Lord John returned to office 
with diminished strength and prestige. The Bill was 
reintroduced in a modified form, and when it reached 
the Statute-book in August it was but a ghost of its former 
self. The clauses invalidating deeds executed by the 
Catholic bishops had disappeared, and though the fine of 
£100 was retained it was never imposed. The bark of 
the Protestant dog proved worse than its bite. In the 
pages of Punch, the most sensitive of political barometers, 
Lord Jack the Giant-Killer shrunk in the course of a few 
months into the naughty boy who chalked up ‘ No 
Popery ’ on Wiseman’s door and then ran away. Newman 
ridiculed the panic in his lectures on the ‘ Present 
Position of Catholics,’ and twenty years later the Bill was 
repealed by Gladstone without opposition and almost 
without comment. 
From Lord Minto 
October 23, 1850. 

I see the Pope has spoken as if the establishment of 

an Archbishop of Westminster had been a subject of 
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discussion between us. Like his declaration that he had 
not applied to have me sent to Rome, there is just enough 
of literal truth in what he says of Wiseman’s elevation for 
him to quibble off upon. There never was a word passed 
between us as to the expediency of any such measure, 
or how it might be regarded by our Government. But 
I had received a letter from Mr. Conelly, then in Lord 
Shrewsbury’s family, referring to a reported intention of 
nominating Dr. Wiseman to the Bishopric of Westminster 
or some such high dignity as Primate of their Church in 
England, and warmly remonstrating against such a choice 
on the ground of Dr. Wiseman’s demerits as an abettor of 
the factious proceedings of a violent party in their Church, 
of which he gave several examples in a long narrative for 
the information of the Pope. I at first resolved to take no 
notice of this communication, but on reflection thought it 
more fair not to suppress any information, however little 
to be relied upon, which was designed for the Pope ; and 
I therefore gave him Conelly’s letter, telling him at the 
same time that it referred to a subject in which I took no 
interest, that I knew absolutely nothing of either Dr. 
Wiseman or Mr. Conelly or of the sentiments of my 
Government regarding the measure in question, and | 
remember using the expression that he must regard me 
only as the ‘facteur de la poste’ through whom the letter 
reached him. Very little more passed on the subject, but 
I remember his speaking slightingly of Conelly, whose 
history was known to him, and his saying, I think, that it 
was proposed to confer only some inferior dignity, I be- 
lieve that of Coadjutor to the existing Prelate, upon Dr. 
Wiseman. It is most probable that all this was reported 
in my private correspondence with Palmerston ; but it is 
of no real importance, as I do not imagine any objection 
would have been made by us to the Pope’s appointment 
of a Bishop of Westminster had he consulted us on the 
subject, and I have only sent you this explanation because 
it is often convenient that facts should be accurately known 
regarding any matters that a attention. The Pope 
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desired it to be understood, in what he is reported to have 
addressed to Dr. Wiseman the other day, that the organiza- 
tion of a R.C. hierarchy in England had been treated of 
between us, though he does not plainly say so. 


From Cardinal Wiseman 
Vienna: November 3, 1850. 


It was my intention before leaving Rome to write to 
your Lordship, as I had promised, respecting the feelings 
of the Holy See on the subject of a minister from England 
to be sent on a special mission. I was prevented from 
doing so, principally by the circumstance that my last inter- 
view with Cardinal Antonelli on the subject took place 
only the day before my departure. He assured me, as he 
had done before, that while the Pope would be happy to 
receive any minister from England for the special purpose 
alluded to by your Lordship, it would be impossible for 
the Court of Rome to accept a resident envoy while the 
law regulating the diplomatic intercourse between it and 
England remained in its present condition. I take this 
opportunity of further alluding to my interview with your 
Lordship in August last, as I feel it due to myself to guard 
myself against possible imputation or suspicion that might 
arise in consequence of what passed at it. I spoke to your 
Lordship as about to leave England without any intention 
of returning ; and it may possibly be insinuated now that 
such was not the case, and that my return to England was 
then an intended measure. I beg therefore to assure your 
Lordship that such was not the case, and that I was most 
sincere when I spoke of my departure as final, with no idea 
that I should return. I am anxious that no impression 
should remain on your Lordship’s mind that I had the 
slightest intention to deceive you. 

I cannot but most deeply regret the erroneous and 
even distorted view which the English papers have pre- 
sented of what the Holy See has done in regard to the 
spiritual government of the Catholics of England. But 
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I take the liberty of stating that the measure now pro- 
mulgated was not only prepared but printed three years 
ago, and a copy of it was shewn to Lord Minto by the 
Pope on occasion of an audience given to his Lordship by 
His Holiness. I have no right to intrude upon your 
Lordship further in this matter, beyond offering to give 
any explanations which your Lordship may desire, in full 
confidence that it will be in my power to remove particu- 
larly the offensive interpretation put upon the late act of 
the Holy See, that it was suggested by political motives 
or by any hostile feelings. And with regard to myself, 
I beg to add that I am invested with a purely ecclesiastical 
dignity, that I have no secular or temporal delegation 
whatever, that my duties will be what they have ever been, 
to promote the morality of those committed to my charge, 
especially the masses of our poor, and keep up those feel- 
ings of good will and friendly intercommunion between 
Catholics and their fellow-countrymen, which I flatter 
myself I have been the means of somewhat improving. 
I am confident that time will soon shew, what a temporary 
excitement may conceal, that social and public advantages 
must result from taking the Catholics of England out of 
that irregular and necessarily temporary state of govern- 
ment in which they have been placed, and extending to 
them that ordinary and more definite form which 1s normal 
to their Church, and which has already been so beneficially 
bestowed upon almost every colony of the British Empire. 
I beg to apologise for intruding at such length upon your 
Lordship’s attention; but I have been encouraged to do 
so by the uniform kindness and courtesy which I have 
always met with from every member of Her Majesty’s 
Government with whom I have had occasion to treat, 
and from your Lordship in particular, and by a sincere 
desire that such friendly communication should not be 
interrupted. 
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From the Bishop of Durham 
November 5, 1850. 


If I had much more time than is allotted to me at 
present I could not adequately represent the gratification 
I have derived from the perusal of your most able and con- 
stitutional letter. Of course I had no idea of eliciting 
from your Lordship an explanation of your views and 
intentions upon a subject so important; but I thought it 
right you should be informed of my sentiments and those 
of all the well-disposed—and in this question most of us are 
fully agreed—among the Clergy. The ferment here is 
increasing. I have just recerved an Address from the 
Dean and Chapter, and I understand that the Clergy in 
the three Archdeaconries are about to meet. But I hope 
the publication of your Lordship’s letter, upon which 
I have resolved with your Lordship’s permission, will 
greatly tend to abate the prevailing uneasiness. 


From Sir G. C. Lewts 
November 7, 1850. 

I hope you will excuse me for writing to say how much 
I have been gratified with reading in to-day’s paper your 
letter to the Bp. of Durham. The view which you take 
of the whole matter appears to me most sound and judicious, 
and the expression of your sentiments, in this unreserved 
and straightforward manner, at the present moment, 
when Parliament is not sitting and the newspapers are in 
the ascendant, will be highly useful in guiding and direct- 
ing public opinion. ‘The Pope has made a mistake. He 
has thrown a zelum imbelle sine ictu, which will neither hurt 
us nor benefit his cause. It will neither weaken the 
Protestant cause in England nor bring converts to Rome. 
But it will exercise a powerful influence upon Puseyism 
and the Puseyites, inasmuch as it exposes practically the 
emptiness of their doctrine about the Church, and shews 
that, though they may attempt to set up a system com- 
pounded of Anglican bishops and dioceses and Roman 
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dogma, the Pope wholly ignores it and treats a Puseyite 
bishop as no better than a layman and as no successor of 
the Apostles. Legislation seems to me out of the question, 
for although the time and mode of issuing this Bull are in 
the highest degree offensive, yet the Pope is only doing in 
England what he has long done with our acquiescence in 
Ireland, and if I am not mistaken in Scotland also. He 
seems to have intentionally selected in England sees which 
are different from the sees of the Established Church, 
whereas in Ireland they are (or were) nearly identical. 
This avoidance of the names of the English sees was 
probably dictated by a wish not to give offence, which is 
the only symptom of such a wish in the whole proceeding. 


From Lord Portman 

November 7, 1850. 
Having read with delight your letter to the Bishop of 
Durham, I went to Oxford for the day and there I saw 
three Heads of Houses, many Tutors of Colleges, etc., and 
found them all enchanted with the letter and hailing it as 
a signal for their active exertion against the Pope. I hope 
it will not be necessary to take any retrograde step that may 
affect religious liberty, but I believe any power that is 
needed for the upholding the supremacy of our Sovereign 
will be readily conceded by the people. I am personally 
delighted that on this great topic I am to be under the 
guidance of the leader with whom, as a humble follower, 
I have fought in every battle since I entered Parliament in 
1823. I believe you will conduct us safely to victory as 

you have done on so many great matters of State policy. 


From the Archbishop of Canterbury 
November 9, 1850. 
Your Lordship must allow me to express my thanks 
for the valuable testimony which you have given in your 
letter to the Bishop of Durham. When the Papal Bull 
first appeared I was counselled to write to you in a sort 
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(I suppose) of protest. But not doubting that your Lord- 
ship was as much annoyed (and perhaps surprised) by the 
measure as any one else, I declined troubling you, and the 
result has more than justified my expectations. 


From Lord Fortescue 
November 11, 1850. 

Amidst the more valuable marks of appreciation 
which your letter to the Bishop of Durham has called forth 
I am sure you will not take amiss from an old friend and 
very humble supporter an expression of the pleasure with 
which I have read it. My first feeling on the late Papal 
vagaries was one of satisfaction at the timely check they 
were likely to give to the Romish tendencies in our own 
Church; but I now fear that they will excite among the 
great mass of the people a fanatical and persecuting spirit 
against all persons professing the R.C. faith which it will 
be difficult to moderate or restrain. 


From Lord Minto 
November 21, 1850. 

I see Wiseman in his manifesto asserts. that the brief 
for the establishment of a Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
here had been communicated to me. I don’t know if you 
will think it worth while to contradict this lie. But what 
I formerly wrote to you on the subject is the precise 
truth, and I send you copies of my letters to Palmerston 
and Dr. Connelly which it may be useful that you should 
have. It is true that, believing the nomination of an 
Archbishop of Westminster to be in contemplation, I 
neither remonstrated against such a measure nor made it 
the subject of inquiry or observation, whilst communi- 
cating to the Pope Mr. Connelly’s representation of 
Dr. Wiseman’s unfitness for such a station, and that our 
Government at home was equally passive on the subject. 
But it is not true that I had even a suspicion of any 
design beyond the single nomination of an Archbishop 
of Westminster; and I distinctly deny that any brief or 
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other document connected with the establishment of a 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy in England was ever com- 
municated to me, or that I was at any time during my 
residence at Rome consulted as to the expediency of 
such a measure, or aware of the existence of such an 
invitation. ‘The real ground of offence is not, however, 
so much in the substance as in the form of this pro- 
ceeding of the Pope’s, and in the terms and the tone of 
his Bull, and this rather induces me to think that what- 
ever notice it may be thought advisable to take of it 
should be directed rather against the temporal sovereign 
who is the real offender than against the subordinate 
agents of his aggression. 


From George Moffatt 


Zaragoza: December 2, 1850. 


Your letter to the Bishop of Durham is the cause of 
much comment even in this dreamy and indolent land. 
I believe you have hit the nail on the head in attributing 
this Papal impudence to the backslidings of the Anglican 
Puseyites; for in my four months’ wanderings in Portugal 
and Spain, chiefly on mule and horseback, I have been 
surprised to find a prevalent belief from the Nuncio 
down to the humble parish priest that England was 
returning to ‘ the true fold.” When I assured them that 
the secessions from the Anglican Church were incon- 
siderable both in number and influence, I have been 
invariably met with an incredulous smile, a quotation of 
such as had seceded, or an intimation that very many 
were about to Romanise. 


From Lord Brougham 


December 29, 1850. 


I condole with you on your late applause from xo 
friendly quarters in part, and from mo wise quarters in 
other part. But when (as usually happens) all these turn 
round upon you, rely on my standing fast by you, if that 
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is of any little avail. One thing only let me impress upon 
you—to do nothing is sometimes quite right and much 
safer than to do anything, even when it looks most 
perilous. ‘The evil of doing anything in this case, I mean 
anything which you or I could for an instant bear even 
to think of, is that it is certain to give not only no satis- 
faction to the draw/ers, but to enrage them much more 
than doing nothing, while it would have great chance of 
offending the rational few (few I must allow them to be), 
and of course grievously annoying those whose liking 
and whose good opinion you most value. Nor should you 
be led away by the part which so many party friends of 
yours have taken—some from shabby motives, misunder- 
standing your letter. Some from fear of the clamour 
have for the moment come forward and are already 
drawing back, though I verily believe many respectable 
and sensible R. Catholics have a due sense of the Pope’s 
extreme folly and impertinence, and of Wiseman’s 
selfishness and blundering. 


From Lord Palmerston 
January 16, 1851. 

I return you these papers. ‘The Prince’s letters are 
written with great ability and sagacity. My opinion is 
against opening any communication with the Pope at 
present. ‘The only thing we could ask him to do is what 
the Prince suggests and what is mentioned in your 
Memorandum, namely that he should recall Wiseman 
to Rome and unfrock all his English Bishops, restoring 
the Vicars-A postolic, and placing things back as they were 
before he adopted his late measures. But what inducement 
could we hold out to him to bring him to do this ? The 
only inducement would be a promise that in such case 
we would not propose to Parliament any new law, nor 
take ourselves any hostile course. But in the first place 
it may be doubtful whether we would make such an 
engagement and whether public feeling would be satis- 
fied with such a state of things, considering that the 
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honest withdrawal of the obnoxious measures would not 
prevent them from being resorted to again at a future 
time either by this or by any succeeding Pope. But 
assuming that we could make and keep such a promise, 
would it be a sufficient inducement to the Pope to retract 
measures so publicly and so ostentatiously taken, and to 
which the honour and dignity of the Papal Government 
are so strongly committed, and to which moreover 
Wiseman and many English Catholics would so tena- 
ciously cling ? I think not. For the Pope would know 
full well that our own principles, public opinion, and the 
political weight and influence of our six or seven millions 
of Catholics would prevent us from going back to Penal 
Laws and civil and political persecution. Moreover he 
would have a right to ask us what the measures are which 
we would forego if he retracted, and which we should goon 
with if he persevered; and I cannot think that, when he 
came to know the worst that we could do, he would be 
of opinion that it would be worth his while to buy off so 
smail an infliction at the cost of so large a humiliation 
and so great a sacrifice of what no doubt he looks upon 
as an effectual organisation for pushing on Proselytism 
in England. 

I think therefore that the Pope would not accept our 
offer ; but neither would he probably give us a plump 
refusal. He would negotiate and try to gain time in 
order to set intrigue to work in England and Ireland to 
defeat our intentions. In the meanwhile Parliament 
would meet before you could get any answer of any kind 
from Rome. You would be unable to advert in the 
Queen’s Speech to the topic which all England is thinking 
and speaking about ; and when you were asked, as of 
course the Government would be in both Houses, what 
you mean to do, you would be obliged to say that you 
could not tell till you got an answer from Rome. There 
would then burst forth from some a cry against negotia- 
tion, and from others complaints that if such a step was 
to be taken it ought to have been taken in time, so that 
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the result might have been ascertained before the meeting 
of Parliament. I do not think that we should stand well 
with any party in such a case. Should this opinion 
prevail and no communication be made to Rome, it would 
be needless to consider by what person any communication 
should be conveyed; but I may as well say that my 
opinion is strongly and decidedly against carrying on a 
negotiation on public matters by means of private and 
unofficial individuals. Such a course is liable to many 
objections. First you get a person who is not accustomed 
to the manual exercise of the conflict in which he is 
engaged. ‘Then secrecy is absolutely impossible, and the 
day he starts on his errand the newspapers announce the 
fact. Then the selection of a private person gives Cobden 
and Co. a ground for asking what is the use of paid 
diplomatists, and it also gives to the transaction the 
character of an intrigue. Moreover unless written 
instructions are given you cannot lay before Parliament 
information which it has a right to ask for; and if we 
are to give written instructions which are to be laid before 
Parliament, and if the fact of the mission is to be as public 
as newspapers can make it, why employ an inexperienced 
instead of an experienced envoy ? If the thing was to be 
done I should be prepared to recommend an envoy ; 
but as I hope and trust we shall leave it alone, there is no 
use at present in discussing the choice of a messenger. 


From Lord Palmerston 
January 18, 185r. 
No doubt the Pope would readily disclaim all intention 
to dispute the spiritual supremacy of the Queen over the 
Protestant Church, because he never could put forward 
such a pretension ; but he certainly would not admit her 
spiritual supremacy over the Catholic portion of her 
subjects. The Pope would of course have no difficulty 
in disclaiming any pretension to temporal authority 
within her dominions because he has never claimed it, and 
he knows he might as well claim authority in the moon. 
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It seems to me that such declarations as Montalembert 
says he thinks the Pope would make would amount to 
nothing, while, if asked for and obtained before our 
measure was proposed and passed, the having obtained 
them would in some degree hamper us, and would afford 
the opponents of the Bill a pretence for saying that we 
ought to be satisfied with these declarations, and that 
our measure would only be an ebullition of causeless 
revenge and groundless anger. ‘These declarations it 
would be impossible for the Pope to refuse after the Bill 
was passed because they are truisms, and if it is thought 
desirable to have them it would be better to wait and get 
them then. 


From Lord Edward Howard 


Paris: January 24, 1851. 


You will forgive me for observing that England 
appears to me not to know how toapproach Rome, though 
she communicates upon official business with every other 
country in the world. I am quite aware of the peculiar 
difficulties of the case, of the strength of English feeling, 
of, possibly, misunderstanding on the one side and on the 
other. Perhaps this is caused partly by a certain unde- 
fined fear and apprehension. From what I now know I 
am confident this is groundless, and that those even who’ 
know the most would be perfectly surprised to see how 
accessible, if amicably approached, Rome is. I can well 
suppose that it is not a light matter for an English 
Ministry torun counter to the feeling (however unfounded) 
of the English people. I am led to ask myself if any 
Ministry is likely to be more conciliatory than yours ; 
and if I see from your acts that you do not take the 
course I should most (in reason) desire, I can only lament 
that the liberality joined with the strict Protestant 
feeling which you have ever shown should have no more 
weight over the English mind, and that you should be 
so unfortunately and so unjustly mistrusted. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
January 28, 1851. 

Lord Edward’s letter is that of a sensible and con- 
ciliatory man. I have no doubt that he is right, and that 
the Court of Rome would be well disposed to listen to us 
if we had any tongue to speak there. Hitherto they have 
heard no voice but that of the Irish malcontents, who 
haunt there. Depend upon it that when Sheil gets to 
Rome he will put matters upon a much more satisfactory 
footing ; and I believe the best thing we could do would 
be to send him on there unofficially and without cre- 
dentials, as soon as our measure is launched in Parliament. 
His going thither then would not have the character of 
a negotiation, and he might naturally be the confidential 
bearer of assurances that no persecuting measures were 
intended. 


From Dr. Ulathorne} 


Birmingham: February ro, 1851. 


In reading the debates of Wednesday and Friday last 
some observations that occurred to my mind appear to me 
of sufficient importance to justify my troubling your 
Lordship with them. The reason hinted at by Mr. Anstey 
why Lord Minto could not have been shewn the Letter- 
Apostolic will not hold good. ‘True the identical letter that 
was finally published could not have been shewn, for the 
Hierarchy was twice remodelled in a portion of its details. 
But at Rome they print documents of this nature at each 
stage of proceedings. As I have heard the history from 
a very good source, before any discussion arose on the 
point, His Holiness took up the printed document, of 
course the one first prepared, and put it into his Lordship’s 
hands, saying, ‘ This concerns England,’ and Lord Minto 
laid it on the table without saying a word. I can perfectly 
understand that his Lordship, not aware of the importance 
of the communication and occupied with other thoughts, 


1 Roman Catholic Bishop of the newly created see of Birmingham. He 
had worked actively at Rome for the restoration of the hierarchy. 
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did not advert sufficiently to the circumstance to remember 
it; but the conclusion drawn by His Holiness was of a 
different character. He read in it the continuance of the 
policy of non-interference in our spiritual affairs. I have 
now on my table the minutes of sixteen separate conversa- 
tions, held in 1848 with authorities of the Propaganda on 
the subject of the Hierarchy. They contain in substance 
whatever passed between myself and those authorities in 
either private or official interviews. In none of these is 
there a single hint or allusion to anything beyond the 
internal and spiritual affairs of the English Catholic body. 
I have also lying before me copies of seven memorials, 
which with the aid of an English priest were drawn up 
and presented to the Holy See by the present writer. 
Upon the basis of these documents the English 
Catholic Hierarchy in its present form was constituted, 
with the exception of an additional Bishopric added in the 
arrangement of 1850. Inno one of these documents is 
there any allusion to other objects as in contemplation 
beyond those of the English Catholic body and their 
Hierarchy, and nothing beyond this occupied the mind of 
anyone engaged in making thearrangements. [assert this 
the more confidently as the Apostolic Letter embodies the 
principles of the memorials with one remarkable exception. 
I had drawn up a memorial on the subject of the titles. 
in this I had strongly urged the expediency of appointing 
an Archbishop of London and a Bishop of York, and 
showed that this was perfectly conformable to our laws. 
But on this point, and on this alone, I met with a steady 
and constant resistance, and that resistance was on the 
ground that it might give offence to the British Govern- 
ment. I was called in by the Commission of Cardinals 
whilst in consultation, a very unusual course, that I might 
be able to explain myself more fully and clearly. I heard 
and shared in the discussion, and urged my point to the 
utmost. I even quoted your Lordship’s opinions and 
those of other members of the Cabinet as expressed, in 
Parliament, besides showing the state of the law and the 
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utility to ourselves of an arrangement which would leave 
the Bishops undisturbed in the position where they had 
resided as Vicars-A postolic, and realise better the Dioceses 
they were to govern, but to no purpose. I was opposed 
on the ground of delicacy towards the Government. On 
this ground the whole of that memorial was set aside, and 
this was the only instance in which suspicion of offence 
arose. The Cardinals resolved to consult the English 
Bishops individually on this point, and in the interval the 
insurrection broke out in Rome. But for this the Apostolic 
Letter would have come to England in 1848, and we 
should most probably have had neither excitement nor 
persecution, for it would have been quietly promulgated 
amongst ourselves and without éc/at. 


From Lord Ashley 
February 22, 1851. 

There are ugly rumours that you intend to resign. 
Excuse me for venturing to address you on the subject. 
You must not abandon hastily a charge to which God has 
specially called you in this resistance to the Papacy. Do 
allow me to remind you of the words of God to His servant 
Joshua, ‘ Have not I commanded thee ? be strong and of - 
a good courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed : 
for the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou 
goest.’ 


From Sir G. C. Lewis 
March 4, 1851. 
After having heard what passed at the meeting in 
Downing Street to-day, I cannot refrain from expressing 
to you my conviction that the effect of your conciliatory 
and judicious speech would be materially increased if you 
should find it consistent with your duty to except Ireland 
from the operation of the Bill. It may be said that logical 
consistency demands the inclusion of the whole United 
Kingdom, and that as the measure is in defence of the 
royal prerogative it would ps absurd to except Ireland, to 
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which the prerogative equally extends. But it is to be 
observed that our legislation generally proceeds by a 
different method. We do not codify, but make laws to 
meet existing evils. We do not profess systematic and 
logical legislation, when a new and unforeseen evil arises. 
We meet it by a special measure, limited to the evil; we 
provide a plaster for the wound, but we do not make the 
plaster larger than the wound. _In this case the evil is the 
Papal Brief, which is confined to England, and at all 
events does not extend to Ireland. Why should the 
defensive measures be more extensive than the attack? 
Again, it is to be borne in mind that in Ireland there 1s, 
and has been for years, a regularly constituted Catholic 
Hierarchy. Any new legislation, therefore, runs the risk 
of interfering with existing rights, whereas in England the 
Hierarchy is only created by the instrument the effects of 
which it is sought to counteract. In Ireland too the 
Catholic sees are synonymous with the Protestant sees. 
They therefore fall within the prohibition in the Act of 
1829, and no new legislation is requisite, whereas the 
Letters-A postolic were framed so as to evade this provision 
of the Act of 1829. Lastly, as Fortescue observed to-day, 
although the Established Churches of England and 
Ireland stand on the same /ega/ foundation, their rea/ 
positions are wholly different ; and it by no means follows 
from the legal recognition of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland that the same measures with respect to the Catholic 
Church are applicable to Ireland which are applicable to 
England. The arguments which you urged against the 
systematic mode of legislative proceeding proposed by 
Lord Stanley appear to me unanswerable. It is the more 
necessary for you to avoid the error of sacrificing anything 
to system in the course which you yourself pursue. Would 
you allow me at the same time to suggest the expediency 
of taking advantage of this opportunity for sending a 
Minister to Rome ? There is no doubt that the presence 
of a Minister at Rome would do more than anything else 
to prevent the recurrence of such proceedings as the issue 
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of this unlucky Bull, and although he would not undo 
what has been done he might prevent matters from 
becoming worse. 


From Lord Ashley 
March 19, 1851. 

We shall to-morrow deliver to Sir G. Grey the Lay 
Address signed by 321,000 lay members of the Church 
of England for presentation to the Queen. I have en- 
closed you a copy of it. I have added a form of letter, 
drawn carefully by the most learned and experienced of our 
Clergy, which the Queen should send to the Archbishop. 
Many precedents can be furnished for such letters. It is 
indispensable for the health and safety of the Church that 
some step of this kind should be taken. It is necessary 
besides for your own security and position. A movement 
against the Tractarians would prove to the very indignant 
Protestants of the realm that your abridgement of the Bill 
was not owing to any tender affection or indifference to 


Papal Heresy. 


From Lord Minto 
April 19, 1851. 

I have received Walpole’s amended Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill as you have had it printed. I do not feel quite 
sure how you may be disposed to deal with it. For 
myself I should regard it as a very good Bill if limited to 
England and Scotland, but I do not see how it could be 
extended to Ireland without giving some ground for com- 
plaint of the imposition of new restrictions. The same 
difficulty will meet us in every attempt to subject England 
and Ireland to equal conditions, and the more I consider 
the subject the stronger is my conviction of the impos- 
sibility of legislating with advantage on that principle. 
I am very sensible of the difficulty of dealing separately 
with the two countries, but this is nothing to the embarrass- 
ment hereafter to be felt from starting with the false step 
of maintaining the identity of circumstances so dissimilar. 
If we had only to deal with a single act of the Pope’s and 
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to issue a decent protest against the authority of his late 
Brief, it might be very plain sailing ; but we are embarked 
in a contest with Rome necessarily leading to further 
measures of which our present Bill should be regarded 
only asa first step, and it therefore appears to me important 
that this step should not point in a direction that leads 
astray. We all feel that the Catholic Church in Ireland 
should be viewed as the Church of that people, protected 
and aided and in some sense recognised by the State, 
subject only to such conditions touching the exercise of 
Papal authority as may be required for our own defence. 
This is the direction in which we must move, and the 
object sooner or later to be reached in that country. No 
one would dream of such a course for England, where it is 
more probable that we may be driven further than we desire 
in an opposite direction. In starting therefore with the 
assumption that England and Ireland must fare alike, you 
are harnessing two horses to your carriage which will pull 
in opposite directions and upset the coach. 


From R. Lalor Sheil* 
Florence: May 7, 1851. 


You take so much interest in what concerns me (how 
many proofs I have had of your kind concern !) that Iam 
sure that you will be glad to learn that my principal motive 
for wishing to come here has been attained, and that 
Mrs. Sheil has been greatly benefited by the change of 
climate. But for her illness I had much rather have 
remained in Parliament and continued there your very 
zealous altho’ very inefficient auxiliary. When I read the 
debates, I cannot help sometimes lamenting that Iam not 
at your side. I feel like the foundered war-horse in his 
paddock at the sound of the clarion. I have much more 
to do than I had imagined. Besides the questions more 
immediately relating to Tuscany, and the gradual progress 
of Austria in confirming her masterdom over the Grand 


1 Sheil arrived in Florence as Minister to Tuscany in January, 1851, and 
died there on May 25. 
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Duke, I am in constant communication with Petre at 
Rome. I have done something I think to prevent an 
hostile decision in the Colleges, and through Massoni, the 
Pope’s representative here, endeavoured to shew the 
Cardinal Secretary of State the importance of not closing 
the doors against reconciliation with England. I have 
strongly urged the likelihood that in 1852 it will be of 
great consequence to the Pope that England should not 
be swayed towards him by those adverse feelings which his 
recent policy is so calculated to produce. 
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Tue misrule of King Otho in Greece had provoked a 
revolution in 1843, which led to the granting of a Con- 
stitution ; but outrages on British subjects continued, and 
sharp friction prevailed at Athens with Sir Edmund 
Lyons,! the Secretary of Legation, who did not hide his 
contempt for the sleepy and incompetent Government to 
which he was accredited. During the Easter celebrations 
in 1847 the mob sacked the house of Don Pacifico, a 
Portuguese Jew who was born in Malta and was conse- 
quently a British subject. Palmerston _ supported his 
demand for co compensation, extravagant in in amount though 
it was but nearly three years elapsed without his obtain- 
ing redress. Finally, in January, 1850, Admiral Parker 
was sent to the Pireus, and the Greek Government was 
informed that the claims must be settled within forty- 

eight hours. When the threat 1t_proved unavailing, the 
British commander seized some e forty Greek merchantmen, 
a high-handed action which aroused indignation i in Paris 
and St. Petersburg. The Russian Ambassador in London, 
Brunnow, promptly demanded explanations, and the 
French Ambassador, Drouyn de Lhuys, volunteered the 
mediation of France. At this point the Cabinet inter- 
vened and insisted on a conditional acceptance of the offer. 
A French envoy was sent to Athens, but his proposals 
were rejected by Wyse, who had replaced Lyons in 1849. 
Drouyn de Lhuys now drafted a convention which 


1 See Eardley-Wilmot, Life of Edmund, Lord Lyons, chaps. iv-v. 
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Palmerston accepted, but omitted to notify to Wyse 
before he ordered the Admiral to renew reprisals and 
compelled the Greek Government to give way. ‘The 
French Government was indignant at a settlement dictated 
by force during its mediation, and recalled the Ambassador 
from London. A vote of censure on the Foreign Minister 
was carried in the House of Lords; but Roebuck’s 
motion approving the general conduct of foreign policy by 
the Government redressed the balance, and gave Pal- 
merston the opportunity of scoring the triumph of his life 
in a five-hour speech ending with the resonant peroration, 
Civis Romanus sum. 

Lord John took his full share in one of the memorable 
debates of the century, and neither at that nor at any other 
time did he hesitate to give public and private expression 
to his approval of the general principles of Palmerston’s 
policy. Yet in 1850, as in 1846 and 1840, he watched 
with apprehension and sometimes with indignation the 
methods of his masterful colleague, who appeared to take 
an almost impish delight in playing with fire. The Prime 
Minister had not approved the use of the British fleet 
for obtaining redress at Athens, but it was the independent 
attitude of the Foreign Ministe gn Minister to his colleagues and to 
the Crown which aroused his wrath. Palmerston had 
established an imperium in imperio, and had become a law 
unto himself_instead_of being the mouthpiece of the 
Cabinet. Indeed his handling o controversy with 
Athens convinced Lord John, several of his colleagues, 


and the Imersto 


ueen that Palmerston must leave the Foreign 
Office at the end of the Session; and Palmerston was 
informed of his intention. But before the change could 


take place the Roebuck debate made the offender the 


m opular man in the country and rendered his 
eviction, for the time being, impossible. 
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Despite the disappointing record of the Greek 
Government, the population of the Ionian Islands turned 
longing eyes to Athens, and the extension of the suffrage 


in_1849 provided fresh opportunities for expressing its 
wishes. The High Commissioner, Sir Henry Ward, 
who fully realised the strength of the national sentiment, 


suggested th. that Corfu should be annexed and that the 


other islands should be presented to Greece. His view 
was shi shared ured by Lord Grey, the Secretary. for the Colonies ; 

but Palmerston, though not objecting to a plan which 
he had himself considered during 1848, argued that 
Austria and Prussia would oppose the annexation of 
Corfu, and the islands remained a British Protectorate 
till a more ¢ generous solution was adopted ten years later. 


To the Prince Consort 
January 12, 1848. 

I have read with great interest Your Royal Highness’s 
letters to Lord Palmerston and his reply. I confess I 
have much of the same distrust which Lord Palmerston 
expresses with respect to reports affecting injuriously 
British Ministers at foreign courts. The state of Greece 
unhappily is a state of oppression, anarchy, and blood- 
shed. All English travellers confirm Sir Edmund Lyons 
on this subject. Whether a different ministry would 
change this state into one of order and peace is a more 
doubtful question, and one upon which the King may 
fairly differ from Sir Edmund Lyons. I have doubts 
myself upon that subject. I admit that a long course of 
remonstrance and dissatisfaction does in some measure 
give a partial colour to the views of an Envoy, and for 
this reason I should be glad that new eyes should be used 
to inspect the state of Greece. But I could not agree to 
put any stigma upon a man so honourable and faithful as 
Sir E. Lyons. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
January 13, 1848. 
Thank you for this excellent letter. The fact is that 
the only sin of Lyons is that he has been the official 
organ of the advice and complaints of the English 
Government, and that the liberal and national party in 
Greece look up to him with respect and confidence. 


From Sir Henry Ward» 
Corfu: January 27, 1850. 

1 am perhaps doing wrong in writing to you upon a 
matter in which I have no immediate concern, but, having 
had a long conversation with Captain Slade this morning, 
who is on his way to Trieste with despatches announcing 
the blockade of the Pireus by our Fleet and the com- 
plications that are likely to arise out of it, I think it right 
to put you privately in possession of what I have heard. 
The impression amongst our own officers is one of great 
doubt as to the justice of our claim in Signor Pacifico’s 
case, its amount being swelled to £30,000 by putting the 
full value upon the Portuguese Bonds destroyed in his 
house, which were hardly worth as many shillings as they 
are charged at pounds. Protection, no doubt, he was 
entitled to, and justice, but no more; and the Greek 
Government, backed most strongly by Russia and France, 
has made such use of this exaggerated demand, that 
there is not only a powerful unanimity between the King 
and the people in resisting it, but the King has recovered 
all his popularity by doing so, and was loudly cheered 
when he appeared in the balcony of the Palace, after the 
departure of Mr. Wyse. You will take these facts for 
what they are worth. ‘They are told me by an eye-witness ; 
and it is obvious that if our claim be not perfectly just 
the odium of enforcing it by the measures that must now 
be resorted to will be very great. 


1 High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 
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To Sir Francis Baring 
February 1, 1850. 
Sir W. Parker has done and will no doubt do his 
duty. I am sorry Otho is so obstinate, but I do not 
think he will find support. 


To Sir Francis Baring 
February 14, 1850. 
I do not know what Parker has done or proposed to 
do with the vessels he has seized. I suppose you have 
sent him instructions to stop any. further seizures in 
consequence of the acceptance of the good offices of 
France. 


From Sir Henry Ward 


Corfu: February 22, 1850. 


I am very glad to hear this morning of the approach- 
ing settlement of the dispute with Greece by the accept- 
ance of French mediation. zy decent mode out of it 
was desirable ; for, in spite of all that can be said of past 
provocations, the universal feeling was that the measures 
taken were too strong for the cause of quarrel. 


From Princess Lieven 
Paris: March 9, 1850. 


Je crois c’est moi qui suis en dette. Je veux vous 
écrire quoique je n’aie rien 4 vous apprendre, 4 vous qui 
savez tout. Je relis votre lettre, Gréce, parlement, et 
d’abord ceci. Vos succés ne me font pas seulement 
aucun peine; ils me font plaisir, et de deux maniéres, 
pour vous que j’aime, et puis pour votre gouvernement 
intérieur que je crois que vous conduisez trés bien. 
Vive les ministres Whig ! Mais vous me permettez 
de ne pas vous faire compliment sur votre politique 
extérieure. La Gréce, que vous appellez un small 
matter, n’a pas été envisagé comme cela dans la vue de 
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Europe. Ona trouvé cela trés gros. Voyez vous, mon 
cher Lord John, l'Europe est peuplée d’imbéciles : 
gouvernements, peuples, tous sans autre exception que 
les rouges peut-étre dont vous faites les affaires, ont 
jugé votre procédé inique et par-dessus le marché trés 
peu habile. Cela vous est égal sans doute, je vous vois 
snapant your finger at it. Aussi je n’insiste pas. La 
situation ici est trés tendue. Le Président fait l’auto- 
crate, ses ministres ne comptent pas. Les hommes 
importans sont trés mécontens. La vérité est qu’au fond 
président, assemblée, partis, tout le monde conspire. 
Mais l’occasion, le courage, l’unité de but manquent. 
Et voila ce qui pourrait faire durer la situation actuelle 
jusqu’au terme ital ot: il faudra bien sauter le fossé ou 
tomber dedans. Personne ne pense qu’on puisse 
atteindre un dénouement quelconque sans passer par des 
luttes sanglantes. 


From Baron Brunnow 
March 13, 1850. 

I want to consult you about a matter of considerable 
importance, connected with the direct relations between 
Great Britain and Russia. Under any other circumstance 
I should not have hesitated an instant to apply to 
Palmerston for advice and assistance. But the present 
case is one in which I cannot expect from him an entirely 
impartial opinion. It is a direct complaint against some 
of your officers on the coast of Greece for having forcibly 
interfered with merchant vessels under the Russian flag. 
You will see at once that this is a very unpleasant cir- 
cumstance, which might take a bad turn unless some- 
thing should be done in time and agreed upon between 
us in order to prevent a serious misunderstanding 
between both our Governments. I need not tell you 
more to explain to you the reason which induces me to 
consult you immediately on the subject, not as the Prime 
Minister, but as a private friend in whose good feelings 
towards me I have an entire confidence. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
March 14, 1850. 

Drouyn de Lhuys was with me two hours and a half 
yesterday trying to persuade me to give up the detained 
vessels. I told him it was quite impossible, and that our 
doing so would only give false encouragement to the 
Greek Government, and make it impossible for Baron 
Gros to succeed. I read to him the note of the 17 Feb., 
in which I had stated the conditions on which we 
accepted the good offices of France, and I pointed out to 
him that that note distinctly stated that the ships would 
be kept till full satisfaction was afforded. That they had 
had that note at Paris nearly ten days before Gros started, 
and that consequently they knew when they sent him the 
conditions on which their good offices were accepted. 
I said that the number of vessels detained was grossly 
exaggerated by the accounts which were sent to Paris 
from Athens; that I did not believe that they much 
exceeded in value the amount of our demands; that 
vessels of that kind are not bank-notes; and that to 
realise their value you must have buyers as well as sellers. 
All this effort of Drouyn de Lhuys is to save the personal 
vanity of ‘Thouvenel, who without authority had promised 
that the vessels should be released ; but it would be a 
great act of weakness on our part to give up our pledge 
till we have obtained that for which it is taken in pledge. 
We should by so doing in fact make France arbitrator in 
the matter. I cannot advise such a step. Ever since 
1830 it has been the constant tactic of every French 
Government, when it has wanted to carry a point for its 
own advantage, to represent the concession which it 
asked as being essential for the maintenance of its 
domestic position ; but we have not found that when we 
did not comply the threatened danger has ever happened. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
March 25, 1850. 

Drouyn de Lhuys tried to frighten me the other day 
with the notion that Nicholas would buy the detained 
ships if we sold them, return them to the Greeks and thus 
become their creditor for the amount of our claims, and 
so acquire a wonderful political hold over Greece. I told 
him the best way of defeating such a scheme, supposing 
always that Gros should not be able to bring Otho to 
reason, would be that the French Government should 
send somebody to the auction to outbid the Russian 
agent; but I said that as the Greek Government already 
owes the Emperor nearly £200,000 on account of 
interest on the Guaranteed Debt, the same sum which 
they owe to us and to France, I did not feel any great 
alarm at the prospect that Greece might owe to Russia 
eight or ten thousand pounds more. 


From Lord Normanby 
Paris: March 28, 18s0. 


Any arrangement for a short absence on Parlia- 
mentary grounds must be contingent upon matters 
looking for the moment tolerably tranquil here. Such 
has not been the case during the last fortnight, and the 
alarm I understand has spread throughout the provinces 
from which many commissions are daily coming up to 
sell out of the funds and invest in England or America. 
My own opinion still is that the malady is rather chronic 
than acute in its present form, and that we shall at least 
have no dangerous crises at present. What I most dis- 
liked in the late elections was the exaggerated discourage- 
ment into which some of the best and ablest men in 
France were immediately scared, and on the other hand 
the choice of the names in the opposition list which 
shewed that the moderate Liberals and theoretical 
Republicans were completely swamped (and consented 
to be so) by the violent Revolutionists and Anarchists, 
calling themselves Socialists. 
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To Sir Francis Baring 
April 3, 1850. 

Parker is quite right to ask for instructions, but I 
wish he had given us some insight into the value of his 
present captures. My impression is that the best thing 
we can dois tosuspend fresh coercion, and, if after another 
fortnight King Otho does not yield, to sell his ships and 
cargoes in the dearest market. 


From Lord Palmerston 
April 16, 1850. 
I have had a long talk with Drouyn de Lhuys again 
to-day on Greek affairs, and he has proposed to me a 
Draft of Convention to be settled between us here, and 
to be sent out to Gros and Wyse to be proposed on behalf 
of France and England to the Greek Government. 
Drouyn and I have gone over Pacifico’s claims and the 
result we come to is this: that for the losses occasioned 
by the plunder of his house which he states at £4,911, he 
should receive £4,000; that with regard to his claims 
on Portugal a Commission of Arbitration should be 
appointed to investigate those claims; that the Greek 
Government should engage to pay any amount which by 
the result of such investigation it might appear that the 
Government of Portugal admits to be due but refuses to 
pay in consequence of the non-production of documents 
destroyed by the pillage of Pacifico’s house; the mer- 
chant vessels to be all released ; and the Government 
vessels to be also set free on the receipt by Wyse of a 
letter from London of which Drouyn has prepared a 
draft, which he will also send me, apologising for what 
was done about the boat of the Fantome. The only 
remaining point to be settled is the value of Finlay’s 
land, which Drouyn and I cannot determine but which 
must by this time have been settled at Athens. Drouyn 
communicated his plan to Brunnow who quite concurred. 
1 A portion of land belonging to Finlay, the historian, had been taken for 
building the King’s palace. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
May 18, 1850. 

I do not write the G/ode, nor indeed do I always read 
it. I see the people who write the foreign articles when 
they come to me to ask to be kept right as to facts and 
events, and that is very seldom, scarcely once in three 
weeks or a month; but they take their own time and 
write their own articles. I am no more answerable for 
their political opinions than the Treasury is for the abuse 
of me in the Times. But I will send for one of them and 
give him a hint. 


From Lord Clarendon 


Dublin: May 20, 1850. 

As I have the misfortune to disagree with you upon 
much of our foreign policy, I shall only express my most 
sincere regret for the pain which I am sure this differ- 
ence with France must in various ways give you; but 
I venture to make one suggestion respecting the extreme 
caution that should be used by newspapers that are 
supposed to speak the sentiments of the Government. 
Above all we should give no cause to suspect that we 
were courting or fraternising with the Red Men, as that 
would at once make the ‘friends of order’ nail their 
colours to the mast and persist in their quarrelsome 
intentions. Neither would it be successful with Cavaignac 
and his friends, for national vanity is the paramount 
feeling and would in the long run prevail; for French- 
men of all parties resent even more than ourselves the 
smallest foreign intervention in their affairs. A nickname 
would be invented for the partizans of England, and that 
would soon call them back to the fold of nationality. 


From Lord Palmerston 
May 26, 1850. 
The French Government are trying to negotiate us 
into a concession which Drouyn in his confidential con- 
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versation with Edwardes acknowledged would be out of 
the question, namely the rescinding of the engagement 
taken by Otho not to make or support any claims against 
us on account of our coercive measures. My own 
opinion is decidedly that we ought not to cancel this 
engagement, and that the French Government have no 
maintainable ground on which to rest any demand that 
we should do so. As between us and Greece, the engage- 
ment is a proper one; it imposes no burden or liability 
whatever on the Greek Government, while it shuts the 
door against future discussions which would be calcu- 
lated not only to interrupt good understanding between 
us and Greece, but also infallibly to renew unpleasant 
differences between us on the one hand, and France and 
Russia on the other. For whenever a Conference was 
held between the Three Powers on the subject of the 
Greek Loan the Greek Government would put forward 
these claims, and France and Russia would support them ; 
and thus would arise differences better avoided. 


Irom Lord Normanby 
Versailles: May 26, 1850. 


All that you say about the Press is perfectly true, and 
those pestiferous eavesdropping correspondents with the 
ignorant fabrications have done more harm even than 
the Articles. ‘They have excessively embarrassed the 
position of the poor President, and have prevented our 
receiving that assistance from him which he would have 
gladly given. But he is at this critical moment here less 
his own master upon any such points than at any former 
time. I cannot agree with you in thinking Gros a rogue. 
He expressed himself clumsily on one or two occasions ; 
but it was everything to him as reputation and future 
employment to have settled this successfully, which the 
French Government was most sincerely anxious to do. 
I should say it is always our fault in questions of foreign 
policy to think the moment a man does not do precisely 
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what one wishes he must bearogue. I have always found 
in rather a varied experience of the world that of the two 
extremes one is apt onese/f to suffer more for too much 
than too little proneness to suspect others. 


From Lord Palmerston 
May 28, 1850. 

You no doubt saw through Brunnow’s purpose in 
his very unusual course of communicating to you before- 
hand an official note which he was going to hand in to 
me. It was evidently to draw from you some expression 
or other which he might afterwards shew to be in some 
respect or other different from the answer which he might 
receive from me; and that he might thus be able to 
establish some difference between our respective opinions 
and views, and thereby weaken the action of the Govern- 
ment through its official organ. You are of course up 
to the trap, but it was slily done. 


From Lord Ashley 
June 24, 1850. 

I shall do what I can by my vote of this night to avert 
the evil of a change of government. But in announcing 
this to you, may I be allowed to request that, having 
regard to the circumstances of the case, and the spirit of 
the times, you will speak with more caution about the 
House of Lords? It is not that I wish to defend their 
late proceeding. I think it was unmanly as attacking a 
single and absent Minister, when the attack might have 
been made in his presence, and unpatriotic as done in a 
quasi-alliance with the French Cabinet to distress the 
Ministry at home. Neither do I ask it in any personal 
feeling, as Lord Grey used to say, for ‘my order.’ If 
ever I should be a member of that House I should be as 
much put out as though I were at the bottom of a well. 
I and my opinions are specially distasteful to the vast 
majority of that august Assembly ; and in truth I have 
never made one speech that their Lordships would have 
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listened to, or proposed one measure that they would 
have permitted to go toa second reading. But the House 
forms a part of the constitutional arrangement of these 
kingdoms, and cannot be got rid of, or even despised, 
without a revolution. I do not say that you did not 
speak correctly when you so entirely set aside the juris- 
diction of the Lords ; but it was a truth not to be openly 
told, and especially by the Prime Minister in these days. 
The great force lay in this, that you said what everybody 
had long thought, but no one of authority had before 
declared. I am very fearful that the folly of the Lords 
themselves in making the attempt, and sentiment upon 
it expressed so unreservedly by a functionary of your 
high social station and official rank, will render the 
present an epoch from which we shall date important 
changes. 
From Lord Palmerston 
Thursday evening. 

A great many members who probably have not 
rightly understood the words of Roebuck’s motion object 
to it as involving too sweeping an approval of all our 
Foreign Policy. I have pointed out to several that it 
only approves of the general principles of that policy, 
and that any man might vote for it who approves of those 
general principles, though he may not be satisfied that 
they were rightly applied in particular instances. 


From Lord Clarendon 
July 1, 1850. 
I must trouble you with one line of sincere con- 
gratulation upon the division, which was greater than 
I expected, upon the debate in which the superiority was 
beyond all doubt upon our side, and upon your own 
speech which to my mind was perfect. I would not wish 
a word unspoken or altered. You avoided the details 
that Palmerston in his magnificent defence had disposed 
of, and as the Head of the Government you expounded 
broad principles of policy and action in a tone of modera- 
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tion that must be grateful to the country and at the same 
time will I hope conciliate and abate alarm among Foreign 
Powers. The importance of the debate both at home and 
abroad cannot be exaggerated ; but whether the result 
will smoothe your path for the future or lead to fresh 
complications is a doubtful and anxious question. The 
Lords may obstruct, and Foreign Governments may sulk, 
and public business may come to a stand, and the Govern- 
ment may wither away from discredit, which of all things 
is the most to be avoided. But on the other hand I don’t 
think the Peelites and Protectionists have had much 
reason to think their fusion would be acceptable to the 
public or command respect for either party, and the 
Lords who are not deficient in worldly wisdom will 
perhaps see they have nothing to gain by erecting them- 
selves into a public nuisance, and the chances are that 
you will get on as well or better than hitherto. The 
debate may perhaps make foreign Governments hate us 
more, but they will not respect us less; for they must 
feel that although there has been exaggeration of prin- 
ciples on both sides, yet that the mass of opinion was 
firm and correct and that doctrines fit for international 
use have been established by the House of Commons. 
They must be aware too of the spirit of Liberalism that 
has been evoked throughout the country, and which 
upon some future occasions whether at home or abroad 
may be exhibited more actively than hitherto. 


From Sir Henry Ward 


Corfu: December 13, 1850. 


I send you a curiosity, a Declaration of Independence, 
in due and perfect form, signed by eleven members of 
the Ionian Legislative Assembly, which Her Majesty is 
desired, not requested, to carry into effect, by directing 
Lord Palmerston to make the necessary communications 
to those European Powers who were parties to the 
Treaty of Paris! It is difficult to carry impudence and 
ingratitude further than this. 
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From Lord Grey 
July 5, 1851. 

It seems to me that the question deserves serious 
consideration whether we ought not to endeavour to get 
rid of all these islands except Corfu itself. It is quite 
clear from all Ward’s letters that there is in all the other 
islands (except perhaps Paxo) an intense feeling of Greek 
nationality, and Mr. Bowen told me that the people of 
property in Cephalonia admitted that the island would 
not be as well governed as a part of Greece as it is by us, 
but that they had rather be ill governed by themselves 
than well by strangers. But if there is really this feeling, 
and a strong desire to be under a really national instead 
of a foreign government, it is quite obvious that free 
institutions (which have now been irrevocably granted) 
never will word smoothly, since they imply the necessity 
of obtaining the willing co-operation of the people. 
Hence the question naturally arises, Have we any interest 
whatever in maintaining our power in any of these 
islands except Corfu and its small dependencies ? I own 
I can see none whatever. They merely subject us to an 
inconvenient responsibility and a very heavy expense for 
military protection, while it is clear that if ever we are 
engaged in war we could not maintain our power in these 
islands for a moment with a hostile population. Nor is 
this all—a mere inspection of the map makes it I think 
obvious that all the southern islands ought to belong to 
Greece. No one can doubt that if the kingdom of Greece 
had been established at the time of the Treaty of Vienna 
these islands would have been added to it, and I think 
we have now an obvious interest in giving additional 
strength and consideration to this petty state. No doubt 
Greece is at present very ill governed ; but the best hope 
of effecting an improvement in its condition is to enlarge 
it, and the addition of these considerable islands would 
strengthen popular power in the Parliament of Greece, 
and render more difficult the maintenance of the existing 
corrupt system. 
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It is true that with regard to Corfu our interests are 
somewhat different. The existence of the fortifications 
on which we have foolishly thrown away so large a sum 
of money would render it inconvenient that this naval 
station should fall into the hands of any other Great 
Power, and if we lost our own hold over it we never could 
be quite sure that France might not get what we gave up. 
Hence I am not inclined to part with Corfu, but I am led 
to believe that there would be no real difficulty in 
separating Corfu from the other islands. Geographically 
there is clearly no reason for not doing so; on the 
contrary it would certainly be much more convenient 
geographically that the southern islands should be united 
to Greece than to Corfu. I am also informed that there 
is infinitely less of Greek feeling in the latter island than 
in the others, partly in consequence of a large proportion 
of the proprietors being of Venetian instead of Greek 
descent, partly owing to the presence for so many years 
of a large garrison and its being the seat of an English 
government, the pecuniary advantages of which are 
understood and valued by the inhabitants. Mr. Bowen 
assured me that he believed the most popular arrange- 
ment that could be made in Corfu would be that it should 
be declared a British colony, that the present state of 
things was not considered satisfactory, and that the 
people thought they were placed under disadvantages as 
compared to Malta by not having the privileges of 
British subjects. In this state of things I believe that our 
wisest course would be to endeavour to bring about the 
following arrangement: I. To dissolve the Ionian 
Republic. II. To add all the islands except Corfu to 
the Kingdom of Greece. III. To declare Corfu with its 
minor dependencies a British colony. 


From Sir Henry Ward 
February 6, 1852. 
Though you have no time now for our small affairs, 
I think you will be glad to hear what I can tell you in 
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two lines, namely, that the elections have been most 
satisfactory, and that I think I may fairly reckon upon 
a majority of 28 to 14, or even 30 to 12. In spite of 
Zante I have obtained a decisive victory ; and, though 
upon a small field, it is curious how much work, thought 
and labour and anxiety it has cost. We may now hope 
to see things settled for five years ; and if these pleasing 
anticipations be confirmed by the Address, I shall leave 
to my successor here a very different task from that which 
Lord Seaton bequeathed to me. I could have done 
nothing, however, without the confidence with which 
you have honoured me, nor shall I ever forget that under 
the most difficult circumstances I have received from you 
personally encouragement to persevere and advice that 
has enabled me to succeed. 
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Tue long expected coup d’état of Louis Napoleon, which 
took place on December 2, 1851, proved the indirect 
cause of the fall of the Russell Ministry. The Prime 
Minister, like the Queen, resolved to express no opinion 
on his action, and Palmerston sent instructions to Lord 
Normanby to this effect... The Ambassador, who 
detested the coup, was astonished on visiting the French 
Foreign Minister to learn that his chief, the life-long 
champion of constitutional government, had assured the 
French Ambassador in London of his approval. The 
Queen and Lord John, who were at first incredulous, 
were shocked at the discovery, and the offence was 
ageravated by a despatch to Normanby of December 16, 
which was seen neither by the Queen nor by any of 
his colleagues, and in which he reiterated his personal 
satisfaction. The cup was now full, and the sorely tried 
Prime Minister determined on the painful step which 
the Pacifico debate had compelled him to postpone. 
His decision was generally approved, not only by the 
Court, which was wearied by the Foreign Minister’s in- 
corrigible insubordination, but by his colleagues and by 
all who attached importance to the theory and practice 
of Cabinet responsibility. ‘It was high time,’ wrote 
Macaulay, ‘ but I cannot help being sorry.’ Looking 


1 For Palmerston’s side see Ashley, vol. ii. chap. vii. The correspondence 
of Lord John and Lansdowne is printed in Lord Kerry’s The Secret of the Coup 
@ état, part ii. 
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back on this painful incident in his Recollections, the 
veteran statesman described his action as hasty and 
precipitate, on the ground that a personal interview 
would probably have induced Palmerston to promise to 
‘act in conformity with conditions to which he had 
already given his consent.’ Such admonitions, however, 
had in the past produced only a temporary improvement, 
and the Queen bitterly observed that a man of Lord 
Palmerston’s age could not be expected to change his 
nature. At the time Lord John believed no other 
decision to be possible, and he defended his action when 
Parliament reassembled in January, 1852, in a speech 
which convinced the great majority of members. 

However complete the constitutional justification, the 
dismissal of its ablest and most popular member struck 
a mortal blow at the ebbing life of the Ministry. Lord 
Granville’s appointment to the Foreign Office delighted 
his friends, but he was too young and inexperienced to 
carry much weight in the country or abroad. Lord John’s 
renewed attempt to secure Peelite support once more 
failed, to the relief of most of his colleagues, and his 
fall was merely a question of time. With his proverbial 
courage he introduced a new Reform Bill, and offered a 
brilliant defence of Clarendon’s Irish administration; but 
his scheme for reorganising the local militia was defeated. 
The French coup d’état had revived the fear of invasion, 
and Palmerston, whose interest in national defence was 
of long standing, carried an amendment to compel 
militiamen to serve in any part of the country. The first 
Russell Ministry, which had lasted a little more than 
five years and a half, ended with a split between the two 
great Whig chiefs, which was to have a far-reaching 
effect not only on their respective careers but on the 
fortunes of their party and their country. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
June 19, 1851. 

Did you hear, what is a curious fact, that all the 
members of the French Embassy received orders from 
Paris not to go to Lady Ashburnham’s Fancy Ball last 
night, because it was the evening of the anniversary of 
Waterloo, though the Ball had no more to do with 
Waterloo than with Arbela? ‘This shews however how 
deep is the impression which our victories during the 
war have still left on the minds of public men in France, 
and we may thereby judge how ardently the present 
generation will continue to thirst for a fair and decent 
opportunity of balancing the account. Hence among 
other causes their military and naval establishments and 
their Cherburgh works. All this is one reason why I 
wish to conciliate Narvaez, for whom my admiration is 
not a bit more intense than yours. But half wild beast as 
he is, he may probably be in power again in Spain, and 
it may be worth our while to make a friend of him, or at 
least to remove the impression that we hate him ; and by 
all accounts he is much influenced by personal civilities. 
The time may come when the line which Spain may take 
may be of importance to us even without a war, and he 
may have something to say as to that line. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 21, 1851. 

I send you two letters from Normanby, one, received 
to-day, on the present state of things in France, the other 
inclosing two from Howard de Walden to me contra- 
dicting an idle report which Louis Napoleon firmly 
believed, and desired both Normanby and Edwards to 
mention to me, that Leopold had been intriguing against 
him in favour of Joinville+ Vandeweyer also denied 
this to me two days ago most positively and I have no 
doubt truly. But Paris is a town of political lies, where 


1 Son of Louis Philippe. 
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‘all is deception, naught is truth.’ It seems to me to be 
well worth your considering whether the hidden crisis 
which has sprung up in Paris should not make you put 
off your excursion thither to some quieter time. You 
would find yourself on the brink of a rumbling volcano, 
and nobody in France, in England or elsewhere would 
be persuaded that the Prime Minister of England came 
to Paris at such a moment merely to go to the play and 
lounge on the Boulevards. Of course you must see and 
talk with the President ; of course you could not avoid 
Mad. Lieven; of course you could not help saying 
something about passing and pending events. Some 
people would run about saying Lord John Russell 
approuve parfaitement tout ce que fait le Président ; 
and then his enemies would say that he is under the 
tutelle of England, and that the English Government is 
answerable for the consequences of all he may do. Others 
would boldly say Lord John Russell désapprouve en- 
tiérement les mesures du Président, and this would come 
round to him and greatly disgust him. If you said 
nothing, your silence would still be interpreted like Lord 
Burghleigh’s shake of the head in The Critic, and the 
interpretation would soon pass for truth. In short all 
parties would try to make use of you for their own 
purposes, and none would I suspect have among those 
purposes any desire friendly to yourself or to England. 
I should say chi sta bene non si muova. If it is a sacri- 
fice, all that can be said is Haec data Poena clare viventi- 
bus. At all events if you were still to think of going it 
would be a friendly and civil thing by the President to 
write him a few lines privately to ask him whether your 
coming now would be inconvenient to him, and whether 
he would prefer seeing you at some other time. 


From Lord Palmerston 
November 26, 185r. 
I am writing to Normanby to desire him to point 
out strongly to the President the impolicy of engaging 
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France in a quarrel with Russia and Turkey about a 
matter in itself so unimportant as this dispute in regard to 
the custody of churches in the Levant. But I mean to tell 
him to say that although we should prefer keeping out 
of the matter altogether, yet if the President thinks that 
Canning’s good offices could be useful towards making 
the quarrel up, we shall willingly instruct him to do what 
he can; but that it must be borne in mind that good 
offices must be accepted by both sides before they can 
be employed, and that we should go into the affair not 
as partisans of either side but as desirous of keeping 
peace. Possibly we might bring about some compromise 
which would let the French off more easily than a 
simple abandonment of a position which their Minister 
Lavallette has taken up with arrogance and precipitation. 
I conclude you would see no objection to this. 


From Lord Normanby 
Paris: December 8, 18st. 

At the early part of last week I was so engrossed with 
attempting to sift the truth of the different reports of 
passing events which were coming to me at every moment 
that 1 found it impossible to write to more than one 
person, and in the middle of the week I received a letter 
from Palmerston which if I had noticed it at all must 
have led to an answer on my part which at such a crisis 
I desired to avoid. But having taken the part of silence 
for the present you will understand why I did not write 
to you with whom I could have no half confidences, 
whilst I could as little allude to his letter to any one 
except him. And now that he has by a second of a 
stronger character obliged me to break silence I will not 
say one word which I would not equally say to him. 
‘ Your despatches since Monday,’ he says, * have all been 
hostile to Louis Napoleon.” What a diplomatist may say 
or not say here is a question of prudence, and I think I 
am sufficiently justified on the score of abstinence. I have 
not held any ‘cage of any kind since Monday 
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last with any Frenchman not attached to the President’s 
cause. But what a man of honour writes to his Govern- 
ment must be the truth and the whole truth, and I never 
before heard it was a crime for him to accompany facts 
with the expression of his opinions. If I have done 
so in this instance I am happy to find that they are 
the same as those of that party who usually support 
Palmerston as well as of other very important divisions 
of public opinion in England. 
Palmerston still seems to be under the illusion that 
Louis Napoleon means to maintain Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. I sent him home during last week Louis Napoleon’s 
own manifesto which he gave me himself the day before 
he took this step. Lest you should not have time to read 
it all I send you some extracts which I have had made as 
I had not time to copy them myself. As some doubts 
seem to have been thrown upon the terms of confidence 
I had latterly been on with Louis Napoleon, I will tell 
you what passed between us in a confidential conver- 
sation the week before. He was thanking me for having 
attended the meeting at the Cirque and asked me what 
I thought of his speech. I said he had used some hard 
words towards certain people. He then said, ‘It is 
impossible this can go on much longer as it is.’ I said, 
“After this, Sir, perhaps you will allow me as a private 
friend, in which character alone I can speak on such a 
subject, to say that if ever you feel the necessity of taking 
any step I trust that for your own interest you will take 
care that the provocation should be obvious, immediate 
and inevitable.’ He told me he felt all the importance 
of what I said. This passed just a week before the day 
when without any assignable reason he entirely ex- 
tinguished all Parliamentary Government, and revived 
that which upon trial had already been found a mockery 
of a Constitution. This I certainly never anticipated, 
but you will recollect that in all my subsequent despatches 
I never doubted his success nor that in the face of 
rampant Socialism that success was to be desired. 
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From Sir Francis Baring 
Admiralty : December 11, 1851. 


Clarendon is quite right. ‘The President has shewn 
that no man can trust him, and it is not comfortable to 
feel that we have not a single sincere ally among the 
Governments of Europe, if we have among the people. 
I am also told that the defenceless state of the country 
produced a strong impression on all foreigners who 
visited the Exhibition, and that it is a common topic of 
conversation. I have little doubt that their first attempt 
will be a dash at England. Joinville’s plan of carrying 
squadrons may be injurious, but an invasion would go 
straight to the wreck of our prosperity. I think they will 
make the attempt in the way I mentioned, increase their 
ships of the line in the Channel but not commission them, 
make a shew in the Mediterranean and tempt us by 
newspaper articles, etc., to send our great ships there, 
transfer the crews from Toulon to Brest and the North, 
obtain a momentary superiority in the Channel, and throw 
a body of troops on our shores. 


To Sir Francis Baring 
December 11, 185r. 
Normanby was very well received on Monday by 
the President and his Generals. But we must look 
ahead, and if there is any further concentration of war 
steamers, the Lisbon squadron should be ordered home. 
I should suspect the steamers are intended to meet such 
an expedition as L. N. himself made to Boulogne on the 


part of Ledru Rollin or L. Blanc. 


From Lord Normanby 
December 12, 1851. * 
I beg to call your special attention to the last para- 
graph of Lord Palmerston’s letter to me of the roth 
which begins thus: * What I am afraid of is that a desire 
should be expressed to us ue the Queen should be 
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represented by some other person at Paris. Such an 
intimation would be embarrassing.’ You cannot doubt 
that if the question was only between him and me that 
I would at once relieve him from any such prospective 
embarrassment. But though you equally with myself 
are most anxious to avoid giving any just grounds of 
complaint to Louis Napoleon whilst he remains the - 
de facto Governor of this country, yet I cannot believe 
that you could so coolly contemplate the possibility that 
he the usurper of yesterday, against whose deeds it is 
evident the whole public feeling of England revolts, 
should demand that I should be recalled and another 
Ambassador should be appointed for no other reason by 
Lord Palmerston’s own shewing than that the Prince 
may suspect that my reports to my Government are 
unfavourable to him, or that some gossip male or female 
in Princess Lieven’s drawing room may, he believes, 
have said that I had criticised the President’s proceedings. 
He goes on seriously to consider what the Government 
could do under such circumstances. How his enemies 
would triumph if they knew his own estimate of the 
dignified position in which it would appear from this 
his Foreign Policy had placed England! Such a sup- 
position is his own condemnation and is not only an 
insult to me but, if I might be permitted to express an 
opinion on that head, equally an insult to his colleagues 
as well as his country. 


From Lord Normanby 
Monday night [December, 185r.] 

I think it right to add by the messenger who returns 
home to-morrow morning that I have just come from the 
Monday’s reception at the Elysée which was held as 
usual to-night ; and I have established to my satisfaction 
that there could not have been the slightest foundation 
for that London gossip which seems to have made such 
unusual impression upon some of your colleagues, and 
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which supposes that the President’s kindly feeling 
towards me was changed by any act of mine. I think 
I continue to satisfy him completely by what I said on 
first seeing him, without of course expressing one word 
of approval of the measure itself; at any rate he talked to 
me presently on the same footing, and for some time, as 
he used on any other day during the last three years. 
The manner of the Members and all the Generals towards 
me was unusually cordial; and I am sure none of them 
shared any of those suspicions so unnecessarily expressed 
in Palmerston’s late letters to me. The rooms were full 
of Generals, a few ex-Representatives, the official em- 
ployés, and the Corps Diplomatique, who had almost all 
expressed an intention to be guided by what I did and 
I believe all were there except Kisseleff, who is ill. 


To Sir Francis Baring 
December 13, 18st. 

I shall be very glad to have an accurate account of 
our steam vessels ready and nearly ready. I do not think 
the President will make war upon us, as he did on the 
Assembly, in the middle of the night. Still, we must be 
upon our guard. 


To Lord Lansdowne 
December 15, 1851. 

I have very unpleasant letters from Normanby. It 
appears that Palmerston has remonstrated with him on 
his hostility to the President, latterly in very disagreeable 
terms, and saying the President might, he was afraid, 
ask for his recall. I am determined to support Normanby 
in this matter. He was right to tell us what he believed 
to be the truth though it might not agree with our 
opinions. But what is still graver is that Normanby 
writes ina dispatch that Turgot told him that his official 
resumption of diplomatic relations was of less consequence 
as Palmerston had told Walevski that he entirely approved 
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of what had been done, and that the President could not 
do otherwise. This is so contrary to the line of neutrality 
in the internal affairs of France, prescribed by the Queen 
and adopted by Palmerston, that the Queen is justly 
offended at it. I cannot stand any more of these sra- 
casseries. But I hope to have some explanation from 
Palmerston to-morrow. 


From Lord Palmerston 
December 18, 1851. 

You say that Normanby has sent you a Memorandum 
of his complaints and that you think him right in com- 
plaining of my letters; but you are not aware of all the 
circumstances of the case. When the President was first 
elected and for some time afterwards, he and Normanby 
were on the most friendly terms; but in course of time 
his feelings towards Normanby materially altered. He 
disliked what he considered an ostentatious display in 
public by Normanby of the footing on which they were, 
and his enemies took advantage of this to represent him 
as under the tutorship of the British Ambassador. This 
brought on a coolness on his part. Then Normanby’s 
social habits led him much among persons who gradually 
arrayed themselves in hostility to the President ; and this 
no doubt had also an effect on the President’s mind. 
It has been well known for more than a year past that they 
were not upon good terms together. But latterly the 
dissatisfaction of the President has increased, and a 
representation was very lately conveyed to me on his 
behalf as to the hostility of Normanby’s language and 
bearing towards*him, The tenor of Normanby’s des- 
patches convinced me that there was ground for the 
representation, and I foresaw that if these things were 
to go on as they were, we should have an application for 
his recall which under all circumstances would be a great 
embarrassment whether conceded or refused. _I there- 
fore thought it my duty to write at once to Normanby. 
The matter was urgent, and I wrote strongly. My 
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anticipations have proved well founded; for since I wrote 
to Normanby I have received a private communication 
from the President intimating his wish to make a 
formal request that some other person might be chosen 
to be the Queen’s representative at Paris. My answer 
of course was that I earnestly intreated him not to make 
such a request, which whatever might be the reply to 
it must be the cause of great embarrassment; and I 
hoped he would reconsider the matter. I think the 
request will not now be made, but the President evidently 
considers Normanby as an enemy, and if Normanby does 
not alter his bearing towards the President, you will 
probably ere long have to deal with such an application. 


To Lord Palmerston 


December 24, 1851. 


The Queen has fixed half past two o’clock at Windsor 
Castle for you to deliver up the seals. Lord Granville 
will be there to receive them. I rely on your kindness 
to give him every information regarding the present state 
of our foreign relations which he may require. I cannot, 
of course, expect you to admit my assertion of ‘ violations 
of prudence and decorum,’ and it would be an ungracious 
task for me to enumerate them. I have much greater 
satisfaction in repeating my cordial thanks to you for the 
personal kindness you have ever shown me as a colleague 
and a political associate. 


From Lord Palmerston 
December 24, 1851. 

_ I have received your letter of yesterday and shall 
attend your summons to deliver up the seals whenever 
I receive it. With regard to what you say about the last 
week you do not of course imagine that I do not feel 
that just indignation at the whole transaction which the 
circumstances of the case must naturally inspire. 
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From Lord Clarendon 
December 26, 1851. 


A happy Xmas to you and yours. The old year 
carries away with it a great embarrassment, and I hope 
that will be a compensation for the troubles that the 
new one must bring. I don’t make out yet the state 
of public opinion on the rupture. Surprise seems to be 
the chief feeling with a slight vein of sympathy for the 
fallen ; but the question of Ministerial strength will soon 
occupy men’s minds to the exclusion of all others, and if 
that can be quickly and satisfactorily solved it would put 
a stop to many cabals. Of course, you can never make 
another direct overture to Graham ; but, as Palmerston 
has been one of his stumbling blocks, might not G. Lewis 
(or C. Greville perhaps this time) enquire privately 
whether his views as to joining the Government are not 
changed by the late event? Would not the best way of 
sounding the Duke of Newcastle be for the Duke of B. 
to ask him to Woburn? I heard that at the Grange a 
short time ago his language respecting the Government 
was friendly ; but it would be disagreeable to have a 
refusal from him. Can Cardwell get re-elected ? Lord 
Canning would be an accession, and Granville could 
easily ascertain his inclinations. 


From Lord Lansdowne 
January 2, 1852. 

Your difficulties were great before, and those were 
sanguine indeed who could believe that the breach with 
Palmerston would not increase them. I conclude from 
what you say that the leading Peelites are now out of the 
question, but it would be something if you get Cardwell, 
and it seems to me wow that it would be worth your 
while to offer a Cabinet place to the Duke of Argyll. He 
would probably prove somewhat unmanageable, but not 
more so than the Duke of Newcastle and Gladstone, and 
certainly less so on Church matters. 
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From Lord Minto 
: January 3, 1852. 

I find from a letter of the Duke of Bedford’s written 
a day later than yours that you have little chance of 
enlisting the Duke of Newcastle ; sant mieux, in my 
opinion. I ought not to annoy you with the repetition of 
my objections to Graham, because they are also your own 
and you feel them as strongly as I can do. But what 
I am perhaps more alive to are the fatal consequences of 
adding new strength to the low and narrow policy which 
you have already found yourself on many important 
questions unable to contend against, and of which we 
and other nations are now tasting the bitter fruits. The 
state of Europe is such as to give much ground for anxiety, 
more so, perhaps, than at any period since the peace. 
Much will depend upon the influence we may be dis- 
posed and able to exert, but which will require great 
judgement and firmness and a fixed determination in the 
attitude we are to assume. ‘This may not be very easy 
with the Cabinet constituted as it is, though perhaps 
some may become more tractable to escape the reproach 
of a change of policy consequent upon Palmerston’s 
removal ; but if you swamp yourself with Graham or his 
like I should lose all hope of good to the country or of 
credit to the Government. I am glad, not at all sur- 
prised, to hear that Granville is doing so well. I had 
very long watched him narrowly, and every day raised 
him in my opinion. He at least is not one of those 
whose sight cannot reach across the Channel. 


From Lord Clarendon 
Dublin: January 4, 1852. 


1852 does not begin very auspiciously, but factious 
people and idle rumours generally make the horizon 
cloudy before Parliament meets. When that agree- 
able event occurs you will know your true position. 
I get many letters and opinions from England, the 
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résumé of which seems to be: (1) That if the House of 
Commons could be shut up this year, it would give 
universal satisfaction ; (2) That the Government ought 
to be strengthened by the best working men of the 
Peelite party ; (3) That the minor Peelites without the 
others would give no strength ; (4) That the Protection- 
ists are more likely to support or at least not to oppose 
the Government if no Peelite addition is made to it ; 
(5) That too much attention should not be paid to the 
Manchester school, as it only consists of four and they 
are not agreed among themselves ; (6) ‘That Palmerston 
has no party in the country, as he would be disgraced 
and therefore useless if he joined the Protectionists, and 
the Radicals have not the slightest confidence in him. 
His friends and newspapers put about that he is the 
victim of a cabal, and this sustains him for a time ; but 
if he fails to prove it he will sink in public opinion. 
There is also a notion that he has not behaved well to 
the Queen, and people are disposed to resent that. I give 
you these opinions, but you will know best whether they 
are correct. 


To Lord Lansdowne 
January 16, 1852. 

I confess it is very hard on you, as you said yesterday, 
to stay in office, which you don’t like, to prepare a 
measure which (or part of which) you don’t like. But 
it would be much worse to close a long and distinguished 
political life by breaking asunder a Whig Government 
as a prelude to breaking asunder the Whig party. If 
I could find anybody to take my place in the Commons 
I would go myself to propose the Reform Bill No. 2 in 
the H. of Lords. 


To Lord Granville 
January 19, 1852. 
As the President is so ready to listen to every story 
he hears we ought to have at once a person at Paris to 
whom he can refer when absurd stories about England 
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are told him. I do not know how far Lord Canning 
might gain his confidence, but I think Clanricarde would 
have it at once. © My advice, therefore, is that you 
should propose Clanricarde at once to succeed Normanby 
to the Queen. . . . It would surely be very absurd, 
for the sake of occupying Savoy for a time, that France 
should give Austria the command of all Italy ; only 
leaving a French garrison to keep down the mob of 
Rome. This might easily be put to the President. 


From Sir Francis Baring 
Admiralty: January 19, 1852. 

I have considered the question of an increase of men. 
There is no doubt a general alarm, and we could get an 
increase without difficulty. But I think it right to take 
a calmer view than John Bull is in the habit of doing, 
and lull the alarm than increase it. My opinion then 
remains unchanged that the wisest course is to take the 
opportunity of this feeling to carry measures for the 
permanent defence of the country rather than to increase 
our actual force. First, because I do not think this can 
be construed as a hostile act towards France. If we 
reorganise our Militia and constitute a better system for 
manning the Navy, we do no more than would be wise 
to do in the quietest times, and more especially as regards 
the Navy do what everybody says ought to have been 
done for the last twenty years. If we increase the Navy, 
I conclude it would be with the object of having a Channel 
squadron. But if we have one, and flourish it in the face 
of France, we have no right to complain if they bring 
round their Fleet from Toulon to Brest or Cherbourg ; 
and on the whole we shall not gain by this change. 

From Lord Clarendon 
January 22, 1852. 

I am very glad you are relieved from uneasiness 
about negotiations that could lead to no good result, and 
much obliged to you for telling me that any opinions of 
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mine were of use. ‘The cry for ‘more strength,’ i.e. 
displacing tried men for others not so good as themselves, 
seems to have ceased, and that of ‘ exclusiveness ’ must 
do so likewise when you announce that your colleagues 
were all ready to make way for recruits. If Gladstone 
had joined he would have given you more trouble in the 
Cabinet than he can in opposition. The Duke of 
Newcastle and Cardwell would both have wanted very 
high places and have been found unfit forthem. Graham 
is the only man of the party to which he hardly belongs 
worth having, and he has had sense enough to see that 
he should do more harm than good by joining you. As 
he always fancies he is an object of dislike (and probably 
knows the reason why) personal attentions go a long way 
with him ; and if he is consulted or at least informed as 
an amicus curiae, I think you would muzzle his opposi- 
tion, which if it was fierce and real would attract some 
adherents particularly from among the Irish. The Brass 
Band! will not hold together unless they can get a 
leader, but they won’t submit to be guided by a less man 
than Graham. I see that Palmerston and his friends 
appeal triumphantly tothe joy of foreign Governments at 
his retirement as a proof of what a very English Minister 
he was, and of the loss the country sustained when he 
left the F.O. ; but, if this were not a gross fallacy, it 
would prove that the interests of England were opposed 
to those of all other countries whose hostility to them was 
consequently justifiable. English and foreign interests, 
however, both rightly understood, are much nearer being 
identical than antagonistic, and the British Minister who 
upholds the honour and dignity of his country, so far 
from being hated, is sure to command respect abroad. 

It was not for that that Palmerston became an object 
of hatred and suspicion to foreign Governments, it was 
for meddling with their internal affairs and for giving 


1 The Parliamentary representatives of the Tenants’ League, founded in 
1850 by the * Young Ireland’ party and by the Sadleir brothers and Keogh, 
were nicknamed the ‘ Brass Band.’ 
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opinions unasked in language that was offensive which, 
so far from being useful to us, was a positive prejudice 
to British interests and British subjects throughout the 
Continent, while it was injurious to the cause which P. 
desired to advance, and indisposed foreign Governments 
to entertain the reclamations we were justified in making 
for ourselves. I think, therefore, that they have reason 
to rejoice at his being out of office, and that British 
interests so far from suffering will gain by it, as the 
motives or pretexts for hostility to us will no longer exist. 
Palmerston’s policy if tried by its success is a signal 
failure. He has endeavoured to promote the cause of 
Constitutional government in Europe, and every country 
is now groaning under military despotism. During 
four years Europe has been in trouble while we have 
been peaceful and prosperous, and we might have turned 
our position to great account as mediators and increased 
our power for good as the advocates of moderate princi- 
ples ; instead of which, on the day that P. left office we 
had not an ally whom we could depend upon, and we 
were rapidly drifting towards isolation. If P.’s retire- 
ment had been delayed three weeks longer Russia and 
Austria would have fraternised with the President, who 
now, naturally enough, mourns over the untoward event. 
I am afraid you will dissent from all this, but they are no 
new opinions of mine. 


From Lord Normanby 
January 28, 1852. 
I did as you say place myself in your hands and 
therefore accept your decision without another word, 
though, as Melbourne used to say of Brougham, ‘ one 
can never expect a man to acquiesce in the grounds of 
his own exclusion,’ and this the rather as I always thought 
I have been specially carrying out your own intentions, 
and in this last instance have saved the country from 
being compromised in a manner at variance with the 
views of the Government and the opinions of the English 
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people. My position if I had remained could have been 
no longer an agreeable one, and in some respects there 
might have been personal disadvantages. Indeed I could 
only have borne to remain if the Government had agreed 
with me in thinking that I had acquired from long 
experience facilities for watching the changing scene 
which no new man could possess ; but it may as you seem 
to think be a disqualification for dealing with Louis 
Napoleon and his minions that we should through so 
many years have possessed the friendship and esteem of 
almost all the respectable public men of France of every 
shade of political opinion. 


From Lord Clarendon 
February 3, 1852. 

Until it is a fait accompli | shall not believe that Derby 
means to volunteer for the forlorn hope of governing the 
country with or without Protection. If he taxes food he 
will have a rebellion or as good as in the towns; if he 
turns over sound principles his party will do the same by 
him. If, however, he is blinded by his Rupertism and 
determined to rush into the fray, I hope he will do so at 
once and not make a waiting race of it. I am sure it 
would be better for the Liberals as a party to go out now 
and not tarry for the damage that a session always brings 
with it. ‘The sooner his real intentions are known the 
better. In what I said about Palmerston I merely 
adverted to the result of his policy for the last four years. 
If I had discussed his merits as a statesman I should have 
put them very high indeed. His wonderful energy and 
power of workand moral courage, his thoroughly English 
feelings and ready application of the soundest inter- 
national, commercial, and economical principles, together 
with his great ability in writing and speaking, combined 
to render him one of the most powerful men of his time ; 
and I always lamented that his defects, small in proportion 
to his merits, should have neutralised his usefulness and 
made him, as he actually became of late, dangerous. 
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From Lord Clarendon 
February 5, 1852. 

I must send you one line of congratulation upon your 
speech ix re Palmerston, which must have been difficult 
and painful to make, but which was admirable in all its 
parts and must I think have convinced every important 
hearer that, consistently with the respect due to the Queen 
and to yourself as First Minister, you had no alternative 
but to take the course you did. You managed to steer 
clear of offence to France, and your line towards 
Palmerston was not unnecessarily severe, though by 
reading the Queen’s minute upon the manner in which 
the affairs of the F.O. were to be conducted the public 
will be informed of all that She and you had been exposed 
to, and how little P. felt himself bound by his engagement 
to comply with Her directions. Your announcement 
that you took the whole responsibility upon yourself was 
worthy of you, and you completely disposed of the news- 
paper calumnies about ministerial cabals and foreign 
interference. Palmerston’s reply was not as able as I 
expected, and he spoke as if he felt that the country must 
adopt your view of his conduct. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


A CONSERVATIVE INTERLUDE 


On the fall of the Russell Ministry in February, 1852, 
Lord Derby took office without a majority; and the 
General Election in July, though increasing the number 
of his followers, failed to provide the support which he 
required.1 Such a Government of caretakers could not 
last long, and the situation pointed to a coalition between 
Whigs and Peelites, which alone could safeguard the 
triumph of Free Trade. ‘I feel certain,’ wrote Aberdeen 
to Princess Lieven on March 5, ‘ that a Government of 
progress in these times is indispensable. None can be 
too liberal for me, provided it does not abandon its 
conservative character.” During the summer a lively 
correspondence was carried on between Lord John and 
the Peelite leaders, which smoothed away the obstacles 
to co-operation without attempting to determine in 
advance who should command the joint forces, though 
the choice was believed to lie between Lansdowne and 
Aberdeen. When the defeat of Disraeli’s budget in 
December ended the brief career of the Conservative 
Ministry, Lord John, who had filled his leisure hours 
with literary work, returned to office as a member of a 


Cabinet formed by Lord Aberdeen. 


From the King of the Belgians 
Laeken: April 20, 1852. 
My dear Lord John,—I have waited for your 
holydays, knowing you much occupied, before I recalled 


1 There is no official biography of Lord Derby. The best account of 
his three Ministries is in Buckle, Life of Disraeli, vols. iii-iv. 
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myself to your kind recollection, and to thank you for 
your constant confidence and kindness during these last 
eventful years. “Without vanity I may say that this 
country has passed honourably and usefully through the 
difficulties and dangers we have had to struggle with, and 
without it, it is probable that the anarchical republic 
would have gone very far in deed. Now we have a total 
change, and from a republic which of late had been 
moderate and observant of all the regular forms of 
government, we have one of the most absolute Dictators 
perhaps ever known in history. My personal conviction 
is that in the mind of Louis Napoleon there exists a pro- 
gramme immoveably fixed which contains the whole of the 
position of the Emperor Napoleon ; i.e. the boundaries 
of the Empire as they were in 1811, the Protectorate 
over Germany, Italy, Poland, &c. This programme will 
appear or be put aside according to circumstances, but 
it will never be abandoned. I believe besides that there 
exists a wish of going beyond the Uncle, and of avenging 
his fate, and I firmly believe that the great aim will be to 
humble England. All I say here is founded on very 
excellent and safe authority. England ought to be safe 
at home; next to that it should be able to assist those 
who have a right to claim that assistance, and who are of 
great importance to England. One hears sometimes 
strange speeches on these subjects, particularly from 
what is called the Manchester party, and I enclose an 
extract of Thiers’ Histoire de la Révolution, well deserving 
of the utmost attention, at the present moment. 

The next thing to look to is that the Great Powers 
of Europe should be closely united against all acts of 
ageression on the part of France. One must not under- 
rate France, where slumber elements sufficient again to 
upset Europe, and which can only successfully be checked 
by the union of all the Powers, as it existed in the latter 
part of 1813. Every imaginable deception will be 
practised to disunite the Powers, and to turn their 
attention from the real danger. England will find its 
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most powerful ally in Russia; Prussia is well disposed 
and stands foremost in the struggle, but without Russia 
it could not resist the power of France. Russia besides 
will strongly influence Austria, which from a natural 
apprehension of revolutionary movements leans towards 
Louis Napoleon. Here everything will be done to avoid 
any even distantly plausible cause of complaint from 
France, though it will not be easy to do so; and the 
immense numbers of French who are turned out of their 
country with passports for this may become a serious 
source of annoyance and danger for us. Considering 
that we are so dreadfully near Paris, I mean to go on with 
all the military measures, without doing however any- 
thing that could give offence. Antwerp is to be made 
very strong, and its strength may have the advantage of 
making the French pause before they molest us, as it 
might prove a great loss of time and give them a good 
deal of trouble. You can do much to impress England 
with the necessity of being prepared. To exist as it were 
on the pleasure of one’s greatest rival and enemy would be 
in truth having no longer any political existence at all. I fear 
that as long as France is not kept quiet by a constitutional 
form of Government, Europe will not have a moment’s 
rest or safety. 
To Lord Aberdeen 
July 2, 1852. 

You will have been surprised by the speech made by 
Lord Palmerston the other day in the House of Commons. 
An inference has been drawn from it (not unnaturally) 
that my administration sought to wrest Northern Italy 
from Austria. I trust you are not likely to give credit 
to this supposition, but, lest you should, I wish to state 
to you some facts. Lord Minto told Charles Albert that 
England would see with displeasure any disturbance of 
the territorial arrangements of Europe. You may think 
that we should have held stronger language—that is 
a matter of opinion into which I shall not enter. What 
I assert is that both Lord Minto and Mr. Abercromby 
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endeavoured, as they were instructed, to dissuade Charles 
Albert from his enterprise. After he had rashly made his 
first attempt we in conjunction with France proposed to 
mediate. What we intended to propose was that Charles 
Albert should withdraw his claims to Northern Italy 
(Lombardy and Venice), and that Austria should with- 
draw her claims to indemnity for the past war. This was 
settled between Palmerston and me, and would have been 
laid before the Queen in formal shape. But both parties 
were anxious for another struggle ; Charles Albert broke 
the truce and was beat at Novara. We then interfered 
by advice. I advised the Piedmontese envoy to offer 
sixty or seventy millions of francs instead of thirty which 
he proposed, and Thiers at Paris told M. Hubner that 
if moderate terms were not accepted at Vienna France 
would go to war. Thus the peace was made. If you 
have no objection I wish you would communicate this 
statement to Mr. Delane. Lord Palmerston the other 
day spoke his own sentiments only, and not those of the 
late Government. 


From Sir ‘fames Graham 
July 28, 1852. 

J am at a loss to conjecture how Lord Derby or any 
other Minister can carry on the Government with such 
a House of Commons. Dependence on doubtfuls is a 
miserable existence. The Irish Board also is a broken 
reed, which will pierce the hand that leans on it. I see 
plainly the materials for overthrowing a Government, 
none on which the foundation can be laid for building 
up a powerful one. Time at all events will be required 
for exposing and destroying the deceptions of the present 
Ministry, as well as for setting up a better scheme of 
Government to which Public Opinion may be reconciled. 
But in these tardy operations some unforeseen event 
generally occurs, which upsets all previous calculations 
and leads to results that were least anticipated. After all 
the old maxim, I believe, will hold good, that the first 
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duty of an Opposition is to beat the Government. The 
rest must be left more or less to chance; but it is well, 
as far as possible, to arrive at an agreement beforehand 
on the principles and outline of the measures which it 
would be desirable to substitute for the policy to be 
attacked. Progress must be the watchword of the 
Opposition. 
To Lord Aberdeen 
August 17, 1852. 

It does not appear that there is anything to be done 
beyond being prepared when Parliament meets to defend 
the Free Trade Policy. Whether that should be done in 
the shape of anamendment to the Address, of a resolution, 
or in any other form must, I conceive, be left for con- 
sideration when the time approaches. Generally, I should 
say, that it will be a great advantage if Lord Derby can be 
induced to fulfil his pledge of producing his measures 
before we pronounce any opinion by vote. But that he 
may refuse or evade. It may tend to clearness, especially 
after what Mr. Gladstone has said to you of the financial 
policy, if I state my own view of the separate heads of 
questions involved in the term free trade. (1) Freedom 
from any duty upon corn. This, in spite of some fencing 
on the part of Mr. Disraeli, may be assumed to be given 
up. (2) Progress in the abolition of differential duties, 
now most of them of minor importance. (3) The 
abolition or reduction of duties pressing upon industry 
and general consumption by means of the revenue 
derived from the Income and Property Tax. The first 
head disappearing, and the second admitting of delay, 
the third head of questions may become the most impor- 
tant. Upon this head we have maintained that the 
policy of Sir R, Peel ought to be continued for the further 
relief of the country. The Protectionists on the other 
hand maintain that any relief which can be given should 
be given to the interests injured by precipitate legislation, 
and that the Income Tax ought to be gradually discon- 
tinued. I believe I have stated fairly the desire of the 
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two opposing parties. Mr. Disraeli’s notion of relieving 
agriculture by a measure which is to please all mankind 


I hold to be illusory. 


From Lord Brougham 
September 15, 1852. 

You know I never spare you when you do ill or avoid 
telling you how far (if at all) you have injured yourself. 
Therefore it is only just that I should let you know when 
you are flourishing, and I am happy to say I can do this 
very conscientiously now. For I see the most indubitable 
truth not only of the vile, stupid, beastly clamour of last 
spring having passed away, as indeed I never doubted it 
would, but of your cursed ‘mummery and superstition ’ 
affair having been entirely obliterated, not by calm 
reflection, for you were then in the wrong, but by the aid 
of the Irish priests, whose abominating howl set all 
rational men against them and also many not very 
rational. Therefore you have even more than fair play 
on that head, and only require to use your advantage 
wisely and temperately as I know you will. The 
Government I really believe are a good deal less easy 
than they pretend. Help they will get none, that is 
plain. 

To Lord Lansdowne 
September 22, 1852. 

I have had a very friendly letter from Lord Aberdeen, 
saying that though all fusions, beginning with that of 
the House of Bourbon, are obstructed by distrusts and 
jealousies, he does not think the fusion of the Peelites 
with us at all unlikely or distant, but that it must be 
brought about by circumstances rather than by stipulation. 


From Lord Brougham 
September 25, 1852. 
I am a little uneasy about Foreign affairs, because 
L. N. may be led to gratify the vile French feelings, which 
he is doing all he can to stir up for his own purposes, 
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and which may be found such as he cannot gratify with- 
out a succession of fresh excitements. If he takes the 
Empire now (which I will continue to doubt till I see it) 
he is at the end of Ais tether, and has no new matter to 
keep the multitude agog about. President for life 
would, at least, give a delay. As for the spectacle now 
exhibited in France, we in England who recollect 1820 
and 1837 must not be too contemptuous of a people 
being carried off their feet by a mere name. 1 will say 
nothing of 1837, but I well remember Geo. IV changing 
his name to King, having been the whole thing for eight 
years, and the Brighton road was choked up with people 
trying to catch a sight of him, when the week before no 
one turned his head the way he came. A few weeks after 
they would have torn him in pieces and a few months 
later all was forgotten. 


To Lord Yarborough 
October 10, 1852. 

J am much obliged to you for allowing me to know 
what has reached you respecting the views of Mr. Cobden, 
which are stated to be identical with those of Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Bright. I entirely concur with Mr. Cobden in 
the opinion that the first thing to be done is to secure and 
make fast the Free Trade policy. The equalisation of 
the Sugar Duties, and the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
both of which measures were carried under my adminis- 
tration, leave no great barrier of restriction and monopoly 
standing, so that the object will be rather to continue 
and strengthen the present commercial policy than to 
recommend any large measures on that subject. I am, 
therefore, in favour of a positive declaration by the 
House of Commons in favour of Free Trade. But I am 
for waiting till the declaration of the measures announced 
by Disraeli is made, or until Disraeli has declined making 
any such declaration before Xmas. This however is 
a question of policy and practical expediency. The 
second question, namely the Rar aa of the ballot by a 
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party or by a Government as a distinctive measure is a 
question of principle. My opinions on this subject have 
been repeatedly stated in the House of Commons, and 
I have seen no reason to alter them. What has happened 
in Ireland only shews that the landlords and the priests 
have exercised their tyranny more unsparingly than ever, 
but the ballot gives no security against one species of 
this tyranny and very little against the other. I shall be 
quite content to forego office if it is only to be obtained by 
concession upon this subject. 


To Lord Lansdowne : 
October 26, 1852. 
There are two or three things which are mentioned 
in Palmerston’s letter to you upon which I cannot help 
remarking. In the first place, altho’ it is quite true 
that I extended my plan of reform beyond my first 
intentions, it is no less true that the decision of the 
Cabinet to postpone the consideration of the question 
from 1850 to 1851 induced people to discuss the matter, 
and made that which would have been wise in 1850 
inadequate in 1851. I do not mean to insist on the 
measure as proposed, but some way of dealing with the 
smaller boroughs had become and is become necessary. 
I do not think there is any foundation for the statement 
made to Palmerston by Sir Benjamin Hull. I believe 
my militia measure would have produced a good force, 
and that the present law will produce a bad one. I exam- 
ined the Bill with a view to alter it in Committee, but 
found I could not propose any amendments which did 
not go to the root of the whole measure. I disliked the 
notion of attacking the Bill in detail with a view of 
throwing it out. Had I been acting on party motives, 
as Palmerston most untruly said, I should have voted 
for the second reading, and have attacked the clauses 
separately with a view of throwing out the Bill. As to 
Palmerston’s own removal from office, I wish it had been 
done more gently, but in the result I could not have 
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done otherwise. The Minute of 1850 was written in 
consequence of the repeated instances in which Lord 
Palmerston had taken important steps not sanctioned 
by the Queen, by the Cabinet, or by me. It was her 
desire that I should send the Minute. Upon one of 
these instances where the passage of a dispatch to Spain 
had been retained against my remonstrance, Lord Grey 
said to me, ‘I know what my father would have done ; 
he would have instantly sent for the Seals.’ I never told 
Walewski that I approved of the coup d’état. I always 
confined my good wishes to the measures taken to put 
down the Socialists. 
To Edward Ellice 
November 2, 1852. 

It appears by a letter to the Duke that you have 
mistaken the object of my dinner on the roth. . It is not 
to organise an Opposition, for the party, whether minis- 
terial or opposition, has been organised since the days of 
Lord Rockingham and Mr. Fox. It is not to oppose, 
right or wrong. It is simply for the purpose of keeping 
together men who think alike on public affairs, a charge 
which has devolved on me since Althorp went to the 
House of Lords in 1834. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary to consult ; and if I am precluded from consulting 
exclusively the members of the old Cabinet, or the whole 
party, I must consult some eighteen or twenty of the 
leading members of the House of Commons of the Whig 
party. You saw the result of the want of concert to 
which 1 was driven last session in the division on the 
Militia Bill. I cannot conclude without saying that 
I cannot help feeling hurt at the imputations you threw 
upon me in your letters, that if I am excluded I shall 
break everything to pieces ‘ like a bull in a china shop,’ 
&c. Ihave always endeavoured to pursue what I thought 
the public good, and have had the gratification of seeing 
that, amongst all the charges brought against me, this 
one of dishonesty has never found any credit, and indeed 
has scarcely passed the lips of anyone. However I dare 
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say you did not mean all this seriously. On the other 
hand, seeing what we have seen, I am very chary of my 
political character. - 


From Richard Cobden 
November 13, 1852. 

I have heard with astonishment that there are 
members of the Free Trade party who are inclined to 
postpone a resolution pledging the House to Free Trade 
principles until after the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
shall have made his financial statement. The issue 
tried at the late election was Free Trade versus Protection. 
I never understood that Mr. Disraeli’s budget was the 
question at issue. It would doubtless be very convenient 
to him and his party to draw us from the strong intel- 
ligible ground we occupy and lead us into a labyrinth of 
statistics having reference to a totally distinct question ; 
but I confess my astonishment that anybody on our side 
of the House should have fallen into so obvious a snare. 
I am aware from what you said yesterday that you do not 
give countenance to the plan of delay ; but having an 
impression that there are people going about trying to 
influence Villiers, I have taken the opportunity of men- 
tioning to Sir James Graham and others who may be 
likely to hear this gossip misrepresented, that if I stand 
alone, and nobody else brings forward a substantive 
motion on the 23rd, J wil/ do so. At the same time I am 
quite satisfied that Villiers will be firm ; but I hope 
this declaration of mine may save him from gossiping 
importunity. 


From Sir Fames Graham 
November 24, 1852. 


If we could come to an agreement with Villiers, 
Cobden, and Bright beforehand that Villiers at the 
meeting of the House should ask D’Israeli whether he 
would accept Palmerston’s amendment with the view of 
adopting it in lieu of his own motion, the chances of 
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carrying the original motion would be very much improved 
in the event of D’Israeli rejecting the offer. On the 
other hand the acceptance by D’Israeli at the point of the 
sword would enhance the triumph of the Free Traders. 
In this sense there is an advantage in conferring with 
Bright and Cobden while the intentions of the Govern- 
ment are yet unknown. ‘The appearance of the least 
collusion is avoided. At the same time it must be 
observed that the inducement to Bright and Cobden 
to acquiesce in any such course is diminished when 
hesitation in adherence to the words heard is to be 
demonstrated, without any certainty of the milder terms 
being accepted. Iam disposed to take the course which 
you may deliberately think the best in such difficult 
circumstances. 
From Fohn Bright 
December 12, 1852. 

I take the liberty of troubling you with three letters 
I have received from some of my old Durham constituents. 
Mr. Henderson is the mainstay of the Liberal party there ; 
he is a carpet manufacturer, in good circumstances, and 
much respected. Mr. Marshall is a solicitor, in good 
practice and of long standing, in the city of Durham. 
Mr. Watson is an old man, very honest I believe, but in 
humble circumstances. I should not have asked you 
to read these letters but that you profess an anxiety to 
purify our election system, and yet oppose the Ballot. 
I think every man who opposes the Ballot is at least bound 
to shew that some other remedy can be applied to 
grievances and evils so flagrant as those which disturb, 
and indeed pollute, our system of elections; and if no 
such remedy can be suggested or applied, he is equally 
bound to allow the trial of the Ballot, which so many men 
of the highest intelligence, and experience, and virtue, 
believe to be the only efficient remedy. I have heard you 
speak of the Ballot as a principle ; to me it seems but a 
mode of doing something—a part of the outside machinery 
of elections, and no more a principle than whether county 
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elections shall occupy two days or only one day. It 
confers no franchise, nor does it limit it. It extends no 
political power, nor does it change it in any way. As 
well might it be said that to ride in a carriage to the poll 
to avoid a mob, rather than to walk and be pelted with 
stones and mud, is a principle. To ride may be the only 
means of getting a vote at all, or of voting freely ; and 
the Ballot is only intended to shelter men from attacks 
as injurious, and even less to be palliated than those which 
arise occasionally from mobs. 

I have a brother now in the United States. He writes 
from Boston that nothing can exceed the tranquillity and 
order with which the elections are conducted—the Ballot 
works admirably. And surely in this country we are not 
so obtuse and prejudiced as not to give a trial to what 
works so well elsewhere, and to what is, on the face of it, 
so just and reasonable. Our present system is perfectly 
hideous. It disgraces candidates and depraves electors ; 
and the scenes which take place at every general, and 
almost at every particular, election are a frightful price 
to pay for Parliamentary government. 

Surely, if electors wish to vote by Ballot, no man has 
aright to deny it to them; and if a majority of any con- 
stituency prefer that plan, who can, with any show of 
reason, say they are overthrowing a sound principle, or 
adopting a false one? Pray excuse my writing this. 
I am disgusted with the scandalous immoralities of our 
system, and anxious for a change. ‘The power to make 
it is in your hands, for scarcely any man on our side of the 
House is now opposed to it. I beg you will not take the 
trouble to reply to this, and that you will forgive me for 
writing it. 

To Fohn Bright 
December 14, 1852. 

I return your letters from Durham. They do indeed 
exhibit a hideous picture. But I think it could be more 
easily cured without ballot than with, if there were a will. 
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THE ABERDEEN MINISTRY 


Ir cost Lord John, as ex-Prime Minister, a momentary 
pang to accept office under a man who represented the 
smaller wing of the Coalition and whose ability was 
notoriously inferior to his own.!. The Leadership of the 
House of Commons was his by right, and after some 
hesitation he consented to combine with it the Foreign 
Office, on the understanding that he should transfer the 
burden to Clarendon after a few weeks. It was also 
understood that at some not very distant time Lord 
Aberdeen would retire if circumstances permitted, and 
hand over the reins to his Whig colleague. The Prime 
Minister was the gentlest and most tactful of men, and 
the personal relations of the two chiefs during the first 
year of their partnership were on the whole harmonious ; 
but there was naturally a good deal of friction in regard 
to posts and patronage. ‘I have never passed a week so 
unpleasantly,’ complained Sir James Graham, the right- 
hand man of Lord Aberdeen ; ‘ it was a battle for places.’ 
The Whigs, who contributed over three quarters to the 
ministerial majority, expected the lion’s share of the 
prizes, while the Peelite minority pointed proudly to the 
proved ability of their leaders. ‘ The Whigs,’ complained 
Lord John with unusual acerbity to his chief a year later, 
“write to me imagining that I have some influence in 
political and ecclesiastical appointments. It is a mistake.’ 


1 The case against Lord John during the Coalition Ministry is authorita- 
tively stated by Lady Frances Balfour in her Life of Lord Aberdeen, and by 
Lord Stanmore in his biographies of his father and of Lord Herbert. 
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“To say the truth,’ replied the Prime Minister tartly, 
“I thought that I had done little else than comply with 
your wishes, either at the formation of the Government 
or ever since, and I imagined that this was matter of 
notoriety.’ Despite these inevitable bickerings between 
the two wings the session of 1853, rendered memorable 
by Gladstone’s first budget, was an acknowledged success, 
and the Leader of the House earned golden opinions. 
‘The Government,’ wrote Aberdeen to Guizot in May, 
“is infinitely stronger and better than I ever expected to 
see it’; and his letters are filled with tributes to the unity 
of the Cabinet. In the summer he attempted to carry 
out his plan of making way for Lord John; but several 
of his colleagues objected, and the danger in Eastern 
Europe rendered a reconstruction of the Government 
undesirable. 

A rift within the lute appeared in the autumn, when 
the Whig leader proposed to his colleagues the out- 
lines of a new and comprehensive Reform Bill, which 
Palmerston flatly declined to accept. He had begun 
his career as a Tory and, like Melbourne, had moved 
into the Whig camp after a period of Canningite 
quarantine. He had swallowed the Act of 1832, but 
had no stomach for a second meal. The situation was 
complicated by the fact that Lord Lansdowne, whose 
authority in the Whig party was second only to that of 
Lord John himself, was opposed to the scheme. The 
Prime Minister, however, a late but convinced convert, 
stood loyally by his principal lieutenant, and Palmerston 
resigned; but Lansdowne was persuaded by a few 
trifling concessions to remain, and Palmerston, who soon 
regretted his hasty action, quickly returned to the fold. 


1 Palmerston’s resignation is discussed by B. Kingsley Martin, The 
Triumph of Lord Palmerston, 172-183. 
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Lord John had won the first round of the battle, but 
Palmerston was to win the campaign ; for at the opening 
of the session of 1854, of which the Reform Bill was to 
be the main task, the country was thinking not of the 
disfranchisement of small boroughs and the extension of 
the franchise but of the gathering war-clouds in the 
Near East. Should the Government proceed with the 
Bill, postpone it, or drop it altogether? It was a 
question of more importance to its chief sponsor than to 
any other Minister or even to the Cabinet itself, and like 
many other difficult questions it was answered by the 
progress of events. ‘The second reading was postponed 
till April 27; but with the outbreak of war at the end of 
March there could be no further thought of contro- 
versial legislation. On April 8 Lord John resigned, 
but subsequently yielded to the wish of the Cabinet to 
consent to the indefinite postponement of the Bill and 
to the withdrawal of his resignation. On April 11, in 
a voice broken with emotion, he announced the decision 
to the House, which rewarded him for his patriotic self- 
sacrifice by a chorus of sympathetic cheers. 


From the Duke of Bedford 


December 19, 1852. 

After the fullest and most anxious consideration I 
have been able to give to our present political and party 
difficulties, there is but one conclusion I can arrive at, 
viz. that Lord Aberdeen should be placed at the head 
of the new Government, with you to lead in the House 
of Commons. ‘There would still be difficulties, but this 
should be the groundwork, and I trust you will not 
hesitate to consent to it. I have written to Lords 
Lansdowne and Aberdeen, and most fully and unre- 
servedly to Osborne, but the Queen ought not to remain 
there. Do not, for God’s sake, allow any personal 
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feelings to prevent this arrangement, but I am persuaded 
you will not. Pam will still be a difficulty, but if Lords 
A. and L. do not object, I think an offer should be made 
to him. Ireland would be the best place for him. 


From Lady Fohn Russell's Fournal 


Monday, December 20.—J. long with Lord Aber- 
deen, objected to the work of Foreign Office. Wrote 
about it (leading the House of Commons without office) 
to Lord A. 

Tuesday, 21.—J. went to Lord Aberdeen early and 
staid with him some hours, discussing his own plan of 
having no office. 

Wednesday, 22.—J. went to Lord A. in the morning. 
Lord A. came to him in the evening. Lord Clarendon 
begged me to consent to J.’s having the F.O. for a month, 
after which he would take it. This very reasonable, if 
Lord Aberdeen, etc., can be trusted to let him give it up 
then without taking another office, retaining only a seat 
in the Cabinet and the Leadership in the H. of C. 

Thursday, 23.—Lords Aberdeen and Clarendon 
gave me their words of honour as gentlemen that on the 
meeting of Parliament J. should leave the F.O. and not 
be asked to take any other office. 


From Lord Lansdowne 
December, 1852. 

I need not say that I am glad you have ended with 
accepting the F.O. Bessborough came to me late last 
night full of alarm of what he heard of the appearance 
there would be of the preponderance of Peelites in the 
new Cabinet and its effect upon your friends. Of course 
I was not able to go into any details with him, and could 
only tell him I was convinced you were alive to this and 
had given all the consideration in your power. 
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From Lord Grey 
, December 23, 1852. 

It is quite true that I do not wish for office in any new 
arrangement which can now be made. ‘There are more 
reasons than one for my not desiring it ; but that which 
has most weight with me is the apparent certainty that 
any Liberal administration which may now be formed will 
be so upon the principle of proposing an alteration in 
our system of Parliamentary representation, which I am 
not prepared to join in doing. I am far from thinking 
our representative system perfect or even in all respects 
satisfactory, and I think it would be very possible to 
devise a measure which, if it could be carried with the 
general assent of the country, would greatly improve our 
existing arrangements. But on the other hand, there is 
no urgent want for such an improvement, much doubt 
whether it could be accomplished, and much certain evil 
to be submitted to for the chance of obtaining it. The 
experience of the last twenty years seems to me to prove 
that since the passing of the Reform Act by my father’s 
Government, the House of Commons, in spite of its 
imperfections, has become (what it previously was not) 
an efficient instrument for securing an administration of 
affairs in accordance with the judgment and wishes of 
the most enlightened and intelligent part of the nation, 
and for accomplishing all those measures which are 
required by deliberate and well-considered public opinion. 
It is also, I think, clear since the failure of your bill of 
last session that no change in our representation could 
at present be carried without a struggle which I believe 
would be attended with infinite danger and mischief. I 
fear also that any measure that could be carried would 
be one which I should not regard as an improvement 
on the Reform Act, but the reverse. I do not believe 
that men’s minds are yet prepared for the kind of 
change which I think ought to be made if anything is 
done. I will only add that you have my best wishes 
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for the success of any administration which may be 
formed with your assistance, and that I shall be anxious 
to afford it as much support as I can. 


From Lord Palmerston 
December 24, 1852. 


Will you let me submit for your consideration one or 
two observations on the arrangement which I understand 
you to intend for yourself ? You are going to take the 
Foreign Office and the management of the House of 
Commons. Now if that is to be a real and bona fide 
arrangement I am convinced that your health will break 
down under it. There are not hours enough in the 
twenty-four for both duties, and you are not a man to 
perform by halves or by deputy important functions 
which you have once undertaken. Castlereagh and 
Canning, both strong men, sank under the double labour, 
though the Foreign Office work was not in their time a 
quarter of what itis now. You will, in this case, have to 
give up the F.O. perhaps when it is too late, and you will 
appear to have been wanting in foresight. But I under- 
stand this is not your intention and that you take the 
F.O. to vacate your seat and mean in a month or two to 
hand it over to Clarendon. But will not this look like 
a sort of legerdemain operation the reason of which will 
not be apparent? ‘Things not understood are apt to be 
misinterpreted. At all events it might look like insta- 
bility of purpose. But then you would, I am told, pass 
from the deluge to the drought ; from the Foreign 
Office to none at all. Is it not worth while to consider 
whether it is expedient thus to set the example of gratui- 
tous public service ; and how would such an arrange- 
ment tally with the evidence of yourself and Sir Robert 
Peel before the Official Salaries Committee? If the 
extensive duties of Leader of the House of Commons 
can be performed without salary why should any public 
officer have any ? It seems to me that your taking one of 
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the offices such as the Duchy of Lancaster or the Privy 
Seal or President of Council to which no heavy depart- 
mental duties belong would afford an illustration of the 
arguments used in support of the maintenance of those 
offices, namely that they were useful for members of the 
Cabinet who had important Parliamentary duties to 
perform which heavy departmental business would inter- 
fere with. A member of the Government leading the 
House of Commons without any responsible office would 
certainly be a novelty, and I do not think the instance of 
the Duke of Wellington doing so for a short time in the 
House of Lords a case altogether in point. Liberavi 
animam meam. 


From ‘Fohn Bright 
December 28, 1852. 

I left town on Friday last and could not comply 
with your wish that I should call upon you yesterday, as 
your note only reached me this morning. Possibly the 
occasion for my visit has gone by or may not be of 
sufficient importance, or I should return to town for the 
purpose of seeing you. I observe that Mr. Villiers is to 
take office. Iam only sorry that he is not at the Board of 
‘Trade and in the Cabinet. The man whom Sir R. Peel 
followed is somewhat better, I think, than a man who 
merely followed Sir R. Peel. I hope the new Govern- 
ment may do well and not be afraid of a good measure of 
reform ; the more bold and real now the more conserva- 
tive twenty years hence. Your address to the City has 
given satisfaction here among those I have met with. 
I speak of people in Manchester where I have been to-day. 


From Lord Cowley1 


Paris: December 30, 1852. 
I cannot let the first messenger after your entry into 
office go without congratulating you very sincerely on 


1 Lord Cowley succeeded Lord Normanby at Paris, when the latter was 
recalled, at the wish of Louis Napoleon, after the coup d’état. 
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your return to office, and the country on the combination 
of talent which the formation of the present Government 
has brought together. In no other country but England 
could men be found willing to sacrifice all personal 
feeling for their country’s good. It is an example which 
will not I trust be lost on Foreign States. 


To Fohn Bright 
December 31, 1852. 

I have certainly nothing to say to you which would 
make it worth your while tocome to town. I wished only 
to point out to you what I dare say you see for yourself, the 
present current of public opinion, and that if your views 
on several important matters are to prevail, they require 
a good deal more of your strong straightforward argument 
to enforce them before they are adopted. What you 
say of Charles Villiers is a very good epigram. But if 
Lord Aberdeen had put Lord Clarendon and Charles 
Villiers at once into the Cabinet, you would have made 
at least as good a one against a monopolising family 
influence. I am glad to hear that my address was liked 
at Manchester. When you come to town for the session 


I shall be glad to see you. 


To Lord Murray 
February 9, 1853. 

I hear there is a good deal of discontent fomenting 
in Scotland, and I look much to your good sense and 
good temper to allay it. The Government as you see is 
formed of Whigs and Peelites, and it would be wrong 
and unfair to exclude any who may come under the last 
denomination. I should even say some latitude should 
be allowed, and if a man is really a Liberal and has always, 
or of late years, professed Liberal opinions, he ought not 
to be barred from office or promotion, though for a few 
months he may have given his adhesion to Lord Derby. 
On the other hand the great body of support must be 
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looked for amongst the Whigs and moderate Radicals. 
I hope you will preach these opinions, for it would do 
serious harm to the Government if our real friends, those 
who formed the strength of our party, were to conceive 
any disgust from a misconception of our real position. 
The two parties must be fused and must endeavour to 
act in harmony in this country. In Scotland I am told 
there are no Peelites ; the fewer there are the more easy 
it will be to satisfy them. I protest against exclusion, 
and shall consider those who insist upon it as in fact the 
enemies of the Government. 


From Lord Shaftesbury 
February 19, 1853. 


If you desire an heir-loom for your children, give 
them a copy of your letter on the Madiais.1 Were there 
nothing else, it ought alone to immortalize the British 
language. This is the way for a Minister of these 
Realms to speak and act. Here are our ‘ real national 
defences’ ! God’s blessing will be on them. Iam only 
just returned from Italy, where I have learned more than 
ever to hate Austrian rule. 


From Fohn Bright 
November 28, 1853. 


Though your £5 rating project would hardly come 
up to my standard, I am bound to say that it would give 
much satisfaction to moderate and sensible men of all 
parties. I want the new Bill to be such as will look wise 
and courageous twenty years hence. Pray excuse my 
intruding upon you with this; an honest anxiety for a 
good Bill and an earnest wish that the Government may 
succeed in the coming session must be my apology. 


1 Protestant subjects of the Grand Duke of Tuscany who suffered for their 
religious convictions, and whose cause was championed by Lord John in the 
name of religious liberty. “The dispatches were published as a White Paper. 
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From Sir Charles Wood 
December 9, 1853. 

I had a note from Palmerston about other matters, 
but partly in reference to a conversation which I had had 
with Lady Palmerston the night before; and I do not 
like an expression in it, as it looks more ominous of a 
serious difference of opinion, and possible if not probable 
separation, than I had expected from what occurred in 
the Cabinet. I have written to him to the effect that a 
reform must be proposed, that we should make it a good 
bill, and that the result of any disunion might probably 
be a protracted struggle, and something more democratic 
than we should now propose, whilst as an united Govern- 
ment we are pretty sure to carry anything that we agree 
to submit to Parliament. However, it is as well that you 
should be apprised of this. I particularly too wish to 
say that the Palmerstons are going down to Bowood, and 
I cannot think it desirable that Lord Lansdowne and he 
should, as is very much on the cards, talk each other up 
into more decided opposition to the measure in concert. 
Of course I do not mean by this that Lord Lansdowne 
would concert opposition with Palmerston, but you know 
very well how easily two people who agree in disliking 
the same thing will by conversation with each other 
aggravate their dislikes. It is very desirable, if possible, 
that Lord Lansdowne should be satisfied before he sees 
Palmerston ; and as I think you are going to Bowood 
yourself, I would suggest to you that you should if 
possible go so as to see Lord Lansdowne before he and 
Palmerston meet. If you can carry the former, I will not 
say cordially, but steadily with you, the latter will hardly 
like to separate himself alone. With his differences on 
Eastern matters as well as Reform there is some risk 
of this, and it certainly would weaken us a good deal, 
because, although I am perfectly convinced that the 
country is essentially against any interruption of peace, 
that is not the tone of Society in London; and P. might very 
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easily be the leader of the gentlemen, House of Lords 
and House of Commons against what they would call 
ignominious fear of Russia abroad and rash and dangerous 
innovation at home. 


To Lord Aberdeen 
December 10, 1853. 

I have turned over in my mind the character and 
probable consequences of the intimation which you said 
Palmerston had made to you. I hear the same thing in 
various forms from C. Wood and Clarendon. You will 
have received from Osborne the suggestions which have 
occurred there. I think it will be quite proper to obtain 
in writing the extent of the objections entertained to the 
proposals sanctioned by the Duke of Newcastle, Sir J. 
Graham and myself. I may perhaps if referred to by 
you be able to answer them. But hitherto there has been 
only a provisional assent of the Cabinet, and it is for 
you to consider when the Cabinet shall meet to give a 
final decision on the subject. If Palmerston should 
resolve to separate himself from us, another grave 
question arises. Can we hope to bring the Reform 
question to a successful issue? I have reflected much 
on this, and my conclusion is that, provided the Govern- 
ment stands well with the country on other topics, we 
should carry our Bill in all its main and essential pro- 
visions. But here arises a further question. How shall 
we stand on Eastern affairs? And here I cannot but feel 
that an increased weight of responsibility would rest 
upon me, if I had to encounter Palmerston as a critic, 
instead of having him by me as a supporter. It would 
be necessary therefore that the Cabinet should lay down 
before Parliament meets the bases of the policy on which 
it will act, supposing either Russia or Turkey to become 
an obstacle to peace. The time is surely come when 
there ought to be nodoubt on this head. It will be right, 
manly and expedient to hold no equivocal language in 
the House of Commons. The Cabinet I believe is fully 
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prepared when the answer comes from Turkey to adopt 
a course which I could honestly and fairly defend. If 
otherwise it would be impossible for me to defend a course 
I could not approve, and unfair to ask others to acquiesce 
in a policy which they might think injurious to the 
country. However if you, Clarendon and I were to meet, 
I believe we should agree in a policy to submit to the 
Cabinet. This again is a question which would be to a 
certain degree cleared up by the end of the month. 
I therefore end by recommending that the Cabinet 
should meet to consider the Reform question on the 
28th inst., and the Eastern question on the 3oth or 31st. 


Note subsequently added by Lord Fohn to a copy of the above 
letter ; 


This letter was written in consequence of an inti- 
mation from Lord Palmerston to Lord Aberdeen in an 
interview that he dissented from the disfranchisement, 
the enfranchisement, and the extension of the franchise 
proposed by me. It will be seen that I wished to have 
the whole matter of reform considered by the Cabinet 
towards the end of the month. But speedily following 
the announcement in person came an announcement by 
letter from Lord Palmerston to Lord Aberdeen that he 
differed from all our leading propositions and that he 
would not be dragged through the dirt by me. As it 
was obvious this was intended as a dissent from the whole 
measure, unless its character were changed into one of 
the most paltry description, Lord Aberdeen informed 
Lord Palmerston that he saw no hope of coming to 
an agreement. Lord Palmerston then tendered his 
resignation. 

From Lord Lansdowne 


December 11, 1853. 


Two or three days ago Palmerston wrote me a long 
letter stating strongly the objections he felt to the Bill 
as proposed, though I must add not more strongly than 
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Ishould myself; for with some slight difference they were 
the same which I found myself obliged to state with some 
earnestness during the discussion we had on the subject 
in the Cabinet, and I should have written to you before 
this to repeat them, had I not thought it fair by the Bill 
and by you to wait till I saw it drawn out for consideration, 
and as I understood it would be circulated very soon 
I have been daily expecting to receive a copy. However 
I think it best now to put down on a separate paper what 
after a good deal of anxious consideration of the heads of 
the measure, as I understand them, I feel respecting the 
wide scheme of alteration they embrace. I certainly 
understand Palmerston’s letter both as a protest and a 
warning. My ceasing to attend Cabinets when the Bill 
is introduced to the House of Commons or brought up 
to the House of Lords would be of comparatively little 
moment. ‘The little good I could do is done; but 
Palmerston’s secession from office would indeed be a 
heavy blow to the Government, and nothing possible 
should be omitted to avert it. 


To Lord Lansdowne 
December 13, 1853. 

I wrote to you yesterday that I thought Palmerston’s 
objections went to the root of our measure. Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir James Graham took the same view, 
and I believe Lord Aberdeen will write to Palmerston 
in that sense. Your objections seem to me to lie in a 
much narrower compass. You do not object to the 
extent of the disfranchisement. Indeed you stated in the 
Cabinet that if there is to be a schedule A there ought 
also in your opinion to be a schedule B. You are likewise 
willing to discuss the municipal franchise. You have 
never objected to going lower than £10 ; therefore the 
question with you as it is with me is where below £10 we 
may safely and justly put the franchise. The municipal 
franchise is now being carefully examined by Graham 
with this view. We come therefore to your main if not 
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your only objection, viz. that the agricultural weight in 
the balance is unduly disturbed in favour of the trading 
and commercial classes. In considering this objection 
we must first consider what is, and next what is proposed. 
(1) I do not find it by any means true that the members 
for the small boroughs exclusively represent the agri- 
cultural interest. I have taken out from the Red Book 
at hazard the names of six members for small boroughs 
who represent commercial rather than landed interests. 
We may safely say, I think, that ten out of the forty 
seats are now occupied by commercial or manufacturing 
members. (2) Next as to the distribution. This was 
altered in the Cabinet upon your suggestion. It is now 
proposed that twenty shall be given to Counties of 
upwards of 150,000 inhabitants, ten to Universities 
and Learned Bodies, and ten to large towns exceeding 
150,000 inhabitants. But these ten last will not be of a 
class similar to those now elected. When speaking to Lord 
Grey of the inability to the property of the Metropolis 
to return members, I suggested that persons rated at 
£50 a year should return one member for each of the 
Metropolitan boroughs. He thought this would be 
invidious, and suggested instead that these boroughs 
should return three members, and each voter have the 
power to give three votes to one candidate. This is the 
principle we have adopted. 


from Lord Aberdeen 
December 14, 1853. 
On returning home I have found Palmerston’s 
resignation in consequence of my note of this morning. 
I hope you have been prepared for this, and are disposed 
to adopt a resolution which I think will produce the best 
possible effect, both with respect to your own character 
and the success of the measure which you have in hand. 
I have had some conversation this evening with Clarendon. 
There can be no real difference or difficulty where the 
object is the same and the parties act in good faith, 
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although it may not be easy to provide beforehand for 
all contingencies. 


To Sir George Grey 
December 17, 1853. 

You will receive from Lord Aberdeen a summons to 
come to town, and an invitation to resume your old office. 
It is my earnest request that you should accede to this 
request. If I had some compunction in retaining you in 
office when your health was suffering, I trust you are now 
well enough to bear the burthen. If the Ministry lasts, 
and at the end of the Session you find your health unequal 
to your labour, we can then find some easier office for 
you. The principles of our Reform Bill, and our earnest 
endeavours to maintain peace, even against hope, will, 
I am confident, have your approbation. Indeed I must 
entreat you to accept for my own sake, as well as for the 
credit of the Government. 


From the Duke of Argyll 


December 18, 1853. 


I cannot tell you how important I think it that you 
should do everything you reasonably can to avert the 
secession of Lord Lansdowne. You know far better 
than myself how great his influence is with the old Whig 
Party ; and from my own observation during several 
years when I sat opposite to him in the House of Lords, 
I know his great influence also with the more moderate 
and liberal Conservatives. I feel sure that if I were an 
independent member of the House at this moment, 
Lord Lansdowne’s opposition. would go very far to 
awaken my alarm. And we must remember that as our 
scheme is not likely to be carried by any overwhelming 
majority in the Commons, or supported by any tide 
of popular feeling out of doors, the opposition of the 
House of Lords and of the moderate Conservatives in 
the Commons ought to be avoided by every means in 
our power. 
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From Lord Aberdeen 
December 20, 1853. 

Sir George Grey arrived this morning. I understood 
from him that he would overcome all private difficulties 
and objections if his accession to the Government should 
really be considered essential to the publick good. At 
the same time, he thought the resignation of Palmerston 
was a great misfortune, and that he should not be able 
to supply his loss in the House of Commons. He was 
strongly of opinion that you ought to take the office ; 
but I told him that the subject had been considered, and 
although I agreed with him in opinion, and had recom- 
mended such a course, you had decided against it. I 
have been told, and apparently from good authority, 
that Palmerston is disposed to think he has acted hastily, 
and that reconciliation may be possible. I have told 
Wood and Gladstone, who have both spoken to me on 
the subject, that it is a matter which I must place entirely 
in your hands before I could move at all, but that I 
should be quite ready to follow your advice. 


To Sir George Grey 
December 24, 1853. 

I have considered the questions you put to me last 
night, as I would for myself. I think, considering your 
disinclination to come into office, the state of your health, 
the animosity your taking Palmerston’s place would be 
sure to provoke, and your views for the future which 
might be destroyed, you will do right to decline. I do 
not put among these motives any external danger by which 
the Ministry may be threatened, as I am sure your 
courage would make that danger a temptation, nor do I 
put internal danger for I am sure you would wish to 
stand by me in the difficult position in which, unfor- 
tunately for myself, I am placed, 
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From Lord Aberdeen 
December 31, 1853. 

I am much obliged to you for your letter containing 
the details of the measure of Parliamentary Reform 
which you propose to submit to the Cabinet on Tuesday. 
I have no right to speak with authority on such a subject, 
for I have never given it very close attention and con- 
sideration ; and I am sensible that my opinions cannot 
be entitled to much weight. I am quite ready to accept | 
the Bill in the form which you shall finally judge to be 
most expedient, and I readily assent to whatever you 
may think best calculated to secure unanimity. 


From Lord Palmerston 
January 29, 1854. 

A bookseller came to me the other day to ask my 
opinion as to whether there would be any use in pub- 
lishing a pamphlet written by a person in the manu- 
facturing districts, and intended to recommend recon- 
ciliation between the workmen and the employers. His 
object was to ask me whether I thought any impression 
would be made on the agitating leaders of the workmen, 
for he said that from an extensive knowledge of the 
working classes he was quite aware that there was no 
use in addressing any exhortations to them. He said 
that neither in London nor in the country are they free 
agents, and that by means of the Trades Unions a few 
leaders exercise the most absolute despotism over the 
rest. Five of his men sway despotically a thousand. 
I believe this to be quite true, and by letting in 100 or 
150,000 workmen you would be giving great power to 
these agitating but secret leaders whose objects are not 
such as you would wish to promote. The direct conse- 
quence would be an increased and plausible cry for 
Ballot, and the introduction of men into the House of 
Commons who would be following impulses not con- 
genial to our institutions. We have difficulty enough 
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as it is to maintain our necessary establishments; that 
difficulty would of course be much increased in pro- 
portion as elections depended on men incapable of taking 
large views and looking only to penny and shilling gains 
and losses. It is worth your while to consider whether 
you are not about to produce results which you would be 
the first to regret. Your measure may possibly give you 
some small and fleeting popularity among the lower 
classes, though there seems good reason to doubt whether 
the balance of feeling would not be against you for not 
giving to all that which you would grant to a few. But 
your intended course is openly disapproved by all the 
intelligent and respectable classes whose good opinion 
is most to be valued, and you can hardly be aware of the 
feelings of personal hostility towards you which are daily 
spreading through all the party which has hitherto 
acknowledged you as their leader. My own belief is that 
the great extent of the proposed disfranchisement and 
the proposed lowering of the Borough qualification will 
insure defeats in one or other of the Houses of Parliament; 
and whether the Government is turned out, or only 
materially shaken, the result must be in either case 
injurious to the public interest at a moment when the 
state of things abroad requires a Government in whose 
stability Foreign Powers may be able to place confidence. 


From the Duke of Bedford 
February 2, 1854. 
I sat by the Queen at dinner yesterday. She was in 
high spirits, talked much on the political topics of the 
day, and was greatly pleased with the success of Tuesday 
both indoors and out; she spoke in high terms of your 
speech, and appears to have been much gratified by it. 
Phipps, who went to the House of Commons to hear you, 
had made a most favourable report of it. I have had a 
long talk this morning with Grey, who is in great good 
humour, but thinking, as he said in his speech, that we 
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should have interfered less, or perhaps not at all, in the 
Eastern question. I told him I thought he would not 
find many to agree with him; he answered that one 
important person does, viz. the Premier. 


From the Duke of Argyll 

: February 9, 1854. 

I fully agree that to make the present state of foreign 
affairs an excuse for evading our engagements in respect 
to Reform would be dishonourable to all of us. It is 
certain, however, that we have not done this! The Bill 
is agreed upon; it has been fully considered; it is a 
measure of maturest deliberation. I have no decided 
opinion as to the incompatibility of entering upon so 
large a measure concurrently with the active prosecution 
of a great war. But I have, I confess, a very clear 
opinion that no previous engagement ought to fetter our 
free consideration of this question, and that if it were 
decided in the negative no charge could possibly be 
brought against you on account of an impediment which 
could not possibly have been foreseen. 


From Lord Aberdeen 
February 26, 1854. 

I do not see that a postponement of the Second 
Reading of the Reform Bill until after Easter ought to 
produce any reasonable doubt of our sincerity; but I 
think the effect would be injurious to the Government. 
The present state of affairs is nearly the same as when 
the Bill was read a first time, and all the objections to 
the Second Reading were equally applicable to its intro- 
duction. We shall stand therefore self-condemned by 
proposing delay. The Bill will have been for a month 
before the country. It has found favour with the 
publick as a liberal, wise, and honest measure; and I 
think that the people may fairly expect to see its principle 
affirmed by the House of Commons without delay. If 
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you read the Bill a second time it could produce no 
inconvenience to the publick business, as it would not 
be necessary to proceed with the Committee until after 
Easter, or at such time as might be thought desirable. 
I have never been a great Parliamentary Reformer ; but 
having conscientiously adopted the principle of Reform, 
and believing that the present measure is perfectly safe 
and likely to be greatly advantageous, I am clearly of 
opinion that we ought not to give way to a combination 
of persons, many of whom we may believe to be prompted 
by very questionable motives. Should we postpone the 
Bill, it will be a virtual defeat, and we shall not be long 
in experiencing its effects. 


From Sir Charles Wood 
February 28, 1854. 

I think it is fair to you to put before you one or two 
considerations before you finally decide on your course. 
No doubt the question is one of great difficulty. We 
have been advanced to a position as regards the Reform 
Bill which makes it not very easy to recede. On the 
_ other hand, with due regard to the interests of the country, 
and in my opinion of Reform, it is dangerous to go 
forward. I need say nothing of the reasons for going on. 
I wish you to look also at the disadvantages. It is hard 
upon such of our supporters as are compromised by the 
Bill to force them into opposition to their constituencies 
unless we are sure of carrying the measure. Men may, 
from conviction, vote for the disfranchisement whole or 
in part of their own borough; but they must do so with 
the certainty of not being returned again for it, if an 
election should intervene before the Bill is passed. This 
was not the case in 1831, when the patron sometimes 
urged the disfranchisement of his own borough. Now 
can we say that we have a reasonable chance of passing 
the Bill? You must know that except a small body of 
the House of Commons the general opinion of the 
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steadiest of our friends, of our late colleagues, and other 
strong Whigs is against proceeding with the measure in 
present circumstances. The country seldom entertains 
two ideas ata time. It is now bent on war, and will not 
trouble itself about Reform. Of course circumstances 
may warm up some feeling, but though I believe the 
country thinks the Bill a good Bill, there has not been 
any appearance of warm feeling for it. 


From Sidney Herbert . 
February 28, 1854. 
There is no doubt that the position of the measure 
is very precarious, and that of the Government in relation 
to it one of extreme difficulty. I think the measure itself 
an excellent one, most creditable to the Government, 
with all the elements of permarience in it, and therefore, 
while widening the basis of our representative system 
and strengthening it by the adhesion of fresh persons 
interested in its defence, wisely and soundly conservative. 
I attach therefore the greatest importance to its being 
passed. I cannot conceal from myself that if it be not 
passed, by which I mean if it be permanently abandoned, 
another will be passed before many years are over, and 
that that one, not having the advantage of the calmness 
in the public mind which we have had the last five years, 
will probably be far more favourable to the views of 
those who see no object in Parliamentary reform but the 
strengthening of the democratic interest. If therefore 
the Bill can now be passed, it ought to be passed. This 
however must depend on the condition of Parliament 
and the country. ‘The Bill is an eminently honest one. 
It secures no party advantage to the Government, nor 
does it tend to weaken any party or interest in the state. 
But its honesty 1s the cause of its weakness in a Parliament 
where local and traditional if not selfish interests are 
attached, and in which the Government has no strong 
party following to set against their interests. The 
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Government has hitherto stood solely by the excellence 
of its measures, that is, the external support of the 
country has overborne the hostility of the opposition 
and the indifference or jealousy of our supporters. The 
budget was so carried last year. Had this Reform Bill 
been brought in last year, it would have been carried in 
the same way. But the prospects of the measure in this 
session are entirely changed. For the first time for nearly 
forty years we are about to engage in an European war. 
The people are so possessed by the gambling excitement 
of the chances of war that they will listen to nothing else. 
So far as they can be got to attend to it, they approve of 
the measure, but they had rather not hear of it and will 
not give themselves the least trouble about it. The 
country cannot entertain two such subjects as war and 
reform simultaneously. Its capacity for excitement is 
not large enough. It has considered the comparative 
magnitude of the transactions in which the Government 
is engaged and has declared for the war as the most vital 
and important. ‘Till the novelty has worn off or dis- 
appointment or failure has cooled their ardour, or success 
has ensured its termination, they will think of nothing 
else and support the Government on no fresh subject ; 
and without their support we can do nothing. The only 
safe and honourable course for the Government therefore 
appears to me to be an immediate postponement of the 
measure, coupled with the strongest assurances of its 
unchanged intentions with respect to it and a frank state- 
ment of the reasons which have induced the postponement. 


From Lord Aberdeen 
April 4, 1854. 
How far postponement under any circumstances 
might be practicable you will be the best judge; but if 
it were clearly temporary, and manifestly proposed in 
good faith, it is probable that it would be sanctioned by 
Parliament and the country. I think it is certain that no 
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other course will be compatible with the existence of the 
Government, and that we ought to be fully prepared for 
the consequences of our present decision. 


To Lord Aberdeen 
April 6, 1854. 

The more I think of the alternative the less I like it. 
(1) It places me in a very invidious position. The 
members of the Cabinet could hardly delegate to me an 
important public question which it is for them to resolve, 
and if they did so the power would be more nominal 
than real. (2) I think it not only possible but probable 
that the objections in point of time, which are now 
fanciful and unreal, would be real and substantial in 
November or in January. Difficulties abroad, distress 
and discontent at home, might make that difficulty real 
which is now only imaginary. The visionary thicket might 
become substantial thorns. (3) In making the declara- 
tion of postponement any promise I could make would 
be disbelieved, and I should not believe it myself—then 
how could I hope to persuade others ? Such being the 
case it remains to be considered whether I can withdraw 
the Bill, making no promise for the future. I will con- 
sider this point carefully. Iam not at all sure however 
that the Cabinet would consent to a dissolution, which 
seems to me in any case necessary. For if none of the 
measures mentioned in the Queen’s speech are carried, 
it is obvious that there should be a new Parliament for 
the present Ministers or new Ministers for the present 
Parliament. 


From Lord Palmerston 
April 10, 1854. 
I have just received your letter of this morning and 
hasten earnestly to request you to reconsider the intention 
which you announce; I would submit to you that it is 
unnecessary, injurious to the public interest, and even 
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on your own premises premature. I certainly object to 
the Reform Bill now before the House; but so does the 
majority of the House of Commons, and so I apprehend 
would the majority of the House of Lords. That Bill 
would make such great and sweeping changes that its 
provisions array against it a great variety of powerful 
interests, and those who would be benefitted by it are 
not numerous enough and their gain would not be great 
enough to make them counterbalance the resistance. 
My sincere belief is that it would be next to impossible 
to carry that Bill. But I am not adverse to improvement 
in our representative system, and I am quite ready to 
consider at any time any scheme which may have that 
object in view with a sincere purpose of correcting any 
defects which that system may still contain. My opinion 
however certainly is that an attempt to make changes 
greater and more extensive than the existing state of 
things may require has the double disadvantage that on 
the one hand it is likely to create a resistance which must 
lead to intire failure, while on the other hand success can 
only be obtained by a great and convulsive struggle, and 
may by the extent of the change which it involves produce 
consequences which cannot well be calculated beforehand. 
But these are all matters of detail open to discussion at 
any time and at all times, and according to times and 
circumstances must opinions in regard to them very 
much be swayed; and it really seems to me that there 
can be no reason why two colleagues should separate 
because they think that at some future time they might 
not exactly agree as to such matters of detail. I have 
no difficulty in saying that it is my deliberate opinion 
that it would not be for the public interest that the 
present Government should at such a moment as this 
be either broken up or weakened, and you cannot fail 
to be aware of the consequences which your retirement 
must inevitably produce. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
April 11, 1854. 
I have found your letter on my return from the 
Palace and can only say I am delighted. 


From Sir Francis Baring 
April 11, 1854. 

You must allow me as an old supporter to express my 
sincere gratification and let me add cordial approval of 
the course you took this evening. For the country, the 
cause of reform and the Whig party I feel satisfied you 
have acted wisely; and however painful the sacrifice 
evidently was, I feel convinced that you have done well 
for your own character and fame. The reception you 
met with in the House will have shewn you that shey 
know how to estimate the conduct of a man who risks 
his position for what he considers his duty; and the 
country will I venture to believe concur with the House 
of Commons. 


From Lord Clarendon 
April 12, 1854. 

I had no opportunity at the Cabinet to-day of ex- 
pressing to you my delight at the course you adopted 
last night, because I am sure it was the right one for your 
own character and the public good, and that both would 
have suffered from a contrary course. I trust you are 
satisfied yourself. You cannot doubt the unanimity of 
public opinion or that the House of Commons regards 
your honour as precious public property, and proved to 
you that it was untarnished by the sacrifice you made. 


From Lord Normanby 
April 19, 1854. 
I cannot better break our long silence than by telling 
you how much touched and pleased I was in reading 
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just now the manner in which you executed your painful 
task in withdrawing your Bill on grounds which were 
quite irresistible. [ was also agreeably disappointed at 
the striking manner in which all parties vied with each 
other in a just appreciation of your self-sacrifice. It 
was a creditable and somewhat unusual tribute to the 
inestimable value of public character. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION 


Tue two months during which Lord John reigned at the 
Foreign Office were a period of relative tranquillity. The 
letters of Lord Cowley, who had succeeded Lord Nor- 
manby at Paris, reflected the prevailing suspicion of the 
new Emperor, and the announcement of his marriage 
in January, 1853, appeared to confirm the impression 
of rashness; yet despite his unconcealed irritation at 
the attacks of the British Press, there was no ground for 
the belief that he was animated by hostile designs against 
Britain. The danger to peace came not from the West 
but from the East, where a struggle between the Greek 
and Latin Churches for the possession of the Holy Places 
festered into a quarrel involving the larger part of 
Europe. Though the Whig leader resigned the seals 
at the opening of the session of 1853, he continued to 
follow the course of foreign affairs with the utmost 
vigilance, and was constantly consulted both by his 
successor Lord Clarendon and by the Prime Minister. 
The dispute in relation to the Holy Places was soon 
settled ; but Prince Menschikoff, who arrived on a special 
mission from the Tsar, demanded acknowledgment with- 
in five days of Russia’s right to protect the members 


1 For recent discussions of the origins of the war see Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy, vol. ii. ; Simpson, Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of 
France ; Bapst, Les Origines de la Guerre de Crimée ; Friedjung, Der Krim- 
hrieg und die Oesterreichische Politik ; Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands unter 
Kaiser Nikolaus I, vol. iv., chaps. xii.—xiv. 
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of the Greek Church throughout Turkey. On the advice 
of Stratford Canning, the British Ambassador, the Sultan 
refused the ultimatum, whereupon Menschikoff left the 
capital, and Russian troops occupied the Danubian 
Principalities. War loomed in sight, and the Mediter- 
ranean fleet was ordered to the Dardanelles; but the 
Ministry was fatally divided. Aberdeen desired to leave 
“these barbarians’ to their fate, while Lord John and 
Palmerston urged the protection of Turkey, if necessary 
by war, from the stifling embraces of the Russian bear. 
Thus the Cabinet, paralysed by disunion, allowed Turkey 
to expect support and Russia to anticipate neutrality. 
Palmerston urged the dispatch of the fleet to the 
Bosphorus, in order to make the Tsar pause, but Aberdeen 
vetoed a step which seemed to him more calculated to 
provoke than to avert hostilities. Moreover it was hoped 
that the Vienna Note, drawn up in July by the four 
neutral Powers for simultaneous presentation to Russia 
and Turkey, would dispel the danger. Lord John agreed 
with his chief that, if the Note were accepted by the Tsar, 
the Sultan should be ordered to follow suit, and that if 
he refused he should receive no further support. The 
Note was promptly accepted by the Tsar; but some 
minor alterations were demanded by the Turks, acting 
as usual under the guidance of the British Ambassador, 
and were pressed on the Tsar by Great Britain and France 
though not by Austria and Prussia. When, acting on 
the advice of Nesselrode, he refused the modifications, 
the Note in its original form was again presented by the 
Powers to the Porte. But it was difficult to insist on the 
integral acceptance of a document which they had shown 
themselves ready to modify, and the Porte in turn 
declined to comply. 

The British fleet was now authorised to advance 
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through the Bosphorus and to engage in defensive 
operations in the Black Sea, while Turkey summoned 
Russia to evacuate the Principalities. Turkey now 
declared war and her troops crossed the Danube; and 
when a Russian squadron destroyed a Turkish fleet at 
Sinope, the cry of the British Press for war became almost 
irresistible1 The demand of the Powers for the return 
of all Russian vessels in the Black Sea to port was followed 
by the withdrawal of the Russian Ambassadors in London 
and Paris and the recall of the British and French repre- 
sentatives at St. Petersburg. On February 27 an ultima- 
tum from Great Britain and France vainly demanded the 
evacuation of the Principalities, and a month later the 
two Powers declared war. The conflict had been vir- 
tually inevitable since they supported the Turkish modifi- 
cations of the Vienna Note after its unconditional 
acceptance by the Tsar. 


To Lord Cowley 
December 29, 1852. 

I have scarcely had time to look about me at this 
Office, but I must spare a few minutes to say that I shall 
have great pleasure in corresponding with you. I am 
happy to say that your conduct has called forth the 
approbation of the Queen, while it has produced the 
most favourable impression upon the Emperor of the 
French. The Russian Government seems greatly dis- 
turbed at the French movements at Constantinople, and 
in a private letter of Nesselrode’s which Baron Brunnow 
read to me last night he spoke of resorting to energetic 
measures if the accounts by next post were not satis- 
factory. He (Baron Brunnow) seemed to think, however, 
that he would be somewhat tranquillized by the next 
despatches. Be that as it may I hope you will impress 
1 The share of the Press in provoking the Crimean War has been recently 

analysed by B. Kingsley Martin, The Triumph of Lord Palmerston. 
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upon the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and if necessary 
on the Emperor, the expediency of not subjecting the 
unfortunate Sultan to the alternative of offending either 
France or Russia. Surely the last arrangements made 
ought to subsist untill some agreement can be made in 
an amiable way amongst all the Powers. The danger is 
that the Porte may be made still more subservient and 
dependent than she now is. I will write to M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys to-morrow or next day to express to him my 
pleasure at being brought into relations with a man I 
esteem so much.! 


From Lord Cowley 
December 30, 1852. 

The recognition of the Northern Powers is not yet 
arrived, but is known to be on the road. The Russian 
Minister here, Kissileff, is much irritated, first that the 
Emperor has not answered the Emperor of Russia’s 
letter, secondly at the conduct of the French Embassy 
at Constant nople respecting the Holy Places. I hope 
that this latter question may be settled amicably, for it 
should not be allowed to run on. Brunnow will no doubt 
have told you that it is a matter on which his Emperor 
is very determined. 


To Drouyn de Lhuys 
December 31, 1852. 

Upon assuming the direction of the office of Foreign 
Affairs I find no circumstance more agreeable than your 
holding a similar position in France. Anxious as I have 
always been to see the most friendly relations subsist 
between England and France, I feel it is a very great 
advantage in pursuing that end to treat with a statesman 
of your conciliatory and sincere character, When we 
met upon publicaffairs here, I was always glad to transact 
business with you and always found in you a wish to 
maintain, with due regard to the honour of your own 


1 The French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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country, the most amiable conduct towards us. On our 
side the stability and welfare of the Government of the 
Emperor will always be seen by us with the most lively 
satisfaction. 
From Lord Cowley 
January 3, 1853. 

I have learnt to-day from good authority that if the 
Emperor of Russia’s letter does not give the Emperor 
the title of ‘ Monsieur mon frére,’ it will not be received. 
Any explanations asked for in a friendly manner will be 
given, but no treatment of the Emperor differing from 
that of other crowned heads will be put up with. I must 
confess that I think that the Emperor, looking from his 
point of view, is quite right, and that the Russian 
Government is splitting straws to no purpose. 


From Drouyn de Lhuys 
Paris: le 5 Janvier, 1853. 


Je vous remercie bien cordialement de la lettre 
particuliére que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’écrire. 
La paix entre l’Angleterre et la France est la paix du 
monde. Nous pouvons dire a deux, sans hyperbole, 
qu’on ne tirera pas un coup de canon en Europe sans 
notre permission. J’ai en vous une pleine confiance et 
je suis touché de celle que vous me témoignez. J’ai 
terminé, ces jours-ci, l’affaire de la reconnaissance et des 
lettres de créance. Lord Cowley, 4 qui j’ai trés franche- 
ment et trés complétement conté tous les incidens, vous 
aura dit tout ce que l’Empereur a montré de bonne 
volonté pour prévenir les conflits. Assurément s’il avait 
le moindre gofit pour les querelles, une admirable occasion 
lui était offerte par le Whim de |’Empereur Nicolas. 
I] a mieux aimé voir le bien que le mal, et s’attacher au 
fond qu’a la forme. L’honneur de la solution conciliante 
lui appartient, car j’avoue que je ne pouvais pas admettre 
ces prétensions archéologiques dans des lettres de créance. 
Je suis heureux que l’Empereur ait eu plus de bon sens 
et de prudence que moi. 
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From Lord Cowley 
January 10, 1853. 

The Emperor’s entourage is getting seriously alarmed 
at his admiration for a certain Spanish young lady, 
Mlle. Montiche by name. Her mother, an English- 
woman by birth, is with the young lady playing a bold 
game, and I cannot doubt hopes that her daughter may 
share the Imperial Crown. Some of the Emperor’s 
friends are not without apprehension that she may 
succeed in her intrigues, and St. Arnaud, the Minister 
of War, has I know spoken very openly and strongly to 
the Emperor upon the subject—as if a man in love ever 
listened to reason. 


From Sir Hamilton Seymour 
St. Petersburg: January 12, 1853. 


Although the Emperor walks about in a helmet, 
sleeps on a camp-bed, and occasionally talks gunpowder, 
he is not more keen on war than his neighbours. He 
occasionally takes a precipitate step; but as reflection 
arrives, reason and Count Nesselrode make themselves 
heard. He is not sorry to be able to recede if he can do 
so without a loss of dignity. He cannot, however, give 
up his pretensions as to the Holy Places ; his case is too 
clear, and the question is one which is very interesting 
to the feelings of the Church of which he is in some 
measure the head. 


From Lord Cowley 
January 16, 1853. 

I regret very much the sally made by the Moniteur on 
the English press. It will only produce retaliation and 
greater bitterness on our side. Frenchmen will not 
believe that our Government has no control over the 
press, nor can those in power be made to understand that 
the best way of replying to anonymous attacks is by 
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taking no notice of them, and that in answering a news- 
. paper article you are playing your adversary’s game. 
However, I am always fearful of our press bringing us 
into difficulties with the Emperor. Nobody who has not 
witnessed it can imagine how sensitive he is to newspaper 
abuse. I have hardly ever talked to him without his 
referring to it in some way or other, and he has invariably 
added that he fears no interruption of a good under- 
standing with England except from the excesses of the 
press. 


From Lord Cowley 
January 17, 1853. 

The Emperor’s marriage with Mlle. Montija is 
settled. Family, friends, ministers, nothing has availed. 
He sent for one after the other yesterday and announced 
his determination to them. These are early days to 
speculate upon the results of such a marriage, but I have 
heard but one universal voice of disappointment and 
blame among his friends and adherents. I am told that 
Morny is an exception and that he has advised the young 
lady. A word about her. She is I believe about six and 
twenty, very handsome, very coquette, and (her success 
shews) very clever. Of course everyone now has some 
story against her. Here is this man, with France 
prostrate at his feet, and all Europe afraid of him, unable 
to withstand the blandishments of an arrant coquette, 
and ready to risk everything for her fair eyes. It appears 
to me to be a grave fault and one that may cost him dear. 


From Lord Cowley 
February 9, 1853. 
The Emperor, in taking leave yesterday of Walewsky 
(who having failed in his intrigue to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, returns to England to-night), said to 
him, ‘ Whenever my marriage is spoken of bear in mind 
that if Princess Hohenlohe had accepted me, I should 
not have married the Empress. You know how much 
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I am in love with her, but I repeat it, I would not have 
married her could I have made the other alliance.’ I 
mention the anecdote because I conceive that the feeling 
at the bottom of the Emperor’s mind was a desire to 
shew how much he would have appreciated an alliance 
that would have brought him into nearer connexion with 
England. Heaven knows how far this feeling may be 
genuine. He is a puzzle that time will discover. 


To Lord Clarendon 
April 29, 1853. 

I saw Brunnow yesterday and to-day I have been 
reading Lord Stratford’s dispatches. It is clear to me 
that the Russian Government has been trying to deceive 
us, and to bind Turkey to a treaty of submission to the 
Russian yoke. Brunnow, I have no doubt, has been also 
deceived. Lord Stratford seems to be behaving very 
well. I hope after all the Emperor of Russia will desist 
from his pretensions and walk off with a triumph about 
the Holy Places. 


From Lord Clarendon 
June 15, 1853. 

I think that the occupation of the Principalities, 
although quite unjustifiable, zeed not be a cause of war, 
particularly after the official notice given to us (for 
quantum valeat) by the Emperor that it would only be 
temporary, etc. I hope therefore it will be treated as a 
grave offence, and made a point of departure for fresh 
negotiations. If no arrangement is come to and Russia 
proceeds southwards it will be equal to a declaration of 
war, and alors comme alors. 1 quite agree as to the course 
we should then pursue and so I think does Lord Aberdeen 
with whom I have read over your letter attentively. 
I altered the draft so as to reserve our opinion upon the 
invasion of the Principalities. 
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Memorandum by Lord Fohn Russell 
June 19, 1853. 

The present position of Russia and Turkey must be 
viewed with great uneasiness by all who have watched 
the progress of affairs and the relative strength of these 
two Powers. If the existing dispute can be arranged, 
matters may remain in statu quo for some time. I donot 
propose to speak of any of those questions which in this 
case must come before the Cabinet from day to day. 
But in the event of the Emperor of Russia’s persisting 
in his demands unmitigated, and of the Sultan’s refusal 
to accept them without modification, serious events must 
occur. ‘The ‘status quo’ and ‘territorial circum- 
scription of Europe,’ on which the three Northern Powers 
have so much insisted, is at once disturbed. No one can 
say what new shapes this disturbance may assume. But 
without speculating on contingent revolutions and wars, 
let us look at the immediate effect of an attack by Russia 
on the provinces of ‘Turkey, and even on Constantinople 
itself. The Turkish army is of little avail against a 
Russian army. No one doubts this fact. The population 
of the Turkish provinces three parts Christian would not 
fight for the Sultan, and might very probably rise against 
him. The fleets of England and France might destroy 
the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. But they could not 
prevent the gradual, perhaps not even the speedy, advance 
of the Russian army by land. Where then is their strength? 
I believe it to consist first in the unwillingness of Europe 
to see the aggrandisement of Russia, secondly in the 
difficulty which Russia would have in subduing the 
Greek Christians after she had favoured their insurrection, 
and thirdly in the apprehension of war entertained by 
the Russian nobility whose revenues depend on the sale 
of their raw produce. With respect to the first point, 
there can be no doubt that Russia with Petersburg and 
Constantinople in the same hands would be an object of 
just alarm to Europe, but especially to England and 
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France and Austria. It is probable that Russia would 
seek to disguise her preponderance at Constantinople by 
placing some kind of Wallachian hospodar there. But 
she would never have so convenient a neighbour as the 
Sultan. So that in the end, to pacify Europe and avoid 
new complications, she might consent to restore Con- 
stantinople to the Porte. If she should not be willing to 
do this, but attempt to fix a Viceroy on the Bosphorus, 
the attempt must be resisted even by war on the part of 
England. 


Memorandum by Lord Lansdowne 
June, 1853. 
It is impossible not to feel anxiously the weight of all 
the considerations propounded by Lord J. Russell. As 
far as I can form a judgement the course before us least 
liable to objection is this: To acquiesce in the occupation 
of the Principalities so far as not to make it a cause of 
war, though a cause for all possible preparation and 
precaution. ‘To accompany this acquiescence, however, 
with a protest against the validity of the plea on which 
they are occupied, and a distinct intimation that any 
further invasion of territory under whatever pretence— 
whether in the shape of an attack on Constantinople or 
leading to it—would be considered as a ground of war 
by England and France, not to be confined to the defence 
of Constantinople. To state at the same time that, if any 
circumstances render inevitable the fall of the Turkish 
Empire, we consider the Greek nation to be its natural 
heirs, the independence of which we should respect, 
whatever domestick form of Government it might assume, 
on condition it was not placed under the exclusive protec- 
tion of any one Power, but its existence if guaranteed at 
all to be guaranteed equally by all. I cannot but think 
that with this view before him the Emperor would pause 
a long time before he made ‘ move the second.’ 
1 The concluding portion of this Memorandum is printed by Walpole, 
ii. 183. 
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Memorandum by Sir fames Graham 
Admiralty: June 20, 1853. 


The view taken by Lord Lansdowne is very much in 
accordance with my opinions. It is not imprudent to 
contemplate future possibilities ; but it is always unwise 
to fix beforehand a course of policy contingent on events 
which cannot be foreseen. An undue prejudice is thus 
created which warps the judgement, when a contingency 
arises similar to the case anticipated, though not identical ; 
and when peace or war is at issue every circumstance 
should be ascertained on which the decision rests. 


Memorandum by Lord Palmerston 
Home Office: June 20, 1853. 


I quite agree with Sir James Graham that it is unwise 
to settle too long beforehand what course is to be pursued 
in regard to future and hypothetical events which may 
never happen at all, and with respect to which intervening 
circumstances and concomitant circumstances must, if 
they should come to pass, very materially determine the 
course to be pursued. But there are things so contrary 
to right and justice and so adverse to essential interests 
of this country and of Europe that the decision in regard 
to them cannot depend upon the course of any future 
events. Of this kind of things I consider the appro- 
priation by Russia of the Turkish Principalities on the 
Danube to be, and I cannot contemplate the acquiescence 
of England in such an appropriation. ‘The invasion of 
those Provinces by Russia is an act of war against Turkey, 
and would justify the Sultan in sending an army to drive 
the Russians out if he was strong enough to do it. But 
he is not strong enough, and therefore he should be 
advised not to try it. The English and French squadrons 
cannot help him to do so; and it would not be advisable 
at present at least that England and France should make 
direct war upon Russia to compel her by pressure else- 
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where to evacuate the Principalities. But nothing like 
acquiescence ought to be expressed or implied. The 
Sultan ought to remonstrate and protest against such an 
unjust aggression, and England and France ought to 
support him in denouncing the act as a violation of the 
rights of nations and of the peace of Europe; and the 
Emperor ought to be made plainly to understand that 
he is expected to go out again and that soon. On the 
other hand the Sultan cannot be advised to consent to 
the conditions demanded from him, nor to agree to 
anything which would have the same effect upon his 
independence and authority. My opinion is that if 
England and France stoutly support Turkey in this 
matter by negotiation, backing up their negotiation by 
adequate naval demonstration, they will ultimately succeed 
even if Austria and Prussia give them no assistance. But 
Austria and Prussia cannot see with indifference a hostile 
occupation of the Principalities by Russia, and whether 
they openly join us or not they will somehow or other 
assist us at Petersburgh. We may not succeed in weeks, 
it may take us months ; but if England and France make 
the Russian Government clearly understand that the 
Russian troops must go out, the Russian Government 
will somehow or other find the way to make them go out, 
and that without any infringement on the independence 
of the Sultan. I must say that I think any other result 
would be dishonourable to England and to France, and 
dangerous to the Balance of Power and to the security of 
the other States of Europe. 


From Lord Clarendon 
August 27, 1853. 
The enclosed which came last night and contains 
fresh conditions clearly shews that the Turks are deter- 
mined not to have any settlement. If they had sent their 
Ambassador to Vienna he might have waited there till 
proper arrangements were made for the evacuation, and 
as for guarantees for the future it is for the four Powers 
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and not for Turkey to secure them ; but for the Porte to 
exact them at this moment and while other matters are 
unsettled is nonsense, because it must know or rather 
Stratford does that the Emperor cannot entertain such a 
proposal. I have read the Note again and again and can 
discover nothing in it derogatory to the dignity or the 
independence of the Sultan, and all the important parts 
are taken verbatim from Reshid’s own note to Menshikoff. 


From Lord Aberdeen 
2 August 30, 1853. 

We shall probably receive the Constantinople des- 
patches to-night, as the vessel arrived at Marseilles on 
Sunday morning. We must naturally be impatient to 
see how Lord Stratford explains the conduct of the Turks, 
and whether he has sanctioned it or not. I confess, the 
more I consider it, the more inexplicable it appears to me 
except on the supposition that peace is not really desired. 
Clarendon will have sent you the proposed modifications 
of the Note. They are not quite so unimportant as 
appears to have been thought at Vienna. On the 
contrary I think there is enough to excite the suspicion 
of the Emperor, and it would not at all surprise me if he 
should decline to accept them. Lord Stratford and the 
Turks must have known the conditional acceptance of 
the Note by the Emperor, which made it still more unwise 
to attempt any change not imperatively demanded by the 
real interests of the Government. The position of the 
Emperor is undoubtedly improved by his prompt 
acceptance of the Note and of our alteration; but it would 
be made greatly better if he were now to declare publicly 
that he only waited for the Turkish acceptance of the 
Note, and the arrival of the Ambassador, in order}to 
he at once from the Principalities, This I believe 
to be his intention; but this is what the course now 
adopted by the Turks will make it impossible for him 
to do, unless indeed, in pity of their folly and in order to 
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defeat the policy under which they are now acting, he 
should determine to accept their dictation. 


From Lord Palmerston 
September 26, 1853. 

] am glad to find that Aberdeen and Clarendon have 
given power to Stratford to call the squadron up to 
Constantinople. It is better that Nicholas should be 
compelled to say distinctly what he means and wants, 
that we may shape our course accordingly. As to Austria 
we have done well to seek her assistance to the last, but 
it obviously could never be depended upon. 


From the Duke of Argyll 
October 19, 1853. 


I feel all the force of what you say as to the result of 
our declarations in Parliament of the acknowledged policy 
of Europe, and of the duty in so far as in us lies of helping 
to resist lawless aggressions upon the weaker States. All 
this may compel us to take part in a war in defence of 
Turkey. I shall look with much regard to any opinion 
you may arrive at on this momentous point, nor am | 
conscious of any strong prepossession in regard to it 
beyond this: that I feel we could not have a worse 
subject to defend than Turkey—worse I mean as regards 
the existing fact of its independence or worse as to the 
possibility of its ultimate maintenance. I think the great 
aim we should now have in view is to insist not upon an 
extent and degree of independence on the part of Turkey 
which is impossible, but that whatever Protectorate may 
be necessary on the part of the Christian Powers shall be 
a common and not an exclusive Protectorate. An engage- 
ment of the sort I have described on the part of Turkey 
given to all the Christian Powers ought to satisfy Russia 
completely. Ithink it not unjust to demand it of Turkey: 
and | think this might well be followed by an engagement 
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between the Christian Powers to take no separate part 
in the affairs of Turkey—to do everything singly, but 
only after mutual consultation and mutual consent. 
I am very far from being a member of the Peace Congress. 
I am convinced that war may often be a duty as well as a 
necessity in support of Right, that the sword may be 
held in one hand and the Bible in the other as righteously 
now as in the days of the Covenant. But if we are to 
have war with all its train of evils, let it at least be a war 
of some truth, some reality worth defending. 


From Lord Clarendon 

December 14, 1853. 
Lord Aberdeen agrees that if the Russians pass the 
Danube in force we should intercept their ships, etc., in 
the Black Sea. Nothing need be said about the Balkan 
because they must first cross the Danube. But I should 
not advise any official announcement of this at present to 
the Emperor, because we are acting with Austria and 
Prussia and have brought them to agree in proposals 
highly honourable to the Porte. They might therefore 
with justice complain of our taking a step which might 
render war inevitable. Besides which, if the Porte pro- 
poses moderate terms and Russia rejects them, we might 
call upon Austria and Prussia to join us in coercive 

measures against Russia as the only obstacle to peace. 


To Lord Clarendon 
December 15, 1853. 
I am glad to find that ‘ Lord Aberdeen agrees that 
if the Russians pass the Danube in force we should 
intercept their ships, etc., in the Black Sea.’ It will be 
for you to reconcile the want of an official announcement 
at Petersburg with fairness and straightforward conduct 
towards the Emperor. You can state your views to the 
Cabinet on this head. But what is absolutely necessary 
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is an order to the Ambassador and Admiral at Constanti- 
nople that if the Russians cross the Danube in force their 
ships of war, troops, stores, etc., navigating the Black 
Sea are to be intercepted. Of course a Cabinet must be 
summoned, | hope for Saturday. And you will also of 
course communicate with the French Government as 
soon as possible. They must feel the Sinope disaster as 
much as ourselves. 


From Lord Aberdeen 
December 20, 1853. 

I hope Clarendon’s letter to you last night has set 
right the misunderstanding which prevailed respecting 
the Cabinet of Saturday. I certainly thought that the 
decision to be taken on the Russians crossing the Danube 
had been postponed until we heard from Constantinople, 
and knew the answer from the Turks to our last overture. 
You will see by the despatch sent to you last night that 
it is now fully agreed to as you desired. With respect to 
the future, I think it probable that our practical difficulties 
will be less than they have been. We have advanced so 
far, and are so deeply committed in this unhappy business 
that there is scarcely anything except the declaration of 
war itself which can give us cause for much hesitation. 
I can only hope that in whatever may be proposed you 
will not forget your assurance that your policy is a policy 
of peace. For myself I confess that I feel a little like 
King David when he said: ‘I labour for peace; but 
when I speak unto them thereof, they make them ready 
to battle.’ 

From the Queen 
February 1, 1854. 

The Queen hastens to express to Lord John Russell 
how much gratified and pleased we are at the very 
dignified, able and kind manner in which he has stated 
our real positions, and in which he has crushed the 
shameful slanders and falsehoods which have been 
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poisoning the mind of the loyal and attached people of 
this country for the last five weeks. Altogether nothing 
can be more gratifying to the Queen’s feelings as a 
devoted wife, than the testimony borne by both sides of 
both Houses of Parliament to her beloved Husband.! 
Upon the whole also there seems to be a desire to be 
united in supporting the Government in the difficult 
task of effecting a peaceful settlement of the Eastern 
question or in prosecuting a vigorous war. 


1 The monstrous attacks on the loyalty of the Prince Consort are described 
by Kingsley Martin, The Triumph of Lord Palmerston. 
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Tue conduct of the war caused even less satisfaction to 
Lord John Russell than the diplomacy which led to its 
outbreak. It was generally recognised that Lord Aberdeen 
lacked the driving power needed to directa great struggle, 
and a chorus of voices declared that the Whig leader 
should be in command. Both these opinions were shared 
by Lord John himself, who wrung his hands over the 
impotence of the Executive at a crisis of the nation’s 
fate. ‘ The great want of all,’ he complained to Clarendon 
on May 12, ‘is a head of the Cabinet.’ The remaining 
months of 1854 were punctuated by reiterated threats 
of resignation, which however were never carried into 
effect, partly owing to the acceptance of certain of his 
suggestions and partly because he had no desire to 
provoke a political crisis. 

His first task was to overhaul the machinery. The 
army was controlled by the Secretary of State for War, 
who combined the duties of Secretary for the Colonies, 
while the military finances were administered by the 
Secretary at War. Munitions were under a special 
Board, the Commissariat under the Treasury, and the 
Militia under the Home Office. The separation of the 
Colonial department from the War Office was an obvious 
necessity, but its adoption was due to the efforts of the 
Leader of the House. Sir George Grey accepted the 
Colonial Office, while Lord John, who had held no post 
since his resignation of the Foreign Office in 1853, 
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became President of the Council. On the other hand, 
his proposal to procure military aid from Sweden by offer 
of a subsidy was rejected by his colleagues. 

Though the Secretary for War was now able to devote 
his whole attention to the army, no steps were taken to 
secure unity of military control. In the autumn of 1854, 
when the siege of Sebastopol began, Lord John again 
urged his chief to concentrate responsibility by abolishing 
the office of Secretary at War; and when news of 
maladministration and suffering began to arrive from the 
Crimea he pressed the appointment of Palmerston as 
Secretary of State. This dual demand involved the 
supersession of the Duke of Newcastle and Sidney 
Herbert, both of them Peelites and both of them, in the 
opinion of the Prime Minister, efficient administrators. 
Lord John himself had no charge to bring against either 
of his colleagues, and he admitted that the sacrifice of 
the Secretary for War would be to inflict an undeserved 
stigma. But he was convinced that Palmerston was a far 
abler man than Newcastle; that his appointment would 
bring confidence to the nation and encouragement to the 
army ; and that at such a time the feelings of individuals 
must be subordinated to the general good. It was a 
bitter disappointment to him that the Prime Minister, 
supported, it is true, by most of his colleagues and by 
Palmerston himself, declined both his suggestions, and 
early in December he declared his intention to resign 
after Christmas. Lord Aberdeen, he complained, had 
lately shown such a disposition to pass him over, and to 
transfer to others that confidence which a leader of the 
House of Commons ought to have, that he had some 
difficulty in writing or speaking to him on any matter. 
Lansdowne and Sir Charles Wood, Lord John’s closest 
friends in the Cabinet, ans him not to break up the 
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Government; but the respite was brief, and it would 
have been well for his reputation had he rejected their 
well-meant counsels. He shared in the Cabinets which 
prepared the programme for the session of 18553; but 
when on the opening of Parliament Roebuck gave notice 
of a motion for inquiry into the conduct of the war, he 
informed the Prime Minister and the Queen simultane- 
ously that he could not resist it and must resign. The 
sudden decision to leave his colleagues in the lurch 
without giving them time to discuss the situation was 
almost universally condemned at the moment, and has 
ever since been regarded as the greatest error of his 
career.1 His resignation sealed the doom of the Ministry, 
and on January 30 the Roebuck motion was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. 


Notes and Queries on the War by Lord Fohn 
Russell 
March, 1854. 

1. Every one seems to wish that the war should be 
short and sharp. 2. It seems next to impossible to strike 
any decisive blow at Russia. 3. The most that could be 
done would be the destruction of Cronstadt and Sebastopol 
with their fleets. It is not likely that both objects should 
be accomplished, and the risk to England in attempting 
both at once, without a reserve fleet or army, would be 
very great. 4. Austria appears to wait till we and the 
French appear in force in the Turkish provinces. Her 
hesitation is natural and characteristic. If Austria is 
alone exposed to Russia she may get a severe fall. 
5. M. Hibner ® talks of the English and French armies 
1 Mr. Rollo Russell’s defence of his father’s conduct on this occasion is 
printed as an appendix to this volume. Lady John had urged her husband 
to inform at any rate some of his colleagues before he wrote to Lord 

Aberdeen ; but he feared that it might shake his resolution. 


2 Austrian Ambassador at Paris, author of Neuf Ans de Souvenirs d’un 
Ambassadeur a Paris. 
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being on the Danube as a preliminary condition to the 
declaration of Austria. But to place 60,000 English and 
French on the Danube opposed to 150,000 Russians 
with only Turkish allies would be very hazardous. 
6. On the other hand, if we are to contemplate not a 
short expedition but a regular siege of Sebastopol, we 
may reckon that Austria will not move. 7. Will it not 
be advisable to direct Lord Westmoreland and Bourquenay 
to ask Austria positively what she will do, and what 
would induce her to join us in the war? 8. Is it not 
advisable to go a long way to obtain the aid of Austria ? 
g. Will not her aid make the difference of a long or a 
short war? 10. We cannot of course give English 
material aid in putting down insurrection in Italy, but 
we may discourage any attack by Piedmont. 11. Prussia, 
it appears, wishes to remain neutral in order that when 
the belligerents are exhausted she may throw her weight 
into the scale of Russia. 12. Can we permit this? 
13. Will it not be advisable when war with Russia is 
declared to tell Prussia that she must either sign the 
Convention to which Austria has agreed, or be considered 
as the ally of Russia in the war? 14. Will it not be 
best in the first instance to assemble our Armies at 
Unkiar Skelessi, and to occupy at the same time the 
Dardanelles position ? 


Memorandum by Lord Palmerston 
March 19, 1854. 


My beau ideal of the result of the war which is about 
to begin with Russia is as follows: Aland and Finland 
restored to Sweden. Some of the German provinces of 
Russia on the Baltic ceded to Prussia. A substantive 
Kingdom of Poland re-established as a barrier between 
Germany and Russia. Wallachia and Moldavia and the 
mouths of the Danube given to Austria. Lombardy and 
Venice set free from Austrian rule and either made 
independent States or incorporated with Piedmont. The 
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Crimea, Circassia and Georgia wrested from Russia, the 
Crimea and Georgia given to Turkey, and Circassia 
either independent or connected with the Sultan as 
Suzerain. Such results it is true could be accomplished 
only by a combination of Sweden, Prussia and Austria, 
with England, France, and Turkey, and such results pre- 
suppose great defeats of Russia. But such results are 
not impossible and should not be wholly discarded from 
our thoughts. 


Memorandum by Lord Lansdowne 
March 20, 1854. 

It appears to me clear from all we have heard that, if 
one great blow can be struck at the commencement of 
the war, it is only by concentrating all the military forces 
at our disposal that we can accomplish it. What Lord J. 
Russell says as to ascertaining the future intentions of 
Austria is unanswerable, for without that how can it be 
determined where that blow had best be struck? She 
might perhaps be induced to enter into a secret engage- 
ment if our plan of operation was secret/y submitted to her 
approbation and choice, if more than one place is under 
consideration. I say nothing on Lord Palmerston’s 
suggestions as they open so wide a field, and all imply 
previous successes the extent of which either by war or 
negotiation we cannot now anticipate. 


To Lord Aberdeen 
April 27, 1854. 

With the information now before us I think it is 
necessary we should take some clear line upon the 
conduct of the war. The Russian Government having 
passed the Danube, in spite of the unfavourable position 
assumed by Austria, will probably now push its advantage 
and attempt with a superior force the passage of the 
Balkan. Omer Pacha declares himself ready to act under 
an English or French General, and only asks assistance 
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on the field where war is being carried on. When 
English and French forces were sent to the East it seemed 
to be in contemplation to chuse a position some 20 miles 
from Constantinople, between the Sea of Marmora and 
the Black Sea, and there to await the advance of the 
Russians. This plan was probably copied from the 
resistance successfully opposed to the French invasion 
of Portugal by the Duke of Wellington in the lines of 
Torres Vedras. But nothing is more unwise than to 
copy a precedent, unless the circumstances tally. In this 
case the circumstances not only do not tally but are the 
very opposite to those of the precedent. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington had the spirit of the country with him in 
opposing a foreign invasion. He could therefore call 
on the Portuguese Government to order the country to 
be stripped of supplies, and thus leave Marshal Massena 
insulated among a hostile people. In this case the result 
would be precisely the reverse. When the Turkish and 
Allied forces abandon the country, the Christians will 
rise and give effectual support to the invading enemy. 
The Russian General will have all Turkey in Europe in 
his possession, and have nothing before him but an army 
and the capital. He may safely occupy Adrianople and 
organise a vast insurrection. The Emperor has already 
held out by a circular dated March 2 the greatest en- 
couragement to such an insurrection. He has said in 
effect that he will deprive Turkey of her provinces if the 
insurrection is formidable and successful. The means of 
opposing such an invasion are to be found in the Turkish 
army, in Schumla, and the strength of the Balkan passes. 
But the Turkish army is not sufficiently numerous for 
the conflict; Schumla and the Balkan are obstacles of 
some three months in point of time. 

1. The first measure I should recommend therefore 
is to send 5000 additional troops to Constantinople, to 
ask the French to send what they can spare, and to give 
orders to both armies to advance at once to Schumla. 
If Austria will act in Wallachia at the same time, the 
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Russians cannot force the passage of the Balkan with 
impunity. 2. Lord Raglan should at the same time be 
made a Field Marshal. He well deserves that honour. 
The next point to attend to is the insurrection in Epirus. 
We cannot remain indifferent to this insurrection, 
fomented if not created by Greek and Russian intrigues. 
3. A force of 3000 men should be sent from this country 
to Prevesa, to be placed under the directions of Sir H. 
Ward and Mr. Wyse, with a view to enable the Turkish 
forces to cope with the insurgents. Care should be taken 
at the same time to curb the excesses of the Turkish 
irregulars. With a regular force quartered at Prevesa, 
and with the aid of Consul Saunders, the Greek popu- 
lation may be induced to rely on England and France 
rather than on Russia. The English troops should not 
be brought into collision with the insurgents unless — 
Prevesa is attacked. The French might at the same time 
be requested to occupy Volo in a similar spirit. I now 
turn to the North. 4. Sweden should be invited to join 
the Alliance. She might be asked to furnish troops to 
the amount of 50,000 men to second the operations of 
the English and French fleets. A subsidy of £100,000 
a month from each nation would keep her army in the 
field. Lastly, we must recollect that we have no reserve 
either of navy or army. This want must be supplied at 
ali hazards. Until it is supplied it would be very 
dangerous to attack either Cronstadt or Sebastopol. 
With a reserve such operations might be feasible. 
5. What additions should be made to navy and army for 
this purpose I leave to those charged with those depart- 
ments to devise. 6. One thing only I venture to 
-recommend. As it is very difficult to find recruits for the 
army during the present demand for labour, it may be 
necessary to strip this country of the greater part of its 
regular forces. I therefore propose that for the purposes 
of ordinary guards and garrisons we should have a force 
of embodied Militia. ‘This force I think might be to 
the amount of 15,000 men, of whom 9000 might consist 
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of English regiments, 2000 of Scotch, one Lowland 
and one Highland regiment, 4000 of Irish, a regiment 
for each province, Leinster, Ulster, Munster, and 
Connaught. When the cost of these preparations and 
additions has been calculated, it will be for the Cabinet 
to consider in what manner such large expenses should 
be met. ‘Those expenses, large as they may be, will 
probably be much less than the expenses of a protracted 
war. England it has been said cannot make a little war. 
However this may be I am sure she ought not to make 
a large war ona little scale. 


From Lord Clarendon 
May 7, 1854. 

No one of our many difficulties haunts and perplexes 
me more than the basis of that ‘ solid and durable peace ’ 
that everybody talks of so lightly and firmly expects. 
Palmerston is perpetually making new maps of Europe, 
but that is mere child’s play unless he can adopt his means 
to his end, and I am sure that Austria, without whom we 
can achieve no great inland things, will never assist us in 
the dismemberment of Russia or the resuscitation of 
Poland. We shall have no guarantee upon the ‘ Eastern 
Question ’ nor even the safety of Constantinople unless 
Sebastopol and the Russian fleet are destroyed, but I 
doubt if these objects can be attained, and would it be 
prudent that England and France should bind themselves 
not to make peace till they were so? Again, the public 
will not be satisfied if any of the old Treaties between 
Russia and the Porte are renewed; but can we hope 
within any reasonable time to beat the Czar into such a 
humiliation ? So many things beyond present calculation 
must happen between this and the end of the war that 
I own I am not prepared with the draft of a Treaty of 
Peace ; but I daresay your ideas upon the subject are in 
a more advanced state than mine. 
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From Baron Bunsen 
May 10, 1854. 

I must beg to be allowed to express to you by these 
lines my heartfelt thanks for that kind and noble letter 
which you have addressed to me on the subject of my 
resignation! This letter will remain a precious heirloom 
for my family, and will ever be to me an object of thank- 
fulness. I have always considered it the greatest happi- 
ness of my life to have lived in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, in the age of Reform, in the land of freedom 
and legal progress, among a great and religious people, 
and honoured by the kind confidence of the statesmen 
of the age, the true friends of my King and country. 
I shall, by your kindness, be allowed to continue to do so 
in the ‘spirit. 


Memorandum by Lord ‘fohn Russell 
May 20, 1854. 

There are two subjects connected with the conduct 
of the war which it is very desirable the Cabinet should 
consider without loss of time. ‘The first is the separation 
of the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies from 
that of Secretary of State for the War Department. 
This is not the moment for consolidating and re-arranging 
departments which have at least practice and experience 
in the conduct of military affairs. But neither is it the 
moment for heaping upon one man the conduct of an 
arduous war in addition to an office which in itself is one 
of the most laborious in the service of the State. The next 
subject still more urgent is that of a subsidy and Treaty 
of Alliance with Sweden. The King of Sweden, it 
appears by the last accounts, is more anxious on this 
question than ever, and is confident of the support of his 
Government, or if not of the present Ministers, of others. 
The season is wearing away. It will require six weeks 


1 Bunsen was recalled by King Frederick William IV owing to his advice 
that Prussia should join the Western Powers against Russia, 
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after the signature of a Treaty before the Swedish army 
can be ready for action. Supposing the Treaty to be 
signed by the 15th of June, the Swedish army could not 
move before the 1st of August. Hardly sufficient time 
for operations will be left, and unless instructions are sent 
in a week the season will be lost. It must be recollected 
that our measures regarding neutrals and enemy’s 
property will deprive us of all hope of forcing Russia to 
peace by distressing her trade. Her tallow, hemp, etc., 
will only take a longer route, and her sugar and coffee 
will come in by the same road. Her mercantile shipping 
is not of essential value to her, and even this may be 
employed under a Russian flag. It becomes therefore of 
more importance to strike naval and military blows with 
aview to put an end to the war. A land force is essential 
in the Baltic, and no force so ready, so cheap, and so 
likely to be efficient as a Swedish force can be had. 
I therefore propose that official instructions be sent at 
once to Mr. Grey empowering him to sign: 1. A Treaty 
of Alliance without guarantee of conquests. 2. A 
Treaty of Subsidy, half the subsidy to be paid by England 
and half by France. 


From Lord Lansdowne 
May 29, 1854. 

I agree with you that we are in an unsatisfactory state 
at present as respects the prospects of the war, and that 
it is urgent to come to a distinct agreement as to the 
character and extent of the operations to be undertaken.! 
That you should at once on this account quit your present 
position I do not think would be fair either to the Govern- 
ment or to the country without having submitted such 
plans as you may have formed and matured for the con- 
sideration of the Cabinet. In the meantime all that can 
be done, and this I entirely agree with you ought to be 
done forthwith, is to ascertain what would induce Austria 


1 For the letter to which this is a reply see Walpole, ii. 222. 
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to move and to move vigorously, not as offering a bribe 
to her to adopt a policy which is not her own (which would 
be unworthy of one Great Power to offer and another to 
receive), but to facilitate her acting more promptly and 
more vigorously in a cause admitted to be common to 
both, should money constitute the difficulty. 


To Lord Aberdeen 
June 6, 1854. 
Sir George Grey is willing to accept the Colonial 
Department, provided I come into office. But I cannot 
come into office unless I am assured that more decision 
will be shewn in coming to a resolution upon the measures 
necessary for bringing the war to a successful termination. 
In that case, provided you can make an arrangement 
satisfactory to Lord Granville, I shall be willing to accept 
the office of President of the Council. 


From Lord Aberdeen 
June 7, 1854. 

I return Sir George Grey’s letter and am very happy 
to find that he will consent to take the Colonial Depart- 
ment. I think too that nothing can be more natural than 
that he should desire to see you in office at the same time. 
There is one part of his letter to which I am desirous of 
referring without delay, in order to prevent any future 
misunderstanding. He says that he wishes the creation 
of a 4th Secretary of State to be considered as ‘only 
the first step towards a consolidation under one head of 
the various departments concerned in the conduct of 
military affairs.’ I do not exactly know what this means, 
or to what extent it is intended to carry this consolidation. 
But if it should be proposed to place the whole admini- 
stration of the Army, including military patronage, in the 
hands of a Board, or of one person, and that person a 
civilian, I can be no party to any such project. I by no 
means deny that the departments of the Army may 
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require some change, and may admit of much improve- 
ment ; but these are matters to be deliberately considered 
by the Cabinet, and adopted only under the express 
sanction of the Queen. I may further observe that as the 
Secretary for War is the person who will suffer most from 
existing imperfections, it is from him that the remedy 
may most naturally be expected. His attention will, 
without doubt, be turned to the subject, and such 
suggestions made in due time as experience may justify. 
Now, with respect to your own acceptance of office, you 
well know how entirely I agree with Sir George Grey in 
thinking that it will greatly strengthen the Government 
and improve your own position in the House of Commons. 
As you and he both think that the Presidency of the 
Council is the office you ought to fill, I will endeavour 
to carry it into effect. 


From Lord Lansdowne 
June 28, 1854. 

We are now in a crisis of the war, which requires us 
not to allow this week to elapse without coming to a 
decision as to its future conduct, nor does it appear to me 
by any means impossible or admitting of much doubt as 
to what it ought to be. I presume Ist that Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles are now placed in safety. 2nd, that 
none will consider it expedient to follow the Russians 
across the Danube, at least for our army to do so. 3rd, 
that it would be almost disgraceful to maintain the armies 
in a state of inaction in a country which can now defend 
itself. A blow then must be struck somewhere. May 
it not be assumed that the Commanders are by this time 
in a state to judge whether by the application of a// the 
means now at their disposal the capture of Sebastopol 
and the Crimea may be attempted, and may not in that 
case an instruction be sent out to them to undertake it 
without delay, if they think it feasible? If they have 
reason to think it not feasible at this moment, should not 
a large portion of the army be sent directly to Anapa, the 
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taking of which we know to be feasible with an adequate 
force and would have a decisive effect upon the remainder 
of the Asiatic campaign ? 


To Lord Clarendon 
August 3, 1854. 

Strongly as I have been in favour of a Swedish 
alliance, these terms are too much for my stomach. 
A declaration that we wish to see Finland detached from 
Russia and re-united to Sweden would almost pledge us 
to make no peace without the accomplishment of that 
object. The troops are more and the money more than 
we expected. The Cabinet must decide. 


From Lord Clarendon 
September 9, 1854. 

I saw the Duke of Newcastle to-day in London. He 
gives a very good account of the visit and says that 
nothing could be better than the Prince’s manner. The 
Emperor appears to have spoken very confidentially to 
him upon all matters domestic as well as foreign. 
Nobody at the Camp was in favour of the Crimean 
expedition, and even the Emperor appeared doubtful of 
success. I own to not feeling as sanguine myself as I 
did a few hours ago, for Rose’s dispatches which arrived 
this morning show that there is great difference of 
opinion among the French officers, great doubt as to 
where the landing should be attempted, and total 
ignorance as to the state of the country or the numbers 
of the enemy. Even Stratford is nervous about the 
result, and it is indeed a moment of extreme anxiety. 
If we take Sebastopol, the notion of the French Govern- 
ment, as well as of Newcastle and also of Palmerston, is 
that it should be held for the winter by the allied forces, 
and we should then have time to consider about the 
Crimea, which I foresee will be a monster difficulty. 
Palmerston wants to give it to the Turks ; but that will 
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never do, and Stratford in his letter to-day deprecates in 
the strongest terms adding one inch of territory to the 
Sultan’s dominions. 


From Lord Clarendon 
September 18, 1854. 


Buol! declines an offensive and defensive treaty and 
for reasons that are not unfair upon the whole; but he 
proposes in lieu of it a Congress at which the Porte 
should be represented for regulating all the different 
matters contemplated in the exchanged notes. I am 
quite against complying with it, and feel sure you will 
agree with me that the time for pourparlers has long 
been past and that we must look to the firm and vigorous 
action of ourselves and France, alone and unaided, in 
order to arrive at the results for which we are making 
war. Such a Congress would give rise to great mis- 
representation at home and to endless intrigue at Vienna. 
There would be necessarily great difference of opinion 
between the parties, two of them belligerents and two 
non-belligerents, but if they came to an agreement 
Austria would not pledge herself to give effect by force 
to what was settled, and if they disagreed she might 
think the occasion good for a quarrel with the Western 
Powers. 


From Lord Palmerston 
September 23, 1854. 

It is very satisfactory to find that our armies have 
made good their landing without molestation. ‘Their 
force is so great that we may hope that the Russians can 
oppose no formidable resistance to them, and that we 
shall soon hear of the capture or destruction of the 
Russian Black Sea Fleet. It would have been better if 
the expedition had started six weeks earlier, but the fault 
was with the French and not with us. Cholera is 
diminishing in London and not increasing in the country, 


1 Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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and we shall have time before next summer to make 
arrangements to prevent its return. Did you observe the 
other day a statement in the newspaper that Napoleon 
has ordered the construction of a great naval arsenal at 
Boulogne with a bason to hold large ships of war? 
Notwithstanding our Entente Cordiale, which I hope 
will last, we must not relax in our defensive arrangements ; 
and we shall probably now have time to complete them. 


To Lord Clarendon 
September 23, 1854. 

I am not so fond of Parliament as is supposed ; but 
if a great public object is to be gained, I think an autumn 
session should be faced. What I really dislike is the 
July session of six weeks sitting fifteen hours day and 
night in a bad atmosphere. Moreover if Sebastopol is 
taken, and the campaign ends gloriously, I do not see 
why I should not withdraw altogether from the present 
concern. It is the worst government I ever belonged to, 
and the failures of last session must not be repeated. 
I will endeavour to put together my views of the causes 
of our defeats and see the result. It will be satisfactory 
to you to see that the retrospect contains no approach 
even to a defeat on foreign policy. If we have a failure 
in the Crimea, of course we must all stay to bear the brunt 
of the Tory attack. It is not the least of the disadvantages 
of my position that the two morning newspapers which 
have communications from the Government are personally 
hostile to me. Lord Aberdeen has only to bear the 
attacks of the Opposition, but I am attacked by Oppo- 
sition and Government and have no defender in the press 


except the worthy old Glode. 


From Lord Clarendon 
October 11, 1854. 


I can’t help saying a word in answer to your remark 
about Aberdeen not doing his duty, because I happen 
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to have heard more facts on the matter. Except at 
Osborne or Windsor he has not slept out of London 
since Xmas 1852, and he had no intention of leaving 
it now, notwithstanding the urgent request of the Queen 
that he would go to Balmoral for change of air. But he 
was so completely upset by parting with his eldest 
son whom he will never see again, and his alarm about 
his youngest son who for ten days was missing, and 
though telegraphed for all over France and Switzer- 
land, could not be heard of, and lastly by the unceasing 
attacks upon him in the Press, that his friends became 
seriously alarmed for the state of his mind as well as 
body, and at their earnest entreaties he left or was rather 
forced to leave London, intending only to be absent one 
fortnight. If he had not stirred out of Downing Street 
he could not have hastened the departure of a single man, 
because he could not have procured ships which were 
not to be had at any price. 


From Lord Palmerston 
November 15, 1854. 

I hope you will go on pressing the Cabinet to rein- 
force our army in the Crimea by sending to it every 
disposable man. Whatever we may ultimately do about 
the Crimea, whether we keep it for the present or run 
away and leave it to the Russians, our army must be 
strong to do either the one or the other. But if we want 
to restore it to the Russians, subject to any conditions 
as to fortifications or amount of naval force, we must 
keep it till the peace, for if once the Russians got it 
back again they would of course not agree to restrict 
their possession of it by any conditions. You urge the 
employment of foreign corps. Such corps if now to be 
raised and formed would not be fit for work till far on in 
the summer, even supposing that the Governments of 
the countries to which the men belonged should make no 
objection. But could we not engage some ready made and 
disciplined force ? Might we not get six thousand men 
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from Portugal, ten thousand from Spain, and ten 
thousand from Piemont, to be taken on British pay, 
with their own officers just as they are, but to be under 
the orders of our Commander-in-chief ? These troops 
would all fight well under Raglan, and in co-operation 
with English and French. I should have mentioned 
Hanoverians also, but I imagine the King of Hanover 
might possibly not be free to let us have any part of his 
army without the consent of the Diet. 


From Lord Palmerston 
November 22, 1854. 

When we last discussed the time at which Parliament 
should meet I was for not calling it together till far on 
in January. My opinion is now changed and I acknow- 
ledge that you were in the right in urging a meeting 
before Christmas. ‘The state of our affairs in the Crimea 
is alarming and requires urgently immediate measures. 
The Russians have made a defence at Sebastopol far 
longer and more obstinate than we had been led to 
expect; their army has received large reinforcements 
and outnumbers that of the allies. The French Govern- 
ment have to-day received information which they 
believe to be well founded, that four more divisions are 
going from the Danube to the Crimea. You may 
probably put that reinforcement at 30,000 men. Our 
armies have been weakened by casualties from battle, 
fatigue, and sickness, and our losses have been great 
not only in men but in officers and generals. There is 
great danger of some great calamity unless we can send 
out strong reinforcements. ‘The French have men in 
abundance but are deficient in means of transport. The 
Baltic will soon be closed by frost and our fleet will come 
home. Our steamers and our screw liners with their 
lower deck guns out would convey a large number of 
troops, and some of the vessels which are now going with 
troops to the Crimea will soon be able to come back to 
carry out more; but we are scanty in men, I imagine 
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we have scarcely a disposable battalion in the United 
Kingdom except two or three that are expected from 
Canada. But we must reinforce our army; we cannot 
stand being driven out of the Crimea; we cannot stand 
seeing our brave fellows killed off by a set of Russians 
ten of whom killed are not an equivalent for one 


Englishman. 
To Lord Aberdeen 
November 28, 1854. 

I see no objection in principle or in practice to a rule 
that the Secretary of State for the War Department 
should, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Secretary at War, be always a member of the House of 
Commons. I come to the second part of the question. 
Here you meet me iz limine by saying that the transactions 
would be considered only as a mode of substituting one 
man for another, and that in justice to the Duke of 
Newcastle you do not think that his colleagues without 
very strong reasons would wish to place him in such a 
position. Now I had understood that your administration 
was founded on the principle of doing what was best 
for the public service, without regard to the self-love or 
even the acquired position of individuals. The Duke of 
Newcastle would, I think, be the last man to wish for an 
exception to this rule in his favour. Your next objection 
is to Lord Palmerston’s age ; but when I see the vigour 
of his mind and body, I cannot attach much weight to this 
argument. You next say that it was your strong im- 
pression from various conversations that at the time of 
the separation of the War Department I greatly preferred 
the nomination of the Duke of Newcastle to that of 
Palmerston. You are mistaken in this respect. But it 
is true my opinion fluctuated very much, and it was only 
determined by the strong wish which I understood had 
been expressed by the Duke of Newcastle to complete 
in the War Department the preparations he had so well 
begun. I thought it due to him to presume in favour 
of his efficiency. I come therefore, having cleared the 
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ground of all these obstructions, to the real question, 
what are the requirements of the great war in which we 
are engaged? I think itisclear that the Prime Minister 
must be himself the active and moving spirit of the whole 
machine, or the Minister of War must have delegated 
authority to controul other Departments. Neither is 
the case under the present arrangement. A Cabinet is 
a cumbrous and unwieldy instrument for carrying on 
war. It can furnish suggestions or make a decision 
upon a measure submitted to it, but it cannot administer. 
What you want therefore, I repeat, is a Minister of War 
of vigour and authority. Keep up if you think right, 
as a temporary arrangement, a Secretary at War. Make 
it clear that it is temporary, that is to say, only to last till 
more complete consolidation can take place. But let 
Parliament and the country be assured that you have 
placed the conduct of the war in the hands of the fittest 
man who can be found for that duty. 


From Lord Aberdeen 
November 30, 1854. 

After all I think your letter plainly reduces the 
question to the simple issue of a personal preference, 
and the substitution of one man for another. In answer 
to my suggestion that some consideration was due to the 
Duke on the part of his colleagues, you say that you 
understood the administration was founded on the 
principle of doing what was best for the publick service 
without regard to the self-love or even the acquired 
position of individuals. Undoubtedly this was the case ; 
and I fully agree in thinking that the Duke of Newcastle 
would be the last man to wish for any exception to this 
rule in his favour. But I must observe that at the 
formation of the Government no such office as the War 
Department was contemplated ; and when subsequently 
the Colonial Office was divided, no objection whatever 
was made to the choice of the War Department by the 
Duke, nor, as far as 1 am aware up to this moment, his 
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management of the office. Now I think you will admit 
that, although another person might perhaps have been 
preferred on the first constitution of an office, it is a very 
different thing to displace a man who has discharged its 
duties ably and honourably merely in the belief that 
another might be found still more efficient. Undoubtedly 
the publick service must be the first object ; but in the 
absence of any proved defect or alleged incapacity I can 
see no sufficient reason for such a change, which indeed 


I think is forbidden by a sense of justice and good faith. 


From Lord Palmerston 
December 3, 1854. 

There must always be an office with a very consider- 
able establishment to examine and audit the detailed 
accounts of the army, militia and volunteers. I greatly 
doubt the possibility of combining these financial duties 
with those of conducting and directing the military 
operations of an active war; and I do not think that any 
one man could perform both these duties with satisfaction 
to himself or with advantage to the public. Iam inclined 
to think therefore that in time of war the same kind of 
reasons which led to the separation of the War Depart- 
ment from that of the Colonies would constitute an 
objection to a union of the War Department with the 
business now conducted by the Secretary at War. In 
time of peace the Secretary at War might, if it was thought 
desirable, perform the duties in regard to the army which 
have hitherto in time of peace been performed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. I do not see however 
why some other consolidations which would obviously 
be advantageous to the public service should be prevented 
by the existence of war. My own opinion is that the 
discipline and command of the Artillery and Engineers 
ought to be placed under the Commander-in-Chief, and 
that the financial arrangement of those branches of the 
army ought to be transferred to the Secretary at War. 
There would then remain to be made some proper 
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arrangement for the various works of manufacture and 
construction now performed by the Board of Ordnance. 
With regard to the second subject discussed in your 
correspondence with Aberdeen, I will endeavour to 
speak of it as if I was not one of the persons whom it 
concerned ; and I am bound to say that I think you are 
right in your opinion that the change which you propose 
would be well received both at home and abroad. 
Whether it would make any difference in ultimate 
results it is not for me to judge. It may however with 
some show of reason be urged that the time for making 
such a change was the moment when the functions for 
conducting the war and those of managing the colonies 
were separated; that to make the change now would 
seem to imply a sentence of condemnation upon the 
person who has hitherto conducted the war; and that 
it would be incumbent upon those who urged and effected 
the change (unless it was brought about by the ready and 
willing consent of all persons concerned) to establish a 
case sufficiently strong to bear out a peremptory demand 
for its execution. Now whatever may have been said 
or thought as to particular parts of the great operations 
which have been going on, and though in such a multitude 
of complicated arrangements many things may here and 
there have been done which ought not to have been done, 
and others may have been left undone which ought to 
have been done, yet I should much doubt whether upon 
an impartial inquiry it would turn out that any just blame 
could be thrown upon the Secretary of State who has had 
the conduct of those operations; and if there should 
not be found any broad and distinct ground upon which 
to rest a positive and peremptory objection to the 
continuance of the existing arrangement of official 
functions, it would not be right to break up the Govern- 
ment by insisting upon a change, and such a course 
would not, I think, in the present state of things be well 
understood or be generally approved of by the country. 
Moreover it is easier to break up a Government than to 
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make a better and a stronger one in its stead, especially 
in the present distribution of political parties. With 
regard to myself, though I do not think that anybody 
could in the present state of affairs properly perform the 
duties of Secretary at War and Secretary of State for the 
War Department, I by no means agree with Aberdeen 
in thinking that my age, though it is an advanced one, 
would disqualify me from undertaking the duties of the 
War Department if those duties were proposed to me 
with the unanimous concurrence of my colleagues. 


From Sir Charles Wood 
December 7, 1854. 

I beg you very seriously to consider what you are 
doing, and how it may affect the country and yourself. 
I agree with you that matters have not been conducted 
altogether as I should have wished to see them. Our first 
Cabinet in November showed that there had not been as 
much activity as we should have liked, and it was a little 
difficult to keep one’s temper. The question however 
first to be dealt with is whether, matters being as they 
are, we could with fairness amongst ourselves and ad- 
vantage to the country make the change which you pro- 
posed at such a time. I must honestly say that I think 
we could not. It would have been a different thing 
quite to have put Palmerston in the War Department 
last spring. No doubt it would have been popular then, 
but there were strong reasons against it in which you 
concurred. It is only right to say that I do not think 
there is much to find fault with. When the case is fairly 
stated we have much to be proud of. How long ago is it 
since we heard on Sir J. Burgoyne’s authority that we 
could not collect a moveable army in this country of 
15,000 or 10,000 men? It is barely two years ago, and 
yet Raglan has used in the field upwards of 30,000 men, 
and a larger army of British soldiers than the Duke of 
Wellington ever had, and I believe that altogether nearly 
50,000 men have been dispatched from this country. 
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There is always great difficulty in getting up military 
means from a state of peace. Yet how much readier we 
were and better prepared than our military allies the 
French ! 
From Sir Charles Wood 
December 11, 1854. 

The character of its leader is no matter of indifference 
to a party, and I hope that I may say as a friend that 
I cannot but be anxious about any step in your political 
career. I have been by your side in all the difficult 
periods since the formation of your Government, and I 
can truly say that whether I have been right or wrong 
I have never given you advice which I did not believe 
to be for the good of the country or for your own honour. 
You will never find a new party who will sacrifice so 
much for you, and if you separate yourself from them, 
depend upon it, you will never find so attached a body 
of friends again; you will impair your own usefulness 
to the public, your own influence in the House of 
Commons, and, unless I am much mistaken, your own 
comfort and happiness. I can hardly find words strong 
enough to convey to you my opinion and my feeling upon 
the subject. I cannot conceive any step which could, 
as far as I can judge, be so detrimental to the public 
interest, or to yourself. I earnestly hope that you may 
upon calm reflexion and consulting with your own old 
friends and colleagues take the same view of it. I should 
not however have felt that I had done my duty to you as 
one of those colleagues and as a sincere and attached 
friend if I had not endeavoured to the best of my power 
to point out to you what I believe would be the con- 
sequences of your breaking up the Government at the 
present moment. 


From Lord Lansdowne 
December 19, 1854. 
I must say, in justice to a colleague who has by cir- 
cumstances and the recent consent of the Cabinet been 
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placed or rather left in discharge of some of the most 
arduous duties of the Government at this moment, that 
I do not see how the Duke of Newcastle can be expected 
so soon after to transfer them to other hands without a 
slur upon his character and conduct, and the publick 
inevitably considering it as an experiment which had 
failed in his person, as it must be known that any ob- 
jections which might be felt to it were in full existence 
when the arrangement was made by Lord Aberdeen and 
yourself. 


From Lord Granville 
December 23, 1854. 

I did not agree with you in thinking that Palmerston 
would be a better Secretary of War than Newcastle. 
The best man connected with the Department appears 
to be Sydney Herbert. He is by far the best judge of 
men, is practical, unegotistical, and without official 
nonsense. But whoever may be the War Minister he 
is almost without assistance. [he Under-Secretaries 
seem to be ordinary men. Lord Hardinge is not fit to be 
Commander-in-Chief at such a crisis. His chief merit is 
that Newcastle, Sydney Herbert and Prince Albert can 
bully him, and make him adopt improvements which old 
military men of sterner stuff would resent. 


To Sir George Grey 
December 31, 1854. 
The experiment of carrying on a war by means of 
Cabinet Councils has been tried long enough. It is 
surely time for me to withdraw. 


To Lord Clarendon 
Paris: January 10, 1855. 
To-day I was received by the Emperor. He was 
exceedingly civil. He said the two countries should be 
united in carrying on the war, and that their interests 
generally were the same. I said there was great en- 
thusiasm for the alliance in England, and he replied it was 
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the same here. Passing from the general to the particular, 
he mentioned his proposal for the Russian evacuation 
of the Crimea, and I told him the Cabinet thought it 
objectionable on the ground that the Russians would 
have the advantage of the arrangement. He expressed 
much surprise at this, and said he thought the only fair 
objection to his proposal was that it was asking too much. 
I] quite agree with him about this. He said he heard I 
had no great confidence in Austria. I admitted this to 
be true. He observed that he thought it of the utmost 
importance to have Austria engaged in the war, to which 
I entirely agreed, but doubted her ever going so far. 
He expressed his fear of the length of negotiations, and 
said the Emperor of Russia might dispute respecting each 
battery in Sebastopol. His proposal of a preliminary 
condition would save this embarrassment. I think 
strongly you had better agree to his proposal. He said 
he heard I was very desirous to have the Piedmontese 
troops. This I confessed, and he observed very sensibly 
that there was no reason Piedmont should not give them, 
as her independence would in fact be guaranteed by 
France and England so long as she was an ally. With 
respect to the war, he observed that France, being a 
military and continental Power, had great resources and 
reserves for her army; that England in the same way 
had great maritime reserves and resources; that it was 
reasonable that each should use the arm which was 
strongest, instead of which we had each tried to use both 
arms, and the consequence was France had exhausted 
her maritime and England her military means, and that 
at Sebastopol we had two besieging armies instead of 
one besieging army. This I entirely agreed to, and 
represented to him that our army was perishing at 
Sebastopol because they had too much to do in proportion 
to their numbers. He said, ‘What I propose should 
have been done ; but time goes on, and we now hope to 
receive very soon the news of the capture of Sebastopol.’ 
I found him very friendly and very firm in pursuing the 
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objects of the alliance. I do not think we are in any 
danger that France will desert us for Austria. 


To Sir George Grey 
February 9, 1855. 

I am glad you remain a member of the Ministry, 
and that you are at the Home Office. You will there, 
inter alia, have an opportunity of advising Palmerston 
in ecclesiastical appointments and similar matters. 

Perhaps it is as well that I should not leave my mind 
unburthen’d of a weight which I cannot but feel—that in 
the late crisis my old friends, you, C. Wood, Clarendon, 
and Cranworth, instead of consulting with me as to the 
possibility of withdrawing my resignation, took care there 
should be ‘ no mistake,’ and left it in the Queen’s hands 
while your own was not accepted. You thus at once put 
yourselves in the position of antagonists, and left me in 
total ignorance of your deliberations. Palmerston and 
Lansdowne behaved somewhat differently. Palmerston 
consented to serve under me if I formed a Ministry, 
which I consider as very handsome, seeing I was under 
acloud. Lansdowne has been always most kind. Having 
said this, I shall banish every thought of it from my mind, 
and I shall do everything I can to support you in the 
arduous duties you will have to perform. 


from Sir George Grey 
February 9, 1855. 

I am much indebted to you for the frankness of your 
letter. It gives me an opportunity of endeavouring at 
last to remove an impression from your mind as to the 
course taken by myself, and others of your old friends 
under circumstances which placed them in a most 
painful position. Sk 

You think that they took care that there should be 
“no mistake’ as to your resignation. So far from this 
being the case we were most anxious, and this anxiety 
was expressed in the Cabinet by us that, if there was any 
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hope of your rescinding your decision, the door should 
not be closed by any public announcement of your 
resignation against a result which we earnestly desired. 
This was on Thursday when our resignation had not 
been accepted. We were told that you were doubtful 
as to making an announcement that day. We hoped that 
this doubt arose from a wish on your part to keep the 
final decision open for a day at least. Lord Aberdeen 
went to see you at the Colonial Office, and we hoped that 
after the communication he was to make to you nothing 
would have been publicly stated that day. During his 
absence, however, we were informed that your resignation 
was in the Globe, and on Lord Aberdeen’s return we 
learnt that you wished Hayter to announce it in the House 
that day. It was then about 4 o’clock and the House was 
about to meet. We were unable to resist the inference 
that your decision was irrevocable. No ground was left 
us for urging further delay. I will only add that never 
since I have been in public life have I been so much 
pained and distressed as by what has occurred during 
the last fortnight. I would gladly have retired from 
office if I had felt that I could do so without abandoning 
a public duty. 
To Sir George Grey 
February 11, 1855. 

Whoever may be wrong you are quite right to stay 
in offce—no one can doubt that. Lord Aberdeen never 
told me my colleagues wished me to withdraw my 
resignation. At the end of our conversation he said 
cursorily, ‘C. Wood wishes you to withdraw your 
resignation but I suppose that can’t be done, as you 
vote for Roebuck’s motion—don’t you?’ I had never 
thought of this, and answered at once ‘ Yes,’ on which 
he said my resignation might as well be announced, as 
I had intended. Hayter proposed to me to put it in the 
Globe, and I had allowed him. All this is too late. 
I should have accepted Clarendon’s advice to attend the 


Cabinet the day before. 
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On the defeat of Aberdeen the Queen applied successively 
to Lord Derby, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord John Russell. 
Since none of them was able to forma Ministry, Palmerston 
reconstructed the late Cabinet with the exception of Lord 
Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle. Lord John declined 
the offer of a post; but he regarded the Government 
with friendly eyes, and a few days later he accepted 
a task of national and international importance. From 
the beginning of the Crimean War it was clear that the 
trump card was held by Austria. The disinclination of 
Francis Joseph to engage in war with his benefactor of 
1849 was notorious, yet the traditions of Austria forbade 
her to acquiesce in the domination of Turkey or the 
Balkan Peninsula by Russia. There was a chance that 
she might feel compelled to throw in her lot with the 
Western Powers, and in any case she might facilitate a 
relatively satisfactory settlement by threats of intervention. 
In November, 1854, the Tsar, acting on Prussian advice, 
offered to accept as the basis of peace the Four Points in 
which the Western Powers had set forth the object of 
the war. (1) The substitution of a collective guarantee 
for a Russian Protectorate over the Principalities. 
(2) The liberation of the mouths of the Danube from all 
obstacles to navigation. (3) The revision of the Treaty 
of 1841. (4) The substitution of European for Russian 
protection over the Christian subjects of the Sultan. 
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A Conference dealing with such momentous issues 
appeared to require a statesman rather than a professional 
diplomatist, and Clarendon’s suggestion that Lord John 
should represent the British Government at Vienna was 
acclaimed by the Queen, the Prime Minister, and the 
Cabinet. 

Scarcely had the British envoy crossed the Channel on 
February 20 than the three leading Peelites in the Cabinet 
—Graham, Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert—resigned 
their offices in consequence of Palmerston’s refusal to 
oppose the Roebuck inquiry into the conduct of the 
war. The Prime Minister at once renewed his invita- 
tion to Lord John, who with equal promptitude accepted 
the Colonial Office. His response filled Palmerston 
with delight, and Clarendon congratulated him on a de- 
cision which would prove his unselfishness. His fame, 
momentarily tarnished by his resignation in January, now 
shone as brightly as ever, and he proceeded to Vienna 
via Paris, Brussels, and Berlin, strengthened by the 
confidence of his colleagues and the country. He had, 
however, little hope of peace; for neither Palmerston 
nor Lord Stratford desired it, and he recognised the 
futility of dictating to an undefeated enemy. The crux 
of the problem which confronted the Conference was the 
termination of Russian preponderance in the Black Sea.t 
Lord John proposed to limit the Russian force to four 
ships, while Buol advocated an equal force of the Allies ; 
but the Western Powers declined the Austrian plan of 
an equipoise, and Gortchakoff rejected the alternative of 
limitation. ‘To end the deadlock Buol suggested that the 


1 The Russian side of the story is told in Goriaianoff, /e Bosphore et les 
Dardanelles, chap. ii; the Austrian in Friedjung, Der Krimkrieg und die 
Oesterreichische Politik; the French in Harcourt, Les Quatre Ministéres de 
Drouyn de Lhuys, chap. ii.; and Thouvenel, Pages de l'histoire du Second 
Empire, chap. 1. 
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existing Russian force should not be increased, and Lord 
John, anxious to keep in step with Austria, urged the 
British Government to accept the compromise. Instead 
of a reply to his appeal, he was told that the Cabinet 
approved a French project for neutralising the Black 
Sea. The new plan was promptly rejected by Russia, 
was regarded as excessive by the British envoy, and was 
described by Buol as going beyond the Four Points. At 
this point the Austrian Government once more brought 
forward a compromise. If the Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea were increased, Turkey should maintain an equal 
force, while Great Britain and France should each station 
a force half the size of the Russian squadron. Should 
Russia decline this arrangement, she should be asked 
not to increase her actual strength. In the second place 
Austria, Great Britain, and France should form an alliance 
to defend the integrity and independence of Turkey. 
Lord John approved the programme, and left for home 
on April 24 to urge it on his colleagues ; but the Cabinet, 
who had no wish for peace till Sebastopol surrendered, 
rejected the scheme. The French Emperor also finally 
decided against it, partly owing to the pressure of Lord 
Cowley and Downing Street, partly on the ground that 
an inglorious peace would anger the army and endanger 
his throne. On the rejection of his advice Drouyn de 
Lhuys, the French Foreign Minister, resigned, and Lord 
John followed his example ; but he finally yielded to the 
pressure of his chief and remained. 

It was a grave error of judgment, and it was quickly 
avenged. ‘The failure of the Conference was followed 
by a debate in the House of Commons, in which Lord 
John urged the vigorous prosecution of the war in order 
to limit the power of Russia, and condemned the com- 
promise which he had PHT ad at Vienna. His speech 
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surprised Buol, who revealed the approval which his 
proposals had won from the British and French envoys. 
The discovery that he had sung one tune in Vienna and 
another at St. Stephen’s was bound to create resentment ; 
but the storm of indignation which broke over his head 
could only be explained by the neurotic emotions of a 
great war and by the terror lest the costly sacrifices of the 
struggle should issue in a dishonourable peace. Lord 
John again tendered his resignation, which Palmerston 
accepted. ‘The storm is too strong to be resisted,’ he 
wrote, ‘ but juster feelings will in time prevail.’ 


From Lord Clarendon 
February 10, 1855. 

I cannot help again reverting to the opinion I ex- 
pressed to you when you were at Paris, namely that you 
would be the best of all negotiators at Vienna, because 
you are the only man who would have the complete 
confidence of the country in a matter of such vital 
importance.? If you made peace the country would feel 
that the best terms practicable had been obtained; if 
you broke off negotiations everybody would know that 
the honour of England and the future safety of Europe 
rendered that decision necessary. Your presence at 
Vienna would give a dignity and importance to the 
negotiations, and your position and character would 
check Russian impertinence and prevent any flagrant 
backsliding of Austria, which you would be able to expose 
on your return. You have followed the turnings and 
windings of the whole Eastern question more closely 
than any member of the Cabinet except myself, whose 
special business it was, and Prince Gortchakoff would 
have no chance of imposing upon you in any of the 
1 For further light on Lord John’s moods and motives see the Memoir of 
Lady Fohn Russell, chap. vili, and Simpson, Louis Napoleon and the Recovery 


of France, 304-307. 
2 For Lord John’s reply see Walpole, ii, 247-248. 
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arrangements in the four Bases. In short I can only 
hope that such a Mission may be half as agreeable to you 
as it would be useful to the country. If the negotiations 
are to be broken off you need not be long absent, but 
you would return I hope leaving Austria in the field. 
If they are to continue you would perhaps not mind a 
longer absence if the result was to give peace to Europe. 
All I venture to ask is that you won’t reject it without 
considering all the public importance of your going to 
Vienna just now, for we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that the disgust at our failures in the Crimea is increasing 
the desire for peace and exciting hopes with respect to 
the negotiations. I mentioned both to the Queen and to 
Palmerston my wish to make the proposal to you, and 
I need not say that they entirely concurred. 


From Lord Palmerston 
February 11, 1855. 

I am very glad indeed that you have agreed to under- 
take the Vienna negotiation. Nobody is more master 
than you are of the whole question and of the whole of 
the transactions which have taken place from the first 
beginning of the events which have led to the present 
state of things, and nobody understands better than you 
do what is wanted for future security. Your having 
undertaken the conduct of this matter will be a plain 
proof to all the world that England goes into the 
negotiation in earnest and in good faith, and if we do 
not succeed it will be demonstrable that the impediment 
lies with Russia and not with us. 


From Lord Granville 
February 12, 1855. 
Clarendon told the Cabinet to-day the result of his 
communication with you respecting the negotiations at 
Vienna. I cannot say how glad I am at your consenting 
to go there. I do not say this because it is a great 


advantage to the present Government, which undoubtedly 
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it is, but because I believe it to be most important for the 
public good, and that it will relieve you from many 
difficulties. If you succeed in obtaining an honourable 
peace you will be a benefactor to Europe. If you fail, 
people in this country will believe that the failure arises 
from honourable terms being unobtainable. The mere 
fact of your going, coupled with great preparations for 
war, will persuade our enemies and our allies that we 
are in earnest both ways. 


From Sir Fames Graham 
February 12, 1855. 

This is the first letter which I have been able to write 
with my own hand since my illness ; and I gladly offer it 
as a tribute of friendly congratulation on your acceptance 
of the Special Embassy to Vienna at this most critical 
juncture. I regard it as the most happy augury of an 
honourable peace; and the conditions specified in your 
letter to Clarendon, not omitting the contingency of an 
Armistice, the fruit of your own early forethought, are 
circumstances of great promise, which I regard with 
unmixed satisfaction. Allow me also to add that on 
private grounds I rejoice in this arrangement. Your 
temporary absence from the House of Commons, as 
matters at present stand, is not to be regretted either by 
you or your friends ; and I am convinced that you will 
return from Vienna with additional claims on the respect 
and gratitude of your country. From my heart I wish 
you success and a speedy and a triumphant return. 


From the Duke of Argyll 


February 13, 1855. 
I have heard nothing in the way of politics for a long 
time which gave me so much pleasure as the announce- 
ment that you would undertake the mission of peace- 
maker at Vienna. I rejoice in it because I believe you 
are sincerely desirous of that consummation, and because 
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the fact of your going will be a pledge of sincerity on the 
part of England. Lastly I rejoice in it because, with all 
respect to the Diplomatic Body, this is a time and an 
occasion which requires a statesman and not a mere 
diplomatist. I have as you know a very strong conviction 
that if we can get Russia to agree to the effective re- 
striction of her fleets, we shall get as much as we can 
expect to secure even by success at Sebastopol, and I 
regard with horror the prolongation of a bloody war for 
the attainment of a mere point of obstinacy. God grant 
you success in this great work—the noblest which any 
man can undertake; and I look.to the straightforward 
way in which you will set about it, and the absence of 
mere diplomatic beating about the bush, as the best 
ground of hope for your success. 


To Sir George Grey 
February 13, 1855. 
Many thanks for your congratulations. I have not 
much hope of peace, but I can take soundings and find 
whether there is any bottom. 


From W. E. Gladstone 
February 14, 1855. 

With reference to your approaching Mission (on 
which I sincerely congratulate the country and yourself) 
I see it stated in the newspapers that there is some idea 
of an adhesion by Naples to the Alliance of the Western 
Powers. I do not know whether this is probable; but 
I have always understood that it is a cardinal maxim with 
the King to stand well with either France or England, 
which he can hardly do as matters now are. In any case 
I can conceive it possible that the Vienna Conferences 
may touch upon Italian questions ; and I earnestly rely 
upon your humanity as well as your love of freedom— 
indeed the latter is but little in question—to plead for 
the unhappy prisoners in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies detained for political offences real or pretended. 
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To Lord Stratford 
February 16, 1855. 
I have been named to go to Vienna on a special 
mission to treat of peace. Although I have only a general 
knowledge of those matters in which you are so deeply 
versed, I yet hope, the work being tolerably clear before 
me, to make myself understood. If peace can be attained 
consistently with those great objects which you and I 
have at heart, all will rejoice. If it cannot, the country 
will be ready to extend its action and support its gallant 
army. I shall be very glad if you will write to me at 
Vienna where I hope to be by the end of the month. 
Any information respecting the Principalities and your 
views regarding their future will be especially valuable. 


To Lord Clarendon 
February 18, 1855. 

My opinion is that I ought to stay six weeks at Vienna 
at all events ; if negotiation proceeds, to settle the terms ; 
if it breaks off, to urge Austria to concert with us plans 
of operation. It will depend on her course what ought 
to be our plan of campaign for the next summer. If 
she crosses the Pruth, we might aid her by sea and land 
in that direction. If she remains quiet, we must act in 
the Crimea. 

From Sir G. C. Lewis 
February 21, 1855. 

I have derived much satisfaction from your acceptance 
of the important Mission to Vienna, and sincerely hope 
that you may be able to effect a settlement of the question 
which now disturbs the peace of Europe, and that you 
may succeed in raising the country from the lowest point 
of depression which it has reached since the close of the 
American War. ‘The capture of Sebastopol (if it could 
be effected) would give us some advantages in nego- 
tiation; but it would neither bring the war to a close, 
nor cripple the power of Russia, which is founded on 
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her vast population and territorial resources. It is clear 
that, whenever the Western Powers are otherwise 
engaged, Turkey must be at her mercy. Nothing but 
negotiation can, as it seems to me, produce any settlement 
of the present Oriental question. 


From Lord Clarendon 
February 21, 1855. 
We have just had a long and disagreeable Cabinet 
which has ended in the resignation of Graham, Gladstone, 
and S. Herbert, on account of Roebuck’s Committee, 
which they think unconstitutional and mischievous. 
I need not trouble you with all the arguments made use 
of by the other members as they had no effect on the 
determination. The three said that their presence in the 
Government was distasteful to the House of Commons, 
that Palmerston would be stronger without them, that 
, they could be more useful out of office, etc., etc. 
Gladstone makes no allowance for circumstances of 
public feeling and acts on what he believes to be a 
principle. S. Herbert acts on sentiment and thinks that, 
having been equally condemned with Newcastle, he 
ought not to remain in office when his friend is kicked 
out. 
From Lord Palmerston 
February 22, 1855. 
You have already of course heard of the resignation 
of Gladstone, Graham and Sidney Herbert. They 
retire because they cannot with their opinions share the 
responsibility of agreeing to the nomination of Roebuck’s 
Committee. We vainly urged upon them that as far back 
as the debate upon the Resolution that such a Committee 
should be appointed, Roebuck in answer to a question 
put to him pledged himself to the appointment of the 
Committee and to the prosecution of the inquiry; that 
consequently they had no public ground when they 
joined the present Government for supposing that the 
Committee would be dropped ; that many of us, and I 
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among the rest, entertained a hope that when we should 
state to Parliament the measures of improvement at 
home and abroad which we intend to carry into execution, 
the House of Commons might be persuaded at least to 
postpone the Committee for a time; but that we all 
ought to have made up our minds beforehand that such 
an attempt might fail; that it may be urged against 
them that if they had made up their minds that failing 
in such an attempt to postpone the Committee they should 
feel it necessary to resign, they would have done better 
not to have joined the Government. However, argument 
and persuasion have been alike fruitless, and their final 
decision to retire was announced to us at a Cabinet 
yesterday which was held just before the meeting of the 
House. This being the present state of things we have 
come back to the position in which we were on the 
Monday after the Sunday when I received the Queen’s 
commands to endeavour to form a Government and 
when I addressed myself to you. I now therefore, with 
the unanimous concurrence of all my colleagues, address 
myself to you again. 


To Lord Palmerston 
Paris: February 22, 1855. 


I saw the Emperor to-day and had much conversation 
with him on various subjects. He is very much occupied 
with the army in the Crimea, and says very truly that they 
do not seem to advance. Before long I spoke to him of 
the alarm caused in England by the report that he was 
going to the Crimea. I told him I thought it was leaving 
a great part for a little part; that the direction of nego- 
tiations, the decision upon the affairs of Europe, the 
government of France were a great work ; the direction 
of -a siege was in comparison a small annie He told me 
very fairly his ideas. He had observed that every 
suggested operation was stopped by the objection of 
some other general ; that if he were there he could order 
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the best operation the military men could project to be 
undertaken, and if it were successful the Turks might 
occupy and defend Sebastopol while the allied troops 
might come away. Unless something of this kind were 
done the spring and summer might see our armies 
dwindling while the Russians would increase in force, 
and we should be obliged to embark with shame. 


From Lord Clarendon 
February 22, 1855. 

No Government calling itself Liberal has a chance of 
standing without you. I must, however, put in a word 
for myself and the affairs with which I am more imme- 
diately concerned, for I should consider it a national 
misfortune if anything prevented your going to Vienna. 
No one can tell what will be the result of the negotiations, 
but everyone is satisfied that they should be in your 
hands, and it would be a blow to public confidence if you 
were now to come home. It would, however, be still 
more hurtful to us abroad, for your Mission has already 
given a new and more important character to the nego- 
tiations. Every Government in Europe has become more 
anxious about the issue, for it is generally believed that 
you go with peaceful intentions and that if you break up 
the Conferences the war must extend further and last 
longer than these Governments have hitherto brought 
themselves to think ; but they know little of our internal 
affairs and still less of what may be your motives of action, 
and if you were to give up the mission it would imme- 
diately be looked upon as a proof of English weakness 
and vacillation and that we are no longer a Government 
to be relied upon. Charity begins at home, I admit, and 
if it was absolutely indispensable that you should return 
home to-morrow, why, upon being convinced of it, I 
would not say a word against it; but I have no such 
conviction and I feel sure that if you took any office, be 
it President of the Council or Colonial Office, the public 
would approve of any temporary arrangements that 
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enabled you to go on to Vienna. Once there and that 
you saw how the land laid and what were the prospects 
of settlement, you’ might easily abridge your stay if 
necessary ; but that the thing should be started by you 
I do venture to think most essential, and so, I may add, 
does Lord Lansdowne, with whom I had a long talk on 
the subject after the Cabinet to-day. 


From Lord Clarendon 
February 24, 1855. 

Your joining the Government has given me great 
pleasure. I think it a good thing for the country and 
a good thing for yourself. People will have learned 
long enough before you take your seat again that the 
House can’t get on without you, and it will be patriotic, 
self-denying, as well as friendly towards Palmerston that 
you should take your place beside him and give him the 
assistance of which he will sorely stand in need. The 
crisis is of so grave a character, and the national danger 
is so generally thought to be on the increase, that the 
public are disposed to be grateful to anyone who will 
forget himself and think only of how he can best serve his 
country. This will be your case now, and it will come 
out in far stronger relief than when you joined Lord 
Aberdeen. No one can mistake, but everyone will appre- 
ciate the sacrifice you make in being a member of a 
Government and not leading the House of Commons, and 
as | am certain you mean to support Palmerston cordially 
and effectively your position in the House of Commons 
will be as high and as respected as at any period of your 
life. Your decision therefore, in my humble judgement, 
has been wise for yourself and useful for the country. 


To Lord Clarendon 
Brussels: February 25, 1855. 
I have just seen the King. His conversation was very 
interesting. He doubts of my being able to persuade 
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the King of Prussia to join the alliance. But he thinks 
he would readily join an alliance of four to maintain the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. He compared such a 
treaty to the treaty existing for the defence of the Belgian 
fortresses. I added a similar, though more ancient 
example, namely the Barrier treaty after the Succession 
war. I believe such a treaty in any case very desirable, 
and if you approve I will urge it at Vienna. Perhaps, like 
the Treaty of Chaumont, it should be of limited dura- 
tion—say fifty years. The King spoke hopefully of the 
prospect of obtaining from Russia a limitation of her 
Black Sea fleet. He said I should find Austria very well 
disposed, and he would himself write to the Emperor to 
dispose him in my favour. The rest of our conversation 
related to France and the Emperor, towards whom he 
seemed to have the most friendly feelings. We united in 
deprecating the supposed journey to the Crimea. 


From Lord Stratford 


Constantinople: February 26, 1855. 


Your letter of the 16th reached me this morning. 
That you will do honour to the confidence reposed in you 
I have no shadow of doubt, and you may safely rely upon 
my wish to afford you whatever information I can supply 
towards the success of your very delicate and important 
task. Would that it were in my power to feel more 
confidence in the prospect of peace! To hear my new 
Austrian colleague, one would suppose that the most 
sanguine hopes might be reasonably entertained. But, 
eagerly as I long for such a peace as Europe may own with 
satisfaction, I cannot so entirely obliterate the past, or so 
entirely forget the character and policy of our antagonist 
as to count upon his submission under present circum- 
stances. What I am certain of is that the sincerity of 
Russia will be fairly tested under your auspices. 
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From Lord Clarendon 
March 6, 1855. 

I must thank you privately as well as publicly for 
your dispatches, which are most interesting. The con- 
tents are not satisfactory, but there is a breadth and depth 
in what you write that we are not accustomed to here and 
that is very refreshing. I don’t wonder at your being 
stunned by the suddenness of the event,! and the same 
sensation appears to have been created throughout 
Europe. Everywhere the notion of wznatural death pre- 
vails, but I see no reason for thinking that suffusion of 
the lungs might not take place in a man reduced to great 
weakness by influenza who had lived for two years in a 
state of exhausting excitement. Since his death people 
have been jumping hastily at conclusions, and at Paris, 
so says Cowley, they are talking and acting as if peace was 
already signed. The funds there have risen § per cent., 
while on the other hand Louis Napoleon declares that 
no peace is possible until military successes have been 
obtained. The present Emperor of Russia cannot, | 
think, with reference to his own personal safety, depart 
from his father’s policy at first, whatever he may do after- 
wards. Nor, I fear, will he beable to make the concessions 
for peace that Nicholas might have ventured upon ; but 
if it be true that the landowners and mercantile classes are 
tired of the war, they will be able to apply much more 
pressure to the present than they would have ventured to 
do to the late Emperor. 


To Sir George Grey 
Vienna: March 10, 1855. 

We have fresh delays to expect in negotiating ; but 
as long as I can hope to set the thing ex train tolerably 
well, I may be useful here. As for the end of the 
negotiations, I do not think, when they once begin, they 
can last less than six months, 

1 The death of the Emperor Nicholas. 
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From Princess Lieven 
Paris: le 14 Mars, 1855. 


Voici un petit écrit de M. Guizot que je me suis 
chargée de vous transmettre. Vous lirez cela avec 
intérét et plaisir. Ici, cela a le succés le plus grand. 
Quel événement 4 Pétersbourg! J’en reste altérée. 
Dieu n’a-t-il pas voulu en rapellant de ce monde |’auteur 
de cette guerre donner aux hommes un grand enseigne- 
ment? Ilal’air de nous dire, faites le reste. Faites, mon 
cher Lord John, faites la paix; c’est mériter les béné- 
dictions du Ciel et des hommes. 


From Lord Palmerston 
March 15, 1855. 

It seems to me that the Austrian Government are 
satisfied that the check which Russia has met with will 
stop her for the present ; and acting upon Metternich’s 
adage aprés nous le déluge they are ready to run all risks 
for the future rather than encounter the inconvenience 
of war for the present, and would therefore agree to 
any conditions of peace however inadequate which Russia 
could be persuaded to accept, but would not insist upon 
any terms which Russia may refuse to agree to. This 
may be well for Austria but it would be ill for us, both 
now and hereafter ; and Buol cannot be too plainly told 
that we cannot follow him in such a course. Buol I 
believe to be as honest as an Austrian Minister can be, 
but Prokesh is on the whole the most roguish diplomatist 
I ever had to do with.1_ He is a consummate hypocrite, 
an accomplished actor, destitute of all principle, and 
utterly regardless of truth. The new Russian Emperor 
wishes for peace, and much reason he has for so wishing. 
But he will have it only on his own conditions, and till 
we have taken Sebastopol we cannot impose on him 
our own. 


1 Prokesch-Osten was the second Austrian member of the Conference. 
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From Lord Lansdowne 
March 27, 1855. 

Nothing can persuade me now that you have any- 
thing to expect from your hosts at Vienna but being led 
on from concession to concession till the chord snaps ; 
and after having made more admissions than anything 
but the certainty of Austria going to war on the main 
point (which will not be conceded) would justify, we shall 
be met with a declaration that the ground of difference 
is so much narrowed that where so much has been gained 
it is not worth while to fight for the remainder, and that 
professions as to the rest may be accepted instead of 
acts. Even these it would seem you will scarcely have, 
if Gortchakoff maintains the language which he has 
lately, whether advisedly or unadvisedly, held to you. 
It strikes me that to end the war without either a diplo- 
matic or a military success as respects the Black Sea 
would produce a disastrous impression. Success in one 
might enable us to dispense to a certain degree with the 
other ; but to close the war simultaneously defeated in 
both would be humiliation, and leave an impression most 
desirable to avoid that a cordial alliance between England 
and France could not command that success which we 
so fondly anticipated and which would never again be 
reckoned upon by either country. 


From Lord Clarendon 
March 27, 1855. 
The aspect of things at Vienna is as bad as possible, 
and every day seems to bring fresh proof that Russia 
accepted the Bases and proceeded with the Conferences 
for no other purpose than to detach Austria from England 
and France; and the fear is that she will succeed, for 
Buol is clearly bent on a patch up in the first place, and 
secondly upon laying his ground to desert us if we don’t 
agree to what we could never justify. He will not be 
able to say, however, that your intentions were not 
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pacific and that you have not laboured jealously to bring 
about the result that the Western Powers desire quite 
as much as Austria, provided that their honour is un- 
tarnished, that our conditions are fulfilled and that the 
future peace of Europe is secured. This will place us 
on a vantage ground and will make the defection of 
Austria more indefensible. We consented to the nego- 
tiations in order to meet the wishes of Austria, although 
we thought them premature, and there was some irregu- 
larity ina non-belligerent like herself taking part in such 
negotiations; but she agreed to our interpretation of 
the Bases, and pledged herself to take up arms with us 
if peace was not made on our terms, which she now was 
more interested than ourselves in obtaining. She really 
then has no right whatever to try and impose upon us 
other terms merely because that which she must have 
foreseen and expected has occurred, viz. that Russia 
would object to any bond fide check being put upon her 
ambitious policy and her means of aggression. 


From Lord Stratford 


Constantinople: March 27, 1855. 


It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the difficulties of 
the present crisis. No doubt, if you can make a satis- 
factory peace, you will render an immense service to all 
the parties concerned. ‘The question is what constitutes 
a satisfactory peace. In my apprehension no peace can 
deserve that name unless it be accompanied with material 
guaranties in addition to those of a diplomatic character. 
In saying this | give up the prospect of a complete 
out-and-out settlement with Russia, and have nothing in 
view but the protection of Turkey from her attacks and 
intrigues. These guaranties can only be sought, as I 
humbly conceive, in territorial separation, a balance of 
naval forces in the Black Sea, and consular vigilance. 
With these safeguards I can almost fancy the absence 
of any necessity for taking or dismantling Sebastopol. 
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But how then would stand the reputation of the Allied 
armies, and what would be the results, immediate or 
otherwise, of a failure in their military operations? I 
should apprehend a great depression of the liberal prin- 
ciple for the benefit of autocracy and its anti-social 
accompaniments. 


from Lord Palmerston 
March 28, 1855. 

I fear from all you have said to Clarendon, public and 
private, that there is no chance of the new Emperor of 
Russia agreeing to the only condition which would afford 
us security for the future ; and though some few people 
here would applaud us for making peace on almost any 
conditions, yet the bulk of the nation would soon see 
through the flimsy veil with which we should have endea- 
voured to disguise entire failure in attaining the objects 
for which we undertook the war, and we should receive 
the general condemnation which we should richly deserve. 
The treacherous game of Austria and Russia is manifest 
and palpable. They propose to England and France 
the most objectionable arrangements on the rst, 2nd and 
4th Points. They tell England and France, or at least 
Austria suggests to England and France, that it would be 
necessary for those two Powers to agree to these objection- 
able conditions in order to secure the co-operation of 
Austria on the Third Point, the most important to the 
Western Powers ; and what would be the result, why 
that which follows all such bargains with his Sable 
Majesty, we should have paid the price without obtaining 
the thing we wanted to buy. Austria evidently means to 
throw us over on the Third Point, and if that is to happen 
the sooner we are undeceived as to her intentions the 
better. Her substitutes for a narrow limitation of the 
Russian Black Sea fleet are as you say futile. The 
opening of the Straits would be a standing danger to the 
Sultan with no compensating advantage, but on the con- 
trary with probable inconvenience to England and France; 
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the maintenance by us and the French of permanent fleets 
in the Black Sea to counterbalance the fleet of Russia is 
simply a mauvaise plaisanterie; the stipulation that Russia 
should not have a larger fleet than she now has, even 
assuming that the sunken ships are not to count, would 
still leave her with too powerful a naval force; and it 
must be remembered that it is easy to build steamers 
which, though unarmed at first, may easily be strengthened 
and turned into ships of war. 


From Lord Cowley 
Paris: March 28, 1855. 


The Emperor and French Government are much 
‘disappointed at the result of the conferences, and not 
satisfied with the conduct of Bourquenay,! who, they 
think, has not withstood with proper firmness the pre- 
tentions of the Russian plenipos. It has been determined 
consequently that Drouyn shall himself proceed to Vienna. 
He sets out for Vienna on Sunday. I do not think that 
he any longer anticipates peace, but he hopes to shame the 
Austrian Government into active co-operation with the 
Allies. I believe myself that the only chance of obtainmg 
it is by plain language. From the beginning of this 
Eastern question | have myself never had the slightest 
hope of Austria, and in my humble opinion we should 
have been in a far better position now if we had never 
trusted her at all. But this chance is left, that if she sees 
we are determined not to make peace until we obtain the 
guarantees we demand, she may think it better to assist in 
obtaining that peace than to continue that sort of armed 
neutrality which, without giving her much advantage, 
costs almost as much as war. I fear however that the 
chance is a small one, and that we must make up our 
minds to pursue the contest without her aid. 


1 French Ambassador at Vienna. 
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To Lord Clarendon 
Vienna: April 1, 1855. 

I confess I have been astounded at what has lately 
taken place. Bourqueney informs me that since the 
1§th of March a correspondence has been going on 
between London and Paris regarding the plan to be 
pursued on the 3rd point. Yetonthe 2oth you wrote me 
a private letter saying you were all agreed to insist on 
limitation of the Russian force in the Black Sea, and 
suggesting that Gortchakoff himself might be induced 
to propose the limitation. Buol acted warmly in this 
scheme, and had made some way, when just before the 
meeting on the 26th comes a new plan to Bourqueney 
with orders to me blindly to support it. Lastly, yester- 
day morning comes a notice that on this plan, and not 
on the limitation, the negotiation is to be made to turn. 
I am convinced you would not have used any of the 
attachés who happened to be Chargés d’Affaires in this 
way. I believe lam very unfit to bea diplomatist. The 
only use in sending me was to have some one to whom a 
certain latitude was to be allowed. I can now only obey 
implicitly your orders, and reclaim my liberty on my 
return to England. ‘The prestige of power is a good 
thing, but the prestige of good faith is also valuable. 
This I am afraid, unless Drouyn on his arrival becomes 
aware of his error, you are about to lose. I have no doubt 
you have felt for my situation, but I must say it has been 
much aggravated by your conduct to me. Buol expressed 
his surprise that, having been sent here, no confidence in 
me should be shown. 


From Lord Clarendon 
Aprilia senso. 
Your yarns never can be too long ; they are full of 
interesting information. I wish it was as satisfactory as 
it is interesting, but you can’t make Russia pliant nor 
Austria brave. You have, however, shown them both 
that you were sincerely anxious for peace and that in 
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demanding terms that will make peace honourable and safe 
you have said and done nothing offensive to the dignity of 
Russia, but on the contrary you have paved the way for 
her to recover her prestige and to satisfy Europe that her 
intentions are not aggressive if they are not so. That if, 
however, is important, and my belief is that the present 
Emperor cannot and his brother will not recede one inch 
from the policy of their father. The state of things at 
Vienna is very disagreeable, not to say alarming. The 
people of this country are now evidently expecting that 
the negotiations will be broken off, and upon the whole I 
think would be rather satisfied to hear they were unless a 
glorious peace could be obtained. But what they are not 
prepared for and what nobody seems to suspect is the 
defection of Austria, which is not wonderful after the 
preparations she has made and the engagements she has 
entered into; and we must expect a great burst of indig- 
nation which of course will do unmixed harm. With 
Austria on our side our war prospects as far as the Crimea 
is concerned would not be good, but without her they 
will be formidably bad. The Russians are getting ahead 


of the Allies in their counter operations. 


From Sir G. C. Lewis 
April 3, 1855. 

I feel very uneasy about the prospects of the war, from 
which, even if it be successful, no solid benefit seems to 
me likely to accrue to this country. If we break off the 
negotiations and urge on the siege of Sebastopol, and if 
we ultimately succeed in taking the place, are we in a 
better position with respect to negotiations, and are we 
more likely than we are at present to obtain a peace which 
we should call honourable? ‘The demolition of Sebastopol 
and the occupation of the Crimea would not weaken the 
resources of Russia, more than the capture of Gibraltar 
would weaken the resources of England. And if we are 
to go on fighting until we have so weakened the resources 
of Russia that she is willing to consent to a peace which 
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she considers humiliating, it is difficult to say when this 
goal will be reached, or whether we are entitled to assume 
that it is within the reach of our limited military force. 
It appears to me that we never engaged in a war of which 
both means and end were so ill defined. 


From Charles Greville 
April 3, 1855. 

For God’s sake make peace. Don’t be afraid of its 
being unpopular here. No peace that you can possibly 
make will satisfy the blustering swaggering people here 
who have all along talked such extravagant nonsense as 
we have read and heard every day for months past. But 
even those who will never fail to find fault will be very 
glad in their hearts to see peace restored. 


From Lord Lansdowne 
April 5, 1855. 

You quite misapprehended me if you supposed that 
I, or as far as I know, anybody, wished you to press for 
more than the four points, or thought they would not be 
sufficient guarantees. ‘The neutrality proposal seemed 
desirable only as an option to be given to Austria first, and 
if she approved, to Russia afterwards, if they preferred it 
to limitation. Jf they did, it would, as Drouyn said, 
wear a good appearance to the rest of the world. I wish 
you well to the end of your thorny path. The publick 
here is firm and will stand by you if you are compelled to 
break, with or without Austria. 


To Lord Palmerston 
Vienna: April 5, 1855. 
You may remember that when upon the formation of 
your Ministry you proposed to me to take office I declined 
the offer. But when some of the most able of your 
colleagues left the administration, and you again applied 
to me I conceived it to be my duty to comply with your 
wish. It appeared to me that your Ministry was in 
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imminent risk, and that your failure would be at once a 
serious loss to the country, and a lasting reproach to the 
Liberal Party. For some time the accounts I received 
from home showed that opinion was unsettled, and the 
House of Commons appeared to be wavering and uncer- 
tain. Your talents as a statesman have, however, enabled 
you to pass successfully this period of crisis, and you have 
reached the Easter holidays without a single reverse. I 
now feel that my support in office is no longer necessary, 
and that I am at liberty to indulge my own inclination. 
My request is therefore that you will fill up the office of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies which I have held 
nominally for the last five weeks. I have other reasons 
which confirm me in this determination, but with which 
it is not necessary to trouble you. 


From Lord Clarendon 
April 17, 1855. 

The Emperor’s visit hitherto has been most successful. 
He told Walewski that he expected a great deal, but that 
his reception had gone far beyond anything he could have 
imagined. In fact there was a general and spontaneous 
enthusiasm that well might surprise him, for when John 
Bull is hearty he leaves no doubt upon the subject. The 
Queen has been as kind and cordial as possible, and the 
Emperor admits that his visit here will do him great good 
at home. We have had a diplomatic conference this 
morning. The Emperor says that if Austria does not go 
with us it will be base treachery, that her conduct will be 
worse than that of Prussia, and that we must mark our 
sense of it unmistakeably. I said that allowance should 
be made for the critical position of Austria and the alarm 
she must naturally feel at not having the assistance from 
England and France that she was entitled to expect when 
she signed the Treaty of December 2nd, and that however 
much we might lament or be irritated by her failing in her 
engagements, yet I could not think it would be prudent to 
give her any pretext for breaking still further with us and 
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possibly joining Russia. Palmerston thought that the 
latter contingency would be impossible because it would 
be too base; but I believe that if we parted on bad terms 
and threatened revolution in Italy, Hungary or elsewhere, 
Austria might join Russia and re-establish the Holy 
Alliance. 
To Drouyn de Lhuys 
May 8, 1855. 

I heard with great regret of your resignation. I had 
agreed so much with you at Vienna that I was in hopes 
we might have laid together the foundation of a lasting 
settlement of the affairs of the East. But this is not to 
be so, and I fear the feeling in France as well as in this 
country would condemn a peace that is not preceded 
by the fall of Sebastopol. I regret this state of feeling 
exceedingly, but I cannot wonder at it. I shall, however, 
endeavour on every opportunity to use my influence for 
the promotion of pacific views. 


From the Queen 
Osborne: July 11, 1855. 


The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter 
and readily gives her sanction to the revelations which 
Lord John Russell found it his duty to make in the 
House ofCommons. The fact of his having recommended 
the adoption of the Austrian scheme to the Cabinet, and 
his having subsequently acquiesced in its decision not to 
accept them, was not unknown. The Queen was there- 
fore surprised to find that Lord John’s speech made so 
unfavourable an impression upon the House of Commons, 
She trusts, however, that he will be able to remove this 
by future explanations. The Queen had been sorry at 
the time that Lord John and M. Drouyn de |’Huys had 
thought better of the Austrian proposal at Vienna than 
we could here, but was much relieved by his giving way 
to the opinion of the Cabinet, for which in her opinion 
he deserves praise, instead of the abuse of which our 
disorganised political public is so lavish this year. 
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Lorp Joun’s resignation brought him valued expressions 
of sympathy from friends and colleagues at home and 
abroad, not indeed approving every step he had taken, 
but agreeing in censure on the injustice of the attack. 
During the next four years he devoted much of his time 
to foreign travel and to writing the life of his master, 
Charles James Fox. He took no very active part in par- 
liamentary life; but he continued to follow events with 
unflageing attention, and from time to time privately 
volunteered advice to one or other of the Ministers. 
He gave independent support to the Government, but 
evinced no desire to re-enter its ranks. With the close 
of the war his unpopularity began to diminish, and, 
contrary to the expectation of his friends, he retained 
his seat for the City in the General Election of 1857 
which confirmed the authority of Palmerston. 

During the anxious months of the Indian Mutiny 
Lord John rendered timely support to the Cabinet, and 
he took his share in the discussion of the new machinery 
of Indian Government. Early in 1858, however, an 
event occurred which drove him into sharp antagonism 
to his political friends. Orsini’s attempt on the life of 
the French Emperor and the discovery that the bomb 
had been manufactured in England led to a violent 
explosion of Anglophobia and to minatory demands from 
French officers that Great Britain should amend her laws. 


The tone of the French remonstrances was indefen- 
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sible ; but Palmerston, though usually the first to resent 
attempts at dictation, recognised the substantial justice 
of the demand for a Conspiracy Bill, and proceeded to 
introduce it. For once he had miscalculated the temper 
of his countrymen, and Lord John found himself shouting 
with the largest crowd. ‘Let those who will support 
the Bill of the Government,’ he cried; ‘in that shame 
and humiliation I am determined not to share.’ He 
voted with the majority which overthrew the Government 
and seated Lord Derby for the second time on his uneasy 
throne. Everyone was aware that the Conservative 
interregnum would be brief, and on April 1, 1859, the 
Ministry was defeated. Lord Derby appealed to the 
country without success, and, after the failure of Lord 
Granville to form a Ministry, Palmerston was recalled 
by the Queen, and Lord John accepted the seals of the 
Foreign Office, over which he was to preside for six 
crowded and memorable years. 


From Lord Palmerston 
July 12, 1855. 
You will have seen Cowley’s dispatch of the day 
before yesterday setting right the matter about the cause 
of Drouyn’s resignation. ‘This has come very oppor- 
tunely. It is important that in your short explanation 
to-day you should make it clearly understood that you 
do not mean that the Austrian proposal of April is 
applicable to the present state of things, and that in the 
present state of things you are now, as you were from the 
beginning of the contest, as determined as any man can 
be that the war should be carried on with vigour and 
success. 
From the Duke of Argyll 
July, 1855. 
I need hardly say that I am disgusted with the 
violence and injustice of the Press and of the Clubs 
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against you. Your speech gave ground for misunder- 
standing ; but even allowing for that, the fanatical spirit 
which yells down even an occasional doubt on the tre- 
mendous issues of Peace and War as something almost 
traitorous is discreditable to all who indulge in it. I con- 
fess, however, that I think that both in justice to yourself 
and to your colleagues it would be right to make it 
clearly understood that from various circumstances you 
did concur finally in the decision of the Government that 
the proposal could not be closed with. 


krom Sir Charles. Wood 
July “12; 1855. 

I cannot say but I think you right, for, however 
unreasonable the feeling amongst our friends is, I am 
sorry to say that it is too strong to be resisted, and I 
think you have acted wisely for your own sake in taking 
the course which you have done. I did not and could 
not believe in the existence of this feeling till I went down 
to the House of Commons on Thursday evening, when 
I found it so strong and general that I was perfectly 
astonished. However right, nevertheless, you may be, 
it does not diminish my sorrow and regret. I was in 
hopes that we had settled comfortably as far as was 
possible after the events of last winter, into our old and 
happy state of relations in the Government. If I thought 
you wrong in February you had ably redeemed yourself 
on the first opportunity, and I felt quite happy in the 
restoration to comfort in the Government that I cannot 
feel without your presence in it. 


From Lord Lansdowne 
July, 1855. 
I never speak now in the House of Lords except when 
there appears to be some particular occasion for it; but 
if there is anything you might wish to have stated by me 
connected with your part in the affair, though you might 
equally rely upon Clarendon for doing it, I shall be glad 
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to receive any hint or instruction on the subject and do 
my best to give effect toit. I have throughout considered 
the Buol-Drouyn propositions as inadmissible ; but with 
the opinion you had a right to form upon them at Vienna, 
I see nothing, with exception perhaps of alluding to what 
you would do in the Cabinet,! which it is not easy to 
justify and explain in every step of your conduct. All 
the rest is gross if not intentional exaggeration and mis- 
representation, propagated by interested intriguers acting 


on the folly of the publick. 


From Sir G. C. Lewis 
July 15, 1855. 

I cannot forbear from expressing to you the painful 
feeling which the events of the last few days have occa- 
sioned to me, as well as my sincere regret, both on public 
and private grounds, at the necessity in which you have 
found yourself of yielding to the outcry caused by your 
recent speech. Your situation at Vienna in the double 
character of an envoy and a Minister, but not being like 
Lord Castlereagh at Vienna, Foreign Minister, was 
anomalous and perplexing. It ought not to be overlooked 
that this double character was the result of an accident, 
and that when you started on your journey you were only 
an envoy. If the Peelite secession had been earlier or 
later, this confusion of characters would not have occurred. 
Although this circumstance has in my judgment been 
the real origin of the difficulties in which you have been 
placed, I cannot but regard the chief part of the dis- 
approbation which has been expressed at your conduct as 
founded in mere error and misapprehension. 


From ‘fohn Forster? 
July 23, 1855. 
Were you still a Minister I should have hesitated to 
offer this small volume to your acceptance from the fear 


1 Lord John comments on this: ‘I did not say what I would do in the 
Cabinet.” 
2 Historian, and biographer of Dickens. 
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of being thought to intrude in a sense quite opposed to 
my intention. But trifling and unimportant as the book 
is, it gives me an opportunity I desire of again expressing 
that respect for your high and unsullied character, and 
that grateful sense of your illustrious services, which I 
can never be so anxious to express as when the recognition 
due to both may seem to be clouded for a time by the 
heats and intemperance of party. 


From Sir Henry Bulwer 
July 24, 1855. 

Will you allow me to say that I hope you will not for 
an instant believe that anything has occurred which can 
long deprive you of that proud position among your 
countrymen which you so many years occupied? And 
believe me that when the moment which satisfies you 
that this is truth arrives, few persons not among your 
most intimate friends will more rejoice than myself, 
because if even at that time I do not entirely agree with 
you in the political views which you may then entertain, 
I shall feel sure that a man with an English heart and a 
superior intelligence is doing what he deems the best for 
his country’s welfare. 


From Sir Henry Bulwer 
August 18, 1855. 

What I think people did not sufficiently comprehend, 
and what I think was not sufficiently explained, was the 
great difference between your position at Vienna as a 
negociator when agreeing with Drouin de |’Huys and 
your position as a Cabinet Minister in London after the 
Emperor had thrown M. Drouin de |’Huys over. The 
impossibility of disagreeing with the French Government 
was equally a motive for advocating peace and determining 
for war on the other ; and as to the doctrine that a states- 
man, who had been for peace when he believed that he 
was agreeing with an ally from whom we could not 
separate, could not be for prosecuting the war with the 
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utmost activity when he found that that ally had adopted 
a course entirely different from that which his representa- 
tive and Minister. of Foreign Affairs (sent expressly to 
decide any question of difficulty and doubt) advised— 
such doctrine is well enough to put forward in a party 
debate, but every reasonable man must see and will one 


day acknowledge its fallacy. 


To Lord Brougham 
August 21, 1855. 

I received your two letters here yesterday. I entirely 
agree with you as to the present state of the Press. But 
the undue power, more of one newspaper than of the 
Press generally, arises rather from extrinsic than intrinsic 
circumstances. Molesworth, a Cabinet Minister and 
not a very discreet one, is an intimate friend of Mr. 
Delane, whom he invites to dinner constantly. Mr. 
Lowe, a Privy Councillor, an able but an unsafe man, 
has been hitherto a paid contributor, and conveys to 
Mr. Delane (unfaithfully it is said) a report of every 
conversation he hears in the H. of Commons or in 
Clubs. Others, less known, do the same thing. Here 
is the evil. The betrayal of secrets, the exaltation of 
some men, the libelling of others, etc., follow from 
these premises. Now to the remedy of requiring every 
newspaper writer to afix his name. It is open to these 
objections. 1. It would be repugnant to the feelings 
of all who value the liberty of the Press as an attack 
upon that liberty, myself among the number. 2. It 
would not deter Mr. Delane from resorting to his 
official friends, Molesworth, Granville, Greville, Lowe, 
and Reeve, and putting their facts into leading articles 
in his own name. His fame would be increased, his 
bitterness little diminished, and the main evil would still 
subsist. 3. An unsuccessful battle with the Press would 
lower the Legislature. After all it must come to a battle 
between the H. of C. and the Times. Both cannot 
govern, and the only remedy I see is to rouse the jealousy 
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of the H. of C. to assert its own powers. I wish the 
members had a better sense of their own functions. 


From Lord Clarendon 
August 30, 1855. 
As I can’t do what Princess Lieven desired I must 
write you what she said, which was ‘ Embrassez bien Lord 
John pour moi, car je l’aime beaucoup beaucoup.’ I 
went to see her for auld lang sine and also to remove the 
apprehensions she was labouring under that notre pauvre 
Reine was doing what must be personally disagreeable 
and painful to Her, whereas H.M. never enjoyed Herself 
so much before and can think and talk of nothing else 
now. ‘The visit was a complete success, and considering 
how many contretems might have happened in ten days it 
is marvellous that nothing occurred which we could have 
wished otherwise. ‘The fétes at the Hétel de Ville and 
Versailles were magnificent and worthy of the Arabian 
Nights; but to my mind the most striking scene of all 
was the Emperor conducting the Queen to the tomb of 
Napoleon, the organ of the Invalides playing ‘ God Save 
the Queen.’ What would have been said of the man 
who had prophesied such an event ten years or two years 
ago? 
From Lord Palmerston 
September 14, 1855. 
Many thanks for your letter of yesterday which I will 
send on to the Queen as the best way of executing your 
wishes. No one is better entitled than you to rejoice at 
this great success,’ because you were always one of those 
who were for aiming our blows at this stronghold of our 
enemy, and for dealing the blow with all our might and 
main. 
from Lord Palmerston 
September 20, 1855. 
The Queen desires me to convey to you her thanks 
for your congratulations on the capture of Sebastopol. I 
1 The fall of Sebastopol. 
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scarcely expected that we should find such a large quantity 
of stores and munitions of war as the Russians have left 
us ; but unless they had thrown them into the harbour for 
which they had neither time nor means they could do 
nothing butleavethem. Their iron will be very welcome 
to us, for the iron of which our contractors have made our 
guns and mortars is very inferior to the Russian iron, both 
in original quality, and by reason of its being smelted by 
coalinstead of by wood. The people at Woolwich, where 
I was yesterday, were exulting at the prospect of an ample 
supply of good iron for guns and mortars. 

What can the Czar want to do at Nicolaief, if he 
really is going thither ? Weare to have a Thanksgiving 
Prayer for Sebastopol. The public expect it, and 
Napoleon having had a Te Deum renders something on 
our part necessary. The success in the Crimea is 
beginning to tell on the tone of Governments on the 
Continent; and as it is difficult to imagine that the 
Russians will be able to remain in the Crimea winter 
through despite rain, frost, snow and the allied armies, 
the evacuation of the Peninsula when it happens will be 
useful to us all over the world. 


To a Correspondent 
November 6, 1855. 

I alluded in my speech after my retirement from 
office to ‘ circumstances independent of the merits of the 
question,’ which induced me to acquiesce in the rejection 
of the Vienna proposals. ‘Those circumstances were the 
communication of the decision of the French Government 
to rest upon the proposals made at the Vienna Confer- 
ences by M. Drouyn de Lhuys and myself, and not to 
accept the Austrian proposal, before Lord Clarendon’s 
dispatch of the 7th of May was finally agreed upon. It 
appeared to me that so far as the British Government 
was concerned the Austrian proposals, including as they 
did the project of a Triple Alliance against any future 
“aggression of Russia upon the Turkish territory or 
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independence, furnished a sufficient basis for further ne- 
gotiation and might form the foundations of a lasting peace. 
But with respect to the French Government other con- 
siderations might intervene. It was probable that Lord 
Derby and his party might carry a vote of censure on 
preliminaries of peace upon the Austrian basis and the 
Ministry might be displaced, or even impeached. But 
this was a risk I was ready to incur for the sake of peace. 
The Emperor of the French was in a different position. 
The withdrawal of an army of 120,000 French troops 
from the Crimea, and the abandonment of the Black Sea 
by his fleet on terms which would be represented as 
inadequate and dishonourable, might overthrow his 
dynasty, dissolve the Alliance and expose France to all 
the horrors of anarchy. I considered that we had no 
right to ask the Emperor of the French to incur such 
risks, unless he were fully satisfied that France would 
support him against the various parties that would com- 
bine for his overthrow. When therefore he declined, 
after some hesitation, to treat on the basis of the Austrian 
terms, it appeared to me that the British Government 
could not press upon him such a proposition. 


From Richard Cobden 
November 9, 1855. 

An attentive perusal of your letter does not leave me 
under the impression that I am in error in saying the 
French Government was in favour of peace after the Vienna 
Conferences. The difficulties no doubt were very grave, 
involving the fate of a dyxasty; and hence probably the 
Emperor would have wished (as I understood at the time) 
that the responsibility of the initiative should have been 
assumed by ourselves, inasmuch as the fate of a ministry 
only and not a dynasty was at stake on this side. I 
attach little value to the fact that the decision of the 
French Government was come to before the date of Lord 
Clarendon’s dispatch ; for no doubt there had been some 
unofficial telegraphic communication. The practical ques- 
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tion arises—what is gained by the renewal of hostilities ? 
Certainly nothing by ws. Andthe French Government 
will find it just as difficult to justify to its army and people 
the withdrawal of its forces from the Crimea after 30,000 
more of its soldiers have been put hors de combat as it 
would have done in May last, unless the Russians will 
supply them with a pretext in more favourable terms of 
peace, which I don’t anticipate. And this difficulty will 
go on increasing. And if the war goes on for twenty 
years we can never get a better guarantee for the future 
than that which Austria offered at the close of the Con- 
ferences. But reason has little force in such cases. It 
will be a trial of endurance. And I suspect that at 
present the war is causing ten times as much suffering 
and inconvenience to Western Europe as to Russia. It is 
imposing a fine on us in cost of war and enhanced price 
of commodities of a great deal more than ten millions 
sterling a month. 


From Lord Clarendon 
January 25, 1856. 

I arrived with the greatest reluctance at the same 
opinion as yourself about my going. It will be disagree- 
able and inconvenient in every way to me; but I have 
been obliged to follow the questions that will come under 
discussion through their different phases for three years, 
and I cannot deny that the public has a right to the ex- 
perience I have gained in its service, so I have offered 
myself and will do the best I can. I hope you will think 
I was right in suggesting that Paris should be the place, 
notwithstanding that it is the centre of Russian intrigue 
and the Headquarters of Russian agents; but what I 
looked to was the power of immediate appeal to the 
Emperor. I shall be in exactly the same position as you 
were last year with the additional disadvantage of being 
less able to depend on France and of knowing there must 
be a rupture with her if the war is to be recommenced. 

1 To the Peace Conference. 
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No conditions that are within attainable limits can or 
will satisfy John Bull who, though he will be glad 
enough to see the war brought to a close, will be without 
mercy for the terms on which peace is made. I shall be 
treated just as you were, perhaps worse, as I may have to 
bring home an insufficient peace or a quarrel with our 
ally ; but I shall have the same consolation as you had, 
namely that no man can say I acted dishonestly or did 
what I did not believe was for the interest and honour of 
England. I can’t say I shall much care, as my ambition 
is of a simple kind and is limited to getting out of office ; 
but I shall go without illusion to Paris and with a rather 
heavy heart, because I may be instrumental to doing 
harm. I feel certain that Russia has accepted the con- 
ditions in the same spirit and with the same intentions 
as she did fourteen months ago, namely to evade every- 
thing she has pretended to agree to. There is evidence 
of it already. 


From the Prince Consort 
June 6, 1856. 

I hear that the Bill for the site of the new National 
Gallery is to be violently contested, and that Lord Elcho 
hopes to gather a sufficient number of votes for his Times 
proposal to take Kensington Palace from the Crown for 
the purpose and to throw away the site which we have 
acquired, It will be very important that members of the 
Commission of 1851 should stand up boldly for their 
own recommendation, which has been arrived at after 
much deliberation and towards the realisation of which 
five years labour and £350,000 have been spent. ‘This 
induces me to write to you with a view to secure your 

powerful aid when the debate comes on. 


To Lord Palmerston 
Lausanne: September 6, 1856. 
I have been much revived, after a journey in the heat 
of summer, by seeing in the fly that you are going to 
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send a fleet to the Bay of Naples. What should be your 


demands, and how you should enforce them if Bomba 
rejects them, it is not for me to say; but I am sure we 
ought not to sit down under the lash of his scorn and con- 
tempt. Besides I do not see how the French and Austrians 
will ever agree to leave the Pope to the affectionate 
loyalty of his subjects; and an interference in Naples 
will cover the loss of reputation which would otherwise 
follow our leaving the papal territories in statu quo ante 
Paris Conference. However, if you can deliver Bologna 
as well as Poerio, so much the better. I rely entirely on 
your doing all that can be done about Italy. But in 
regard to your domestic policy, I must in fairness say 
that G. Grey’s Church Rate scheme and Granville’s 
Peerage Bill have convinced me that you are not to be 
trusted on Reform. Peace I have no doubt you will 
keep, and we shall see next session how you manage the 
medio tutissimus way of retrenchment. You have a good 
adviser in George Lewis, and an excellent War Secretary 
in Panmure. I have got some books here and a terrace 
which I walk up and down, preparing to appear as a 


second Gibbon. 
To Sir G. C. Lewts 


Florence: October 16, 1856. 


Having seen several of the leading men at Turin and 
heard what is said here on the other side, I ought perhaps 
to be able to give you some account of the state of Italy. 
But I should be utterly at a loss. According to one 
party, the peasantry, who have always been indifferent, 
are now eager to rise; according to others, they dread 
nothing so much as the invasion of a Piedmontese army. 
I believe there is little attachment for any form of Govern- 
ment or any religion. But in the Roman States there 
appears great animosity against the priests, and Gualterio, 
who is himself a Roman, said he hoped reform would 
not begin in his country, as it would lead to dreadful 
violence. Azeglio, who apprehends the same thing, said 
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he should be content if the Powers would shut the gates 
of the Alps and throw the keys into the sea, for out of 
disorder he thought order would at length arise. 


To the Dean of Bristol 


Florence: November 17, 1856. 


I write this letter in confidence, and not to reply to a 
proposal that has never been made. My opinion 1s that 
my joining the present Government at this time would 
weaken Palmerston and would be injurious to me. It 
is this last proposition only that I have to do with. When 
I consented to act under Palmerston before he was very 
weak ; and I was anxious to save the Liberal party from 
the disgrace of a total failure in carrying on the war, 
which would have put them hors de combat for some years. 
Now there is no such necessity. Palmerston is very 
strong and very popular. No motive of mere convenience 
or the use of an old experience in the conduct of affairs 
would justify me in placing my honour, character and 
policy in the hands of the present Ministers, who after 
having had the benefit of my joining them in the day 
of their distress sacrificed me with so much ease and 
indifference. I tell you all this as a good friend, but it 
would be ridiculous to make a show of refusing an offer 
which has not been made and probably never will be. 
My place is in the House of Commons, but not as a 
servile adherent. I have taken too large a part and for 
too long a time in public affairs to be silent where no 
official ties bind me to be so, or to acquiesce when if in 
office I should oppose. The policy of the Ministry 
requires to be developed; I shall probably find it such 
as I can approve, but I cannot say I admire all that has 
lately excited so much applause. It was no doubt right 
to insist on the strict execution of the Treaty of Paris ; 
but to accuse Russia of bad faith before a Manchester 
audience seems to me a dangerous departure from the 
usual practice of Governments towards each other. It is 
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very wrong to carry on war in a spirit of peace, but it is 
at least as wrong to carry on peace in a spirit of war. 
The proper appeal-is to Parliament. The state of Italy 
is very bad, and after Lord Clarendon’s declaration at 
Paris we cannot with any character leave it alone. Our 
proceedings at Naples have been worse than ridiculous, 
and have made the constitutional party the jest of the 
Mazzinians. 


From Richard Cobden 
April 3, 1857. 

I am much obliged by your kind note. On personal 
and domestic grounds it suits me better to be out of 
Parliament at present, and though the process is rather 
nauseous, it is like a dose of medicine, which is otherwise 
good for one’s health.1 The Manchester people have 
used Bright atrociously. They owe him much. He 
was one of themselves, and had always manfully stood up 
in defence of their interests and character. And as they 
knew he was a Quaker when they chose him, they had no 
ground of grievance on account of his peace views. To 
dismiss such a man, whilst broken down in health in their 
service, with less ceremony than you would use in getting 
rid of a worn-out horse is the worst specimen of political 
ingratitude I ever knew. 


From Lord Macaulay 
September 15, 1857. 

I am truly glad that you think that I did right in 
accepting a peerage. I never even hinted to any human 
being a wish for such ‘an honour, nor had I the least 
expectation that such an honour, solicited in vain by so 
many of the opulent and high-born, would be offered to 
me without the slightest intimation on my part that I 
desired or that I should accept it. Palmerston’s letter 
took me completely by surprise. In two minutes, how- 
1 Cobden lost his seat in the General Election of March, 1857, in which 


Palmerston triumphed over his pacifist critics. 
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ever, | made up my mind; and it gratifies me to find that 
my decision is generally approved by those whom | love 
and esteem. 


From Lord Shaftesbury 
November 18, 1857. 

Socialist doctrines and principles are far more rife in 
the great towns of this country than most people are 
aware of. ‘They are found principally among the artisans 
and skilled workmen and spécially in the Metropolis. 
These parties aim at a distribution of all the property of 
those above them, and calculate on measures to prevent 
in future all accumulation of wealth in single hands. 
They do not, I think, look much to physical force ; they 
rely chiefly on the extension of.the suffrage. These are 
the facts. It is not necessary at this time to examine the 
causes. ‘The land is their first object. All the circum- 
stances of landed property strike the eye. Ifan extension 
of the Suffrage be inevitable, and an extension too by 
lowering the present qualification, surely it would be both 
just and a means of security to extend it in another 
direction so as to give many persons: of position and 
property rights and privileges they have not possessed 
before. There can be no reason why the suffrage should 
be limited in these days to the occupation of a house or 
the tenure of a piece of ground. Moneyed persons, fund- 
holders, annuitants, etc., have just as deep an interest in 
the welfare of the country as all the other classes, and yet 
many of them are shut out. ‘There are three propositions 
of special danger, the Ballot, Electoral Districts, and 
shortening the duration of Parliament. T know not how 
the country could stand the whole, or indeed any one of 
them. The number of persons desirous of Reform is 
much less than it was in 1830, but the number of persons 
idle or indifferent as to opposition to it is much greater. 
The resistance, such as it is, is not grounded as before on 
attachment to the old forms of the Constitution, and the 
preservation in all their integrity of the Three Estates ; 
it rests mainly on fears of peril to property. Very many 
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people would now acquiesce at once in any form of 
government which promised them the greatest amount 
and the longest periods of personal enjoyment. This 
country could endure something approximating to 
universal suffrage much better than it could any one of 
those propositions stated above. Universal suffrage is 
formidable not more from the numbers who vote than 
from the numbers who do not. If every one holding the 
suffrage were sure to exercise it there would be some hope 
of safety; but the operation of it is to keep off the quiet 
and orderly and surrender the field to the agitating and 
noisy. 
To Vernon Smith 3 
2 December 4, 1857. 
You asked me some time ago whether I had formed 
any opinion as to the future government of India, and I 
told you that I had not yet made up my mind on that 
subject. As the Queen’s Speech invites our attention to 
Indian affairs, and I have now a definite notion of what 
I think should be done, I feel myself bound in duty to 
comply with your request. In the first place I think no 
attempt should be made to fix abuses of trust on the 
Company. And for this reason I wished in 1853 to have 
a clause, fixing the termination of the Company’s rule in 
1858. Now I fear the change can hardly be made with- 
out appearing as a penalty anda punishment. ‘The real 
ground is that this authority is worn out, and has no 
longer a basis. And this for many reasons which have 
no doubt occurred to you. So much being agreed the 
question is, who is to have the succession ?_ Not, I think, 
the mere Minister of a department. He would be the 
instrument of party government and the butt of party 
attack. Lord Metcalfe is reported to have said that in 
this form we could not keep India ten years. 
1. I would propose therefore that eight persons 
should be named by the Crown, of whom four must have 


1 President of the Board of Control; nephew of Sydney Smith. 
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been Directors, and other two must have resided in India 
ten years. When Directors’ seats should become vacant, 
the latter condition alone to be required for six out of the 
eight members of the Council of India. 

2. A President of the Council of India to be named 
by the Crown, without any condition, removable by the 
Crown at pleasure. 

3. No further limitation to be put in the Bill, but a 
resolution to be proposed to Parliament—That it is not 
advisable that the President of the Council of India 
should be a member of Her Majesty’s Cabinet Council. 

4. The President, with the-consent of one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, to have power to 
overrule the decision of the eight members of the 
Council. All members of the Council to be removable 
by the Crown, as the Commander-in-Chief is now. 

This is a rash sketch, and the third proposition is of 
doubtful expediency. But the choice is between the 
danger of making India a party question, and the creation 
of an anomaly. 

5. Two secretaries named by the Crown. President, 
one member of Council and a secretary to be enabled to 
sit in the House of Commons. 

Perhaps your measure is already matured. If so, I 
shall listen to it with respect, if not with conviction. 


from Sir George Grey 
February 2, 1858. 
I send you a few lines to let you know what we propose 
to do in consequence of this attempt on the life of the 
Emperor of the French, which there is good reason to 
believe was planned and contrived in this country. You 
are no doubt aware of the excited feeling which exists in 
France, and of the hostility to England which has been 
evinced in consequence of our supposed protection to 
assassins. It is unreasonable in the extent at least to 
which it is carried, and what abroad is thought right and 
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easy is wholly opposed to our principles and practice. 
We cannot of course listen to any proposal to expel 
refugees or foreigners on mere suspicion or what is termed 
moral conviction, and we have no intention of asking for 
any powers for sucha purpose. But the law with respect 
to the crime of conspiracy to murder is in an uncertain 
and unsatisfactory state. In England this is not an 
offence by statute, but only by common law, and there- 
fore merely a misdemeanour punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment. ‘There are now doubts whether a conviction 
could be obtained even on clear evidence in a case of a 
person engaged in a conspiracy to do what has lately been 
attempted in France. In Ireland on the other hand the 
same offence is by statute a capital felony. We think the 
law in this respect ought to be amended, and a general 
act passed for the United Kingdom making conspiracy 
to murder or inciting to commit murder, whether in this 
country or abroad, a felony punishable by penal servitude. 
This law would then be applicable to all persons in this 
country whether foreigners or Englishmen, and the crime 
would be the same against whomsoever in this country 
or abroad it was aimed. ‘This of course will be far from 
satisfying, and we cannot satisfy, those who wish the 
Government to possess the power of dealing with sus- 
pected foreigners without actual proof of guilt after a fair 
trial. But it will remove a reproach from our law that it 
does not adequately deal with such a crime when it can 
be proved, and if evidence of the fact can be obtained, it 
would obviate all doubt as to the nature of the crime, the 
mode of dealing with it and its consequences. It would 
stamp the crime, one abhorrent to English feeling, with 
reprobation, and show that at least we have no sympathy 
with those who perpetuate it. ‘This might go some way 
to lessen the bitter feeling of animosity against us in some 
questions, a feeling the strength of which Clarendon has 
ample proof of. 

1 Lord John’s brief and uncompromising reply is printed by Walpole, ii. 
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Lord Palmerston to Sir George Grey 
February 2, 1858. 


I do not think that John Russell will find much 
support in the House of Commons or in the country for 
an opposition to our measure founded upon pique and 
anger. 

From Sir Fames Graham 
February 4, 1858. 


I revolt at the idea of altering the law of England in 
obedience to the dictation of France, and under threats 
from the pretorian guard of an usurper. The changes of 
law now in progress at Paris are a pretty specimen of the 
alterations which are best adapted to the tyrant’s taste. 
He thinks, and his army thinks, that they can take us at 
a disadvantage and bully with safety, while our distracted 
force is occupied at the other end of the world. But 
John Bull is a strange animal. If you goad him, his 
courage rises ; and tame submission to France is contrary 
to his very forage! I always foresaw that this French 
alliance was hollow, and that its termination would be 
abrupt. I shall not therefore be surprised at any rupture 
which may ensue. The Government measure, as you 
represent it, 1s comparatively harmless; but just as in 
preparation as it is insignificant, it is ignominious in 
present circumstances. It might have been yielded to 
friendly negotiation ; it cannot without loss of honour be 
conceded to the menaces of the French army published 
under official sanction. All Europe would laugh at our 
degradation, and Prussia would blush at her new alliance 
with England. I agree with you therefore in your desire 
to resist the proposal of the Government. 


From Lord Macaulay 
April 6, 1858. 
Many thanks. I return the resolutions. Your 
injunctions as to secrecy shall be strictly observed. I 
will tell you with perfect candour my first thoughts. 
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I approve of the first two resolutions, except that I 
think the number of Councillors too large by four at least. 
The third resolution seems to require some modification. 
A shorter term than ten years ought to be sufficient for 
persons who have filled some great offices—for the 
Governor of a Presidency, for a Legislative Member of 
the Council of India, for a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
for a Commander of the Forces, nay, for any General who 
has held a command in India. The Duke of Wellington 
was not ten years in India, nor Sir James Mackintosh. 
Yet either of them would have been an invaluable member 
of Council. 

I do not much like the notion of annexing any privi- 
lege to mere residence in India. A man may reside 
twenty years at Calcutta, as an attorney or a partner in a 
mercantile house, and may know less about the two 
hundred millions of natives who live on the other side of 
the Mahratta ditch than if he had staid in England and 
read a few good books. The absurd and wicked conduct 
of the English inhabitants of Calcutta during the last year 
shows how little mere residence in Asia qualifies an 
European to govern Asiatics. 

The only resolutions to which I am decidedly opposed 
are the fourth and fifth. I think ten Councillors quite 
enough. But, whatever the number may be, I am certain 
that the Crown will name better men than your con- 
stituent body will chuse. Even if I agreed to the fourth 
resolution, I should dissent from the fifth. ‘The fourth 
resolution creates a constituent body which is quite cer- 
tain to have a strong class feeling. Your old gentlemen 
of the Oriental Club are just as little likely to elect an 
English public man as the Masters of Arts of Oxford to 
return a Baptist to Parliament. Why should you pro- 
hibit your returned Indians from doing what it is only 
too certain that they will never do? 

I cordially approve of all the other resolutions, the 
tenth excepted, about which I wish to reserve my opinion. 

On the whole, I prefer your plan to that of the late 
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Government on every point, your fourth and fifth resolu- 
tions excepted. ‘The plan of the present Government 
is too absurd to be seriously discussed. 

I return the inscription. Our commission expired, 
I presume, with the late Administration; and I am not 
sorry for it. 

As to the Jews, I shall content myself with giving 
them my vote in silence. You would not, I am sure, 
advise me to make my dedut in the House of Lords on a 
subject long worn out—on a subject which has gone to 
the debating societies, on a subject on which I made my 
maiden speech in the Commons twenty-eight years ago, 
on a subject on which I have harangued and written till 
I am weary, and on which I have nothing to say but what 
has long been in print, and has been read, reviewed, 
quoted, praised and abused both in England and in 
America. If ever I dostrain my voice again in Parliament, 
it shall be in order to tell the Lords something that 
I have not told all the world twenty times before. 


To Lord Clarendon 
December 26, 1858. 

I am very sorry to find we differ as much as I fear we 
do. If Lombardy remains quiet, I think Cavour will 
dosotoo. Atleast that is the persuasion of Hudson, who 
is on the spot. But if Lombardy or the Legations are 
roused to resistance, we are bound to look seriously at 
the consequences. The cause of discontent is that 
Austria attempts to keep twenty millions of Italians 
subjectos tanquam suos, viles tanquam alienos. From the 
peace of Utrecht to 1793 Austria never attempted to go 
beyond the limits laid down for her by European treaty. 
But since 181 she has occupied Naples, Turin, Florence, 
Leghorn, Bologna, and Ancona. There is now an Italian 
Government at Turin, and all Italians look to it for help. 
It is of no use to say that Austria governs better than the 
Pope and the King of Naples. The King of Holland 
governed Belgium very well, but the Belgians revolted. 
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The Dutch would have made mince-meat of them, but 
Lord Grey sent a mission and Louis Philippe an army 
tostop them. Let us suppose Lombardy (excited perhaps 
by Louis Napoleon’s left heel) should revolt; Victor 
Emmanuel supports the revolt ; Louis Napoleon supports 
Victor Emmanuel with the connivance of Russia. What 
I should fear in that case is that Austria would lose her 
frontier fortresses of Venice and Peschiera. If so the 
Tyrol, Carinthia, and Vienna would be open. Our 
only recourse would be to go to war to maintain her as a 
Great Power. And in that case France and Russia would 
divide the East. It seems to me far better that Austria 
should give up Milan, Venice, Bologna and Ancona, 
keeping Verona and Peschiera, possibly Mantua; that 
she should have Corfu to make her strong in the Adriatic, 
while Zante and Cephalonia went to Greece; that 
England, France and Russia should come to an under- 
standing about these things. I am not afraid about 
Rome and Naples. Rome with fifteen miles round 
should be guaranteed to the Pope, with a Spanish garrison 
paid by the Catholic Powers, who should also give the 
guarantee. France would obtain Savoy, the Italians 
Italy, and peace would be preserved. But if Austria is 
ready to burn her last cartridge for Lombardy, let 
her. We can then only stand aloof and pray for her 
enlightenment. 


From Nassau Senior} 
Paris: April 28, 1859. 

I have been here for eight days and I think that you 
may like to hear what I have collected. ‘The hatred and 
contempt felt for L. N. cannot be exaggerated. Every 
fault, moral and intellectual, is ascribed to him without 
perfect consistency ;—selfishness, cowardice, treachery, 
vanity, falsehood, irresolution, improvidence and idleness. 
His ruling motives are supposed to be fear of the Italian 
assassins, confidence in his own powers as a General, 


1 Except perhaps Henry Reeve, no English publicist knew France so well. 
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and the hope of pleasing France by acquiring Savoy. 
Every one says that deep and rapid as was his fall last 
spring, it has been much quicker and deeper since 
January. Some persons say that if an Orleans Prince 
were now to appear in France there might be a revolution. 
All say that if he meets with any considerable disaster, 
the Empire is gone. 


To Mr. Foseph Parker 
May 10, 1859. 

If the boroughs surpassed our hopes, the counties 
have exceeded our fears. I should like to know what 
you think of the House, as elected. The mere distinction 
of ‘ liberals ’ and ‘ conservatives’ does not at all tell how 
members will vote on a want of confidence motion. 
Peel’s amendment in 1841 mutatis mutandis is the right 
amendment, if any. But all sections must agree before 
it is decided on. The foreign policy of the Government 
has lost us France and gained us no other ally. 


To Mr. Joseph Parker 
May 19, 1859. 

I am very much obliged to you for your letter and 
analysis. Of course much depends on the course Mr. 
Bright and his friends may take. I think it would be 
better for the Whigs to be reduced to an insignificant 
minority than to give up their principles for the sake of 
places. There has been too much of this of late years, 
but I hope a year and a half of opposition will have 
brought them back to their old views, e.g. the tyranny 
of Austria in Italy ought never to have any support from 
a Liberal Government. In any future Government I 
trust the opinions of Palmerston and Gladstone will 
coincide with my hitherto barren wishes. ‘Tuscany has 
made a good beginning, and in fact has a better case 
against Leopold 2nd for violating fundamental laws and 
withdrawing than we had against James 2nd. Yet we 
have sent a big ship to Leghorn on purpose to insult them! 
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CHAPTER XXV 
THE MAKING OF ITALY 


Lorp Joun accepted office under Palmerston in 1859 
on the understanding that a Parliamentary Reform Bill 
should be introduced. A moderate measure was accord- 
ingly brought forward in 1860; but the Cabinet, the 
House, and the country were still profoundly indifferent, 
and its author withdrew it after the second reading. The 
sacrifice was far less painful than in 1854, for his mind 
was now engrossed in the struggles of the Risorgimento. 
The battle of Magenta was fought a few days before, 
and the battle of Solferino a few days after, he succeeded 
Lord Malmesbury at the Foreign Office. The armistice 
of Villafranca appeared to leave the fate of Italy in the 
hands of the two Emperors, and pleased the British 
Foreign Secretary as little as it contented Cavour. The 
Italians, he declared, had the same right as other people 
to choose their form of government, and the sooner 
foreign troops were withdrawn from the peninsula the 
better. His policy of Italy for the Italians received the 
whole-hearted support of the Prime Minister and Glad- 
stone ; and when the Queen, who detested ‘ the Italian 
revolution,’ persistently endeavoured to thwart it she was 
warned that her Ministers would resign if their advice 
were rejected. The majority of the Cabinet was opposed 
to the notion of armed intervention, but moral pressure 
proved of inestimable advantage to the cause. France 


and Austria alike were exhorted to refrain from coercion 
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of the Italians, who were ‘ the best judges of their own: 
interests,’ while the inhabitants of Tuscany and Modena 
were encouraged to give formal expression to their will. 
When the plebiscites declared for union with Piedmont, 
‘the spider of the Tuileries,’ as Palmerston described the 
Emperor, sent in his bill and annexed Savoy and Nice. 
His conduct was angrily condemned by British official 
and unofficial opinion ; but the diplomatic tension was in 
some degree mitigated by the economic rapprochement 
embodied in the Cobden Commercial Treaty of 1860. 
The formation of a kingdom including the whole of 
Northern Italy except Venetia encouraged Garibaldi 
with his Thousand to overthrow Neapolitan rule in 
Sicily. When the island was freed, and it was obvious 
that the victorious army would attempt to carry the 
attack to the mainland, the French Government invited 
the British to join in barring the Straits. Acting in 
accordance with the secret wishes of Cavour,! Lord 
John refused, and Garibaldi entered Naples in September ; 
the troops of Victor Emanuel marched south to join 
hands with him, and the Kingdom of Italy was created. 
When the Powers withdrew their Ministers from Turin 
in frowning displeasure, the Foreign Secretary wrote 
his memorable dispatch of October 17, 1860. ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government can see no sufficient ground for 
the severe censure with which Austria, France, Prussia 
and Russia have visited the acts of the King of Sardinia. 
They will turn their eyes rather to the gratifying prospect 
of a people building up the edifice of their liberties, and 
consolidating the work of their independence, amid the 
sympathies and good wishes of Europe.’ Lord John 
had never wavered in his support of the national cause, 
1 For the story of Lacaita’s secret mission see Trevelyan, Garibaldi and 


the Making of Italy, chap. v. 
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and he was rewarded by the enduring gratitude of the 
people. Cavour sent his thanks for ‘the immense 
service’ to Italy, and Odo Russell reported from Rome 
that he was ‘blessed night and morning by twenty 
millions of Italians.’ The goal was now in sight, and the 
friends of Italy busied themselves with schemes for 
bargaining Austria out of Venetia. Though the Prime 
Minister often suggested modifications of Lord John’s 
draft dispatches, the two men worked in perfect harmony 
throughout the Italian crisis, and indeed in every other 
department of foreign affairs. 


From Fohn Bright 
June 16, 1859. 

I fear there is not much chance for Reform in the 
new Cabinet. I see nobody in it but yourself and Mr. 
Gibson who would not gladly smother the whole ques- 
tion if it were possible. I fear you will find this to be the 
case before we are six months older. I hope I may be 
mistaken. 


To Lord Odo Russell 
June 23, 1859. 

It is of great importance to me in this office that I 
should get accurate and intelligent accounts of what is 
going on at Rome, and I am happy to think I can depend 
on you for that purpose.? 

I am sorry to see that the Pope has been setting his 
Swiss wolves upon his poor sheep at Perugia. Such an 
act is sure to increase the ill-will and animosity of his 
Roman subjects. But the most important question is 
to know how the Emperor Napoleon will view the in- 
surrections that are going on in the Roman States. If he 
protects them, how can he keep his word to the Pope? 
If he suppresses them by force, how can he retain his 


1 No British representative was accredited to the Vatican, but a member of 
the Legation at Florence resided there in an unofficial capacity. 
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title of Liberator of Italy ? I shall be glad to learn what 
Cardinal Antonelli says with respect to Romagna, 
Perugia, and Rome itself. You will, of course, always 
repeat that England is unable to give any advice. 


To Sir Fames Hudson } 
June 23, 1859. 

I shall be obliged to you for all the information you 
can give. If you think it would be useful you might go 
for a couple of days to Milan and see what is there the 
prevailing feeling. I do not wish to see either the 
Tedeschi or the Galli drinking the waters of the Po. 
Let the Italians govern their own affairs—that is my 
motto. 


From Lord Palmerston 
June 26, 1859. 
As to Prussia her conduct in arming ought not to 

give offence to France. Napoleon declares and at present 
intends that the war shall be confined to Italy; but 
Prussia and the other German States may reasonably 
think that the course of events might lead on the conflict 
into the territories forming part of the Confederation, 
and in that case they would be bound by their federal 
engagement to go to the help of Austria, but to do that 
they must be ready to act immediately when the case 
arises, and for that purpose they must arm beforehand. 
It would be very dangerous for the future independence 
of Germany that a French army should be allowed to 
follow a beaten Austrian army to Vienna, the rest of 
Germany looking quietly on. After such an event how 
could the smaller German States near the Rhine or 
Prussia herself expect Austria to come to the rescue if 
France were at any future time to risk a quarrel with 
them? Persigny? admitted this principle when I talked 
with him the other day. 

1 British Minister at Turin. 

2 The French Ambassador. 
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To Sir Fames Hudson 
June 30, 1859. 

I have a long letter from Galleotti urging the annexa- 
tion of Tuscany to Piedmont. Lord Palmerston and I 
are quite ready to see this accomplished, but it should be 
done in a regular way, i.e. as William III was placed on 
the throne of England and Leopold on the throne of 
Belgium. Are the Tuscans afraid to meet a representa- 
tive assembly ? ‘The suspension of the constitution in 
Piedmont has a similar and a sinister aspect. I wish to 
see the King of Sardinia rule over Lombardy, Parma, 
Modena, and, if the Tuscans like it, Tuscany; but I wish 
to see him preserve constitutional government, and 
not mimic the Imperial institutions of France. Pray 
remember me to old friends and acquaintances at Turin 
and to Cavour especially, if he is there. His King seems 
to be a hero and will well deserve the Iron Crown. 


To the Queen 
July 7, 1859. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty. He spoke to Count Apponyi? last night and 
put into his hands a short note of the French propositions. 
Count Apponyi was perfectly calm and friendly. He 
thanked H.M.’s Government for not having up to this 
time disturbed the free action of Austria by any inter- 
meddling. He said it would be his duty to convey by 
telegraph the substance of what had been said, but he 
wished to know exactly in what character the British 
Government offered these proposals for consideration. 
Lord John Russell said the British Government offered 
no advice to Austria; but if Austria were willing to treat 
on these bases Great Britain alone, or with Russia, or with 
Prussia and Russia, might propose formally an armistice 
to the belligerents. Count Apponyi said he considered 
Prussia as friendly but Russia as unfriendly to Austria. 


1 The Austrian Ambassador. 
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He did not think the bases would be accepted, but Austria 
had been defeated in the field and he was not certain what 
might be the answer. The arrangement about Venetia 
did not seem a sufficient inducement to forego the chance 
of arms, which might yet turn in her favour. The 
Emperor of the French is evidently anxious to gather in 
his laurels. It is not unlikely that he would receive 
favourably a counter-proposition on the part of Austria. 
But either he must gain independence for Italy or be 
stigmatised as the betrayer of the Italian people. 


To Sir Fames Hudson 
July 9, 1859. 

Though I expected a good deal of delay on the Adige, 
and a great loss of life by fever and rifle and cannon, I 
was not prepared for the resource of armistice and 
negotiation so soon. However, it is impossible in the 
present state of affairs to end the war without a vast im- 
provement in the condition of Italy. I hope Cavour will 
take care to make it known that constitutional govern- 
ment is still to be the creed and custom of Piedmont. 
If he does this he will weld the different parts of the new 
kingdom together, and whatever may be the geographical 
boundaries, the King of Sardinia will be the real chief and 
head of Italy. Pray say this to counter-balance any 
temporary disappointment that may be felt at Turin. 


To the Queen 
July 11, 1859. 
Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty, and has the honour to state that the Cabinet 
have had under their consideration the propositions of 
Count Persigny which he wished to be supported at 
Verona. After reading the private note of Count 
Apponyi the Cabinet were unanimously of opinion that 
the French propositions could not be supported by Your 
Majesty’s Government at Verona. In regard to any 
action to be taken at present the Cabinet thought it best 
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to postpone any decision till after the meeting of the two 
Emperors, which is to take place to-day. The Cabinet 
are however of opinion that it would be quite consistent 
with neutrality to employ the influence of the British 
Government to prevent the further effusion of blood, and 
to promote a peace which would be for the interest of all 
the belligerents. 


To the Queen 
July 23, 1859. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty. He thinks it may be useful before the Cabinet 
meets to state his convictions upon some points adverted 
to by Your Majesty. 1. He thinks his allusion to the 
address of the Emperor of the French to his soldiers had 
better be omitted, and the matter stated in more general 
terms as, ‘ It is to be desired by all the nations of Europe 
that Italy should not be left in that insecure and dis- 
satisfied state which gave rise to the observations made 
by the Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain and France 
in the Conferences at Paris in 1856, and that her 
organisation should afford some security against the per- 
turbations and revolutions which were foreseen at that 
time by the Ministers of these Powers.’ 2. It does not 
appear that the Emperor of Austria has anywhere or at 
any time objected to European Conferences on the state 
of Italy. He objected to refer the terms of peace to a 
Congress very naturally. But if he were to object alto- 
gether to European Conferences he would make himself 
responsible for all future troubles in Italy. Lord John 
Russell never supposed that a Conference could be held 
on the affairs of Italy without Austria. He had added 
some words to the draft implying that the consent of 
Austria was to be presumed before he received Your 
Majesty’s communication. 3. Lord Cowley’s dispatch 
of this day gives further ground for delay. But in the 
end, unless Austria absolutely refuses a Conference, Lord 
John Russell thinks Great Britain should give her consent. 
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To do otherwise and leave France to settle with Austria 
the future condition of Italy would be to withdraw 
voluntarily from the first rank among the Powers of 
Europe. It is to be noted that the invitation to a Con- 
ference is not for the purpose of settling the details of the 
Villafranca treaty, which will be settled at Zurich, but to 
consider the state of affairs in Italy and the general 
interest. 4. The Cabinet having met this day approved 
of the alterations in the draft, but were of opinion, in 
which Lord John Russell entirely concurred, that no 
formal communication should be made to the French 
Government until the Treaty of Zurich was known. 


To the Queen 
August 7, 1859. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty. He has altered the dispatch to Lord Cowley 
to comply with Your Majesty’s wishes. At present the 
only object is to obtain full and exact information. The 
precise relations in which the two Emperors stand to each 
other can only be ascertained from the Treaty of Zurich, 
when duly signed by Plenipotentiaries. But when that 
is done, Lord John Russell would humbly observe it 
is not a matter of indifference to Europe whether the 
Emperor of the French has or has not flagrantly violated 
his promises to the Italians. For if instead of Liberation 
a new yoke is imposed, a spirit of revenge and revolution 
will take possession of the Peninsula. In such a situation 
Great Britain could hardly retract the promises she vir- 
tually made to the Italians through Lord Clarendon at 
the Congress of Paris. 


To Mr. Corbett! 
August 25, 1859. 
A kingdom of Italy, strong and compact, including 
Florence and Modena, would, I believe, be an excellent 
thing for that mechanical contrivance, the balance of 
1 British Minister to Tuscany. 
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power. At all events it is enough for us that the Tuscan 
people wish it, and that there is no strong reason against 
it. I dare say the dreamers wish to unite Naples and 
Sicily, and make a kingdom of the whole of Italy. But 
that is wild and foolish. It would make a despotism 
instead of a free government, an unwieldy power instead 
of a compact one, and it would increase tenfold the 
European difficulties. 


To Henry Elliot 
August 25, 1859. 

Now that the Neapolitans and Sicilians are left face to 
face with their sovereign, they must say for themselves 
what it is they wish. With regard to our interposition 
we have advised two things. A just administration of 
the law without arbitrary arrests, imprisonments and 
punishments. Secondly a national representative assem- 
bly to assure justice and freedom to the people of Naples 
and Sicily. We have failed in both these attempts—in 
the first still more decidedly than in the last. We must 
now, I think, wait till we are asked either for advice or 
assistance. Attached as we wish to remain to the dynasty, 
our dignity would be injured if we are to continue speak- 
ing in vain for reforms. 


To the Prince Consort 
September 5, 1859. 
M. de Persigny expects a revolution at Naples, and 
it is to be feared that the whole of Central and Southern 
Italy will fall under the control of France unless some 
strong Italian power is created, able to hold its own. The 
only other alternative, namely the restoration of Austrian 
supremacy over the Peninsula, would be odious and 
impracticable. 
To Lord Palmerston 
September 7, 1859. 
The Emperor is now completing at Zurich the work 
of Villafranca. If he succeeds, we shall see the treaty in 
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its final shape; if the negotiation is broken off, we shall 
have a fresh point of departure. I agree in Persigny’s 
views as to the future of Italy, but I think it very doubtful 
if the Emperors will ever consent to the annexation of 
Tuscany to Sardinia. We, however, are quite free to 
support it, if we think proper to do so. But until we 
have a fresh proposal for a Congress or an announcement 
that Austria and France are about to renew the war, 
I think we shall do well to hold our hands. I do not 
myself believe that, considering the late war, her own 
financial weakness, our protest, and the state of Hungary 
and Germany, Austria will send a man to place Ferdinand 
at Florence. If so, the Italians will have a good chance 
of independence. But I think it quite necessary, before 
we go into a Congress, to have a security that it is nota 
repetition of Laybach and Verona. The Queen is much 
afraid of being committed. 


To Lord Palmerston. 
September 10, 1859. 

I return Cowley’s letter to you. He says more 
positively than he has ever done to me that the Emperor 
will not allow Austria to interfere by force in the Duchies. 

On looking at your account of Persigny’s proposal, I 
see he talks of dividing the States of the Pope between 
Sardinia and Naples. But I don’t think the Emperor 
will venture on so bolda step. But the King of Sardinia 
might be hereditary Viceroy of one part of the Papal 
States, and the King of the Two Sicilies of another portion. 
By the bye, this last King is going on abominably ill. 


To Lord Palmerston 
September 11, 1859. 
I have been to Balmoral at the Prince’s desire and had 
along talk. He spoke much of the situation of Europe, 
maintaining, as he always does, that, the Emperors 
having agreed to a bad peace, we ought not to interfere 
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till that peace has been finally concluded. I maintained 
that so far as regarded the Emperors and the transfer of 
Lombardy from one to the other, he had never said a 
word. But the state of Italy was another question. To 
say that, because two Emperors had treated the question 
at Villafranca, we should suddenly become silent and not 
try to prevent the renewal of troubles would be in my 
opinion to desert our duty. I explained that the policy 
of the Cabinet was contained in two dispatches for each 
of which there was a cause. ‘The cause of the first was 
an invitation on the part of France to join in a Congress, 
to which we had replied by objecting to certain provisions 
of the peace and supposed intentions of the Powers. The 
cause of the second was the apprehension that Austria 
might use force to restore the Archdukes. Against such 
a course we protested. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 7, 1859. 

Buchanan’s telegram of yesterday seems to me to 
leave no doubt as to the aggressive intentions of the 
Spanish Government about Ceuta, and appears to make 
it strongly advisable that we should communicate with 
the Moorish Government to allow us to hold it in trust 
for the Emperor. If we do nothing and the Spaniards 
get hold of it, we shall never get them out of it again 
without a war, whatever engagement they may enter into. 
But it is evident that they will give us only something 
evasive. Clarendon, who has been here a couple of days, 
says that Vaillant said to him during the Paris Conference 
that the French would never consider themselves secure 
in Algeria till they had a port on the Atlantic, that is to 
say till they had added Morocco to Algeria; and they 
would no doubt like to make a cat’s paw of the Spaniards. 
All the coast defences which we are told the French are 
making in France and in Algeria look as if they were 
preparing to resist some expected attack ; but such attack 
could only come from England, and only in the event of 
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war with England. But the French Government knows 
full well that England is not going to volunteer a war 
with France, and that war between France and England 
can arise only from some unprovoked attack by France 
against England, or by some great scheme of French 
agerandisement which England might with a view to her 
own future security deem herself obliged to endeavour to 
prevent by war, and which France would be determined to 
carry out even at the price of war with England. I do 
not believe that the first alternative is in the Emperor’s 
intentions, but I do strongly believe that some project of 
the second kind is deeply lodged in his thoughts ; and 
Turkey and Morocco are probably the scene of ie con- 
templated operations. It would not be amiss even with 
reference to France that we should let it be understood 
that we could not allow Tangier to be in the hands of a 
European Power who could become hostile to us. 


From Richard Cobden 
October 14, 1859. 

I am on my way to join my family, who have been for 
some months at Paris, and where I shall remain for the 
greater part of the winter. For some time past my 
friend M. Chevalier, 1 in his letters to me, has held the same 
language respecting our commercial relations—that the 
only mode in which the French Government can make a 
reform in their tariff is through a Commercial Treaty 
with this country.t It seems that a diplomatic act is, by 
the French Constitution, not subject to the revision of the 
Chambers before becoming law. M. Chevalier, who is 
now in England, and M. de Persigny are still expressing 
strongly the same opinion as to the modus operandi. You 
are more likely than myself to know whether this idea is 
likely to take a practical form ; but I need hardly assure 
you that if my iuformal services in Paris can in any 
way promote so good an object as the extension of the 

1 Fresh light is thrown on the Cobden Treaty in Hobson, Richard Cobden, 
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commercial relations of the two countries, I shall be most 
happy to place myself entirely at your disposal. 


To Lord Palmerston 
October 16, 1859, 

The question of a Congress no longer looms in the 
distance but isapproaching very near. Walewski’s invita- 
tion, or his reply to our request for an answer to my 
dispatch, may make our appearance at a Congress im- 
possible. But supposing that is not the case, and that 
Sardinia and the Italians wish us very much to go to the 
Congress, the question is where it is to be held. Cowley 
says that Austria will propose Paris, and wishes to know 
whether we shall object. ‘That I should not like to do. 
But in that case I should hardly like to have Cowley, 
whose Austrian tendencies are so visible, as the first 
representative of Great Britain. This resolves itself into 
a question of either refusing to go to a Congress, and 
thereby defeating a favourite project of the Emperor 
Napoleon (having already knocked over his pet plan of a 
confederation), or of my going to Paris openly to defend 
the cause of Italy. It appears to me that Florence, 
Modena and Bologna have as fairly conquered in the 
forum as Napoleon has in the field. And therefore these 
places should follow Milan’ as parts of a Kingdom of 
Northern Italy. 


To Henry Elliot 
October 20, 1859. 
We have been very quiet of late about Italy, lying 
upon our oars till the Treaty of Zurich should be signed. 
That is now accomplished, and the next thing will be an 
invitation to the Congress. I am afraid that if we go 
there we shall be in very bad company ; and as the Pope 
rejects all reforms till he is put in possession of his terri- 
tory, there is an ugly aspect of force about the whole 
thing. What does the Government of Naples say to it ? 
Filangieri has now ascertained which way the cat jumps, 
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and, as I suppose it jumps towards absolutism, I conclude 
he will be an absolutist. Do all you can to prevent the 
arrest of innocent persons and to get them out of prison 
when arrested. This is all the good that can be done at 
present, and you did well to see the King upon it at once. 
If he could get the notions of right and wrong into his 
head it would be a great improvement. 


To Lord Palmerston 
October 21, 1859. 

On reading the articles of the Treaty of Zurich, and 
reflecting upon the figure we should make in a Congress, 
I can see no reason sufficient to induce us to go to one. 
We cannot object to the transfer of Lombardy, but the 
clause about the Duchies and the article about the Pope 
are especially objectionable. I cannot but think that 
by going into a Congress we should give some sanction 
to the Austrian doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
The notion of a Confederation we have always scouted as 
a way of leading Sardinia back to the House of Bondage. 
I should therefore be inclined to say in answer to Walewski’s 
dispatch that our objections on the score of Venetia being 
part of the Italian Confederation are by no means removed ; 
that the Pope’s assurance that he will grant reforms when 
his authority is restored is of no value in our eyes, as we 
do not see how his authority is to be re-established with- 
out the employment of foreign troops ; that to restore the 
Archdukes in Tuscany and Modena we have insuperable 
objections ; and that if the independence of Italy men- 
tioned in the Treaty of Zurich is not to be illusory, the 
rights of the Italian people ought to be respected. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 26, 1859. 
With regard to the question about our joining a 
Congress I am like you scarcely able to form a decided 
opinion. There would be many advantages in our 
accepting the invitation if we should not find on 
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examination that counterbalancing disadvantages would 
preponderate. If we could go into Congress with the 
well-founded expectation that we should find ourselves 
agreeing with France on the questions to be determined, 
we ought to accept, though confident that Austria, Russia, 
Spain, Rome, Naples and perhaps Prussia might be 
against us; but if we have reason to expect that France 
will come to conclusions different from ours, we and the 
French Government ought well to consider what effect 
might be produced upon public opinion in Europe by an 
open separation between us and France in an assembly of 
the representatives of all the principal States of Europe. 
It is not impossible that the Emperor and Walewsky may 
be anxious to get us into Congress upon the calculation 
that when once there, we should be led to give up, or 
greatly modify, our own opinions in order to avoid the 
appearance of a public separation from France, especially 
if it should happen that we were in a small minority and 
that France carried the large majority of the assembled 
representatives with her. Walewsky may reckon that in 
such case France would have a triumph over us either by 
bringing us to submit, or by leaving us in a fruitless 
opposition to arrangements carried against our strong 
opinions. If we were to decline, it would be on the 
ground that the French Government entertains on the 
questions which would come before the Congress opinions 
so different from those which we hold that we are sure to 
differ from her, and that we wish to avoid bringing the 
differences between us to public view in a European 
Congress. 

But then the question arises, are there really such 
differences of opinion between the two Governments ? 
Walewsky in his dispatch says there are not. He says: 
‘Si en effet il peut y avoir certaines nuances dans la 
maniére de voir, il y a conformité dans l’ensemble des 
vues. Les deux Gouvernements veulent la prospérité de 
I’Italie, de méme que tout ce qui peut contribuer a fonder 
son indépendance, sur des bases solides et durables; il 
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ne saurait exister de différence que sur les moyens.’ This 
is very true, but unfortunately some of the most irrecon- 
cileable differences which array men against each other 
turn simply upon the means of accomplishing ends which 
both parties equally desire to attain; and therefore this 
passage in Walewsky’s dispatch does not much help us to 
an agreement with France in the abstract. But taking the 
several questions which will arise, the first mentioned by 
Walewsky is the proposed Italian Confederation, which 
he says ought to be ‘ la sauvegarde la plus sure contre 
toute influence étrangére.’ But into this Confederation 
it is proposed that Austria shall enter; that is to say 
the Emperor of Austria as sovereign of Venetia; and 
Walewsky argues that this would create no danger to 
Italian independence, because Venetia would have liberal 
institutions, separate administration, and that the other 
States of Italy would be so altered in their internal 
organisation as to be proof against Austrian influence. 
But in the first place we may well doubt the consent 
of the Emperor of Austria to make Venetia a purely 
Italian State, with a representative assembly, Italian 
administration, and a purely Italian army, Mantua and 
Peschiera to become federal fortresses to be garrisoned 
by troops partly not belonging to Austria. This is the 
scheme sketched out in the Emperor’s letter to Victor 
Emanuel. But even if all this were done, it would not 
get rid of the objections to admitting Austria into the 
Italian Confederation. The Emperor of Austria would 
be represented in the Confederation by some Italian 
devoted to Austrian policy, and such men though few 
might still be found. ‘The instructions to that man 
would come from Vienna, would be framed to suit 
Austrian views, and to promote Austrian principles and 
policy, and the Venetian representative would represent, 
not a Doge of Venice, but an Emperor ruling the great 
military and despotism-loving Government of Austria. 
The Pope and the King of Naples would always side with 
him, as would the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany if unfortunately 
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such an Impotentate should be recreated, and Austria 
would thus have far greater sway in Italy than she ever 
yet has had. But if Venetia remains an Austrian pro- 
vince and is garrisoned by Austrian troops, this result 
would more surely follow. The exclusion of Venetia 
from the Italian Confederation ought therefore to be a 
sine qua non. It may however even then be doubted 
how far it would be possible that a Confederation should 
work well which was composed of Piedmont, Rome and 
Naples, unless greater changes were made in Naples and 
Rome than seem likely to be effected. However Walewsky 
seems willing to acquiesce in the exclusion of Venetia, and 
we need not, I conceive, object to a Confederation of 
which Venetia should not be a member, if the other 
states of Italy should be willing to confederate. 

The question as to the states of Central Italy is one 
upon which we and France are at variance theoretically, 
but upon which we might come practically to a common 
result. We contend that the people of these States ought 
to be allowed freely to determine what shall be their own 
political condition; the French Government says that 
the Archdukes and the Duchess of Parma ought to be 
restored, but then they say that no force is to be used 
either by France or by Austria to bring about their 
restoration. If the French Government would forbid 
and forego moral and political force as well as military 
force, we and they might arrive amicably at the same 
result. The French Government might content itself 
with the declaration of the Zurich Treaty that the rights 
of the Archdukes are reserved; but while it prevents 
the Duchies from appointing a Regent, and while it 
forbids the King of Sardinia from accepting the offered 
sovereignty, France does not indeed take the Duchies 
by assault for the benefit of the runaway rulers, but it is 
besieging the Duchies by blockades, and endeavouring 
by that means to compel them to submit to their deposed 
sovereigns. This is a quibbling policy, with which we 
could not associate ourselves. 
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With regard to the Roman States, the third matter 
touched upon by Walewsky, we should agree with the 
French Government in recommending large reforms to 
the Papal Government and a lay administration; but as 
concerns the Romagna, the Pope and the people are at 
present like two carriages met in a narrow lane, and 
neither chusing to go back to make way for the other. 
The Pope says he will grant improvements and reforms 
after the people shall have submitted. The people on the 
other hand say they will not submit, and certainly will not 
do so unless overcome by force of arms, until after the 
Pope has actually made satisfactory reforms and improve- 
ments. The question between the Pope and this part of 
his territory seems to promise no solution but by the 
arbitrament of the sword; we could not however be 
assenting parties to the employment of stranger forces 
against the Legations. If the Pope can muster an army 
which will be faithful to him and strong enough to coerce 
the Legations, nobody can have a just ground for dis- 
puting his right thus to re-establish his authority. 


October 27, 1859. 


I wrote the above yesterday but too late for the post, 
and I received afterwards your letter stating the sort of 
answer you propose giving to Walewsky. Your outline 
seems to me quite right; but it may be worth considera- 
tion whether, in stating our objection to the use of force 
to coerce the free will of the people of Central Italy, we 
might not make the opinion apply to the whole of Italy 
so as to imply that Piedmont ought to be as free to accept 
as the Duchies should be to offer. 


To a Correspondent 
October 26, 1859. 
The difficulty in the Italian question arises from 
Walewski having a different policy from that of the 
Emperor. ‘The Emperor endeavours to free Italy from 
foreign control, but Walewski tries hard to give Austria 
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a more complete supremacy than she ever had before. 
It is our duty to struggle against the attempt to overthrow 
by art what was gained by arms, and Lord Palmerston 
and I are completely united in this struggle. It would 
be far better for Walewski to conform himself to the 
views of the Emperor. 


To Lord Odo Russell 
November 26, 1859. 

Your accounts of Roman affairs are very interesting. 
I don’t expect that the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli will 
ever have their darling Austrians back again, so they must 
do as well as they can with the French, and if that does 
not suit them, they must put up with Garibaldi. The 
opening of the Congress will be very interesting. I 
suspect that the Pope will hardly get them to restore his 
dominions to him. If we do not help the Pope to get 
back Bologna, we shall not do anything to take from him 
Perugia. The French will probably leave Rome and 


then he must stand or fall. 


To Lord Odo Russell 
December 12, 1859. 

Things are approaching their end. The Emperor 
Napoleon says he will ask the Pope to consent to the 
separation of Romagna and I| imagine will take no denial. 
That is to say, if the Pope refuses, as he is sure to do, 
Buoncompagni and Farini will rule without his papal 
benediction. 

The French troops will stay till the settlement of the 
affairs of Italy. How long this may be no one can tell. 
But the Emperor has by this means a powerful club in 
his hands. Gramont does not seem to represent the 
opinions of his master. Perhaps he only represents 
Walewski, which is quite a different thing. Walewski is 
bent on having an Austrian Archduke at Florence, which 
he will hardly accomplish. 
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Meanwhile you have only to listen and report. I 
have a great respect for the virtues of Pius IX, and hope 
he may be left undisturbed at Rome. But he must not 
seek to govern three millions of people for their per- 
petual misery even though the pride of the Church may 
require it. In fact Italy has outgrown the Papacy. The 
Pope would be a saint at Madrid, Valencia or Majorca. 
In Italy he is only an anachronism. 


To Lord Cowley 
! December 20, 1859. 

I must beg you to understand for your own particular 
information that I feel no doubt or hesitation to the course 
I should pursue in the event of a renewal of the war in 
Italy. Although it is right and usual for a Government 
to hold itself unpledged till the last moment, yet, if the 
Austrians were to attack Central Italy by force on any 
pretext and France were to resist such attack, I should 
call the Cabinet together and advise a Triple Alliance of 
Great Britain, France and Sardinia to defend Italy. The 
Cabinet might not approve of my proposal, and then I 
should have but one course to pursue. 


From Richard Cobden 
Paris: December 23, 1859. 


During the last two months I have been endeavouring 
to impress on all the leading men in the Government of 
this country, and especially the Emperor, the necessity of 
some great and striking effort on the part of the two 
Governments to allay the excitement and put a check to 
the warlike preparations in Englandand France. Armed 
with a kind of conditional offer of a considerable change 
in our duties on French commodities from Mr. Gladstone, 
I have encouraged the project of a Commercial Treaty 
between the two countries, by which the Emperor may, 
by the terms of the Constitution, be able to make a reform 
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in his tariff by a simple decree, instead of having to pass a 
measure through his legislative bodies, which, in the face 
of great Protectionist majorities, he would have much 
difficulty in doing. The very irregular negotiations 
which I have been carrying on are now so far advanced 
that they will have to pass into official hands. By this 
messenger Lord Cowley writes for instructions. If you 
will officially inform him that the Government is prepared 
to make those changes in our tariff which I have infor- 
mally, with Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge, submitted to the 
Minister of Commerce here, on condition that satis- 
factory changes are simultaneously made in the French 
tariff, I think Lord Cowley and | could in a few days 
arrange the matter here. It is of the utmost import- 
ance for a great many reasons that no time should be 
lost in completing this Treaty. I have been in fre- 
quent correspondence on the details of the business with 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Apart from the economical benefits to be derived from 
such a reform of our tariffs, there isa far higher considera- 
tion, in the effect it would produce in the present most 
unsatisfactory and dangerous relations of the two coun- 
tries. I know of nothing which would be so calculated 
to allay excitement and calm suspicion, both in England 
and in Germany, as a bold measure of commercial reform 
emanating from the French Emperor. The effect in 
England, and especially in the North, where Free Trade 
is a test of almost universal merit, would be very great ; 
and although people would not like suddenly to be 
obliged to avow that they were mistaken in Louis 
Napoleon’s character and designs, and although many a 
young rifleman might bea little disappointed at not having 
the prospect of trying his skill at a live Frenchman, yet 
I have no doubt the tone and temper of the country 
would undergo a rapid change, so as to enable the Govern- 
ment to give another direction to its energies than the 
preparations for war. And here | must in candour say 
that I think the so-called Liberal party is in a false 
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position whilst heading such a crusade (through the 
Government) as has been going on. We are repeating 
the course followed in 1804. The Press is not a whit 
less blameable now than then. I may be told that the 
Government is not responsible for the state of public 
feeling. But I maintain that there is no necessity for any 
Government to remain in office and to carry out a policy 
that is alien to the traditions, the policy and the principles 
which it has always professed. The present attitude ot 
England towards France is Tory-in spirit. The great 
movers in the Rifle Corps movement (which I object to 
only owing to the spirit of hostility to France which 
accompanies it) are the Tory party. An expenditure of 
£26,000,000 for armaments is a Tory policy. It is fatal 
to a so-called Liberal Government to be identified with 
such an expenditure, and it becomes more offensive from 
the hypocrisy which attends an enormous preparation for 
war with France, or a defence against French aggres- 
sion, at the same time that the Government professes par 
excellence to be on terms of friendship with France. 

I do not say that all this must suddenly cease because 
a large measure of commercial reform has been deter- 
mined on in France. But I do say that the present state of 
expenditure for warlike purposes must not be accepted as a 
normal condition of things by the Liberal party. Assuming 
that the Emperor gives such a proof of a pacific policy as 
will be implied by a Commercial Treaty of the substantial 
character indicated, it must be made the ground of hope 
and expectation of a less costly state of armed antagonism ; 
and if this cannot be accomplished, the Liberal party will 
assuredly go to pieces, as it ought todo. Do not trouble 
yourself to write, for you must have plenty on your hands. 


To the Queen 
January 9, 1860. 
Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty, and has the honour to state that the Count de 
Persigny came here on Saturday. He was much pleased 
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with the dismissal of Walewski, who he said was ‘ uz sot.’ } 
He did not make any proposition on the part of his 
Government, but said that his own view is and long has 
been that Austria and France should both withdraw from 
interference in Italy, unless called for by Europe at some 
future time in case of anarchy. He thought Austria 
would have agreed to this, but Walewski had prevented 
the proposal from being made. Lord Augustus Loftus 
seems to believe that Austria is determined to let things 
take their course in Italy. This is by far the best part 
for her to take. 


To Lord Odo Russell 
January 9, 1860. 
Will the Pope make war like Julius II on Bologna? 
To see the Church militant in that fashion will indeed be 
sport. Only he might lose Rome itself if the battle of 
Cannae went against him. 


To Henry Elliot 
January 9, 1860. 
Politics are all alive here and at Paris, though they 
seem dead at Naples. Walewski’s removal is an excellent 
thing, but there is still a good deal to be done. The 
mistrust here of French designs is very great ; but it 1s 
obviously our policy to draw nearer to France. 


To the Queen 
January 12, 1860. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty. He will proceed to explain the connexion 
between the present position of Italy and the doctrines 
which have been held by every Minister of the Crown 
since 1688. Austria and France have interfered in Italy 
at various times since 1814, and especially since 1848 to 
support the Sovereigns of Rome, Naples and Tuscany 
1 Walewski, an opponent of Italian nationalism, was replaced at the Foreign 

Office by Thouvenel. 
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against their subjects and to enable them to break the 
solemn promises they had given to their people. The 
promises given by the King of Naples to observe the con- 
stitution he had granted, the similar promise given by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the promise of the Pope to 
allow his people to elect their own municipal corporations, 
have all been broken. In the latter two cases foreign 
soldiers enabled the Sovereign to break his word with 
impunity ; in Tuscany Austrian soldiers only; in the 
Roman States, Austrian and French. War broke out 
between France and Sardinia on one side, and Austria on 
the other ; the Tuscans and Romagnese took advantage of 
the opportunity to depose their sovereigns, but not till 
after Leopold of Tuscany had followed the example of 
James the Second and withdrawn himself from his 
dominions. ‘The Tuscans and Romagnese then declared 
their wish to have the King of Sardinia for their sovereign. 
Had the King followed the example of William the 3rd 
or of Leopold King of the Belgians he would at once have 
assumed the sovereignty. He has waited for the consent 
of Europe. 

It appears from this short summary that the position 
of Austria and France is totally different from that of the 
King of Sardinia. Austria and France have exercised a 
real foreign intervention, and Austria has no more right 
to interfere in Italy because she has Italian subjects in 
Venetia than France has to interfere in Germany because 
she has German subjects in Alsace. In case of anarchy 
indeed her proximity to Bologna might give her a prior 
claim to interfere ; but there is no question of anarchy 
at present. The case of the King of Sardinia is totally 
different. Nothing but his assent to the request of 
Tuscany and Romagna is wanting to make him King of 
those States, and when King he might occupy Florence 
and Bologna as lawfully as Genoa and Alessandria. 
Austria and France have occupied the territory of other 
States in Italy ; the King of Sardinia has never done so 
except in war. By the doctrines established in 1688 the 
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expulsion of the Lorraine dynasty from Florence, and the 
Papal authority from Bologna, are justified. By the same 
doctrines the authority of the King of Sardinia over 
Tuscany and Romagna is supported, and his troops are 
as well entitled to be at Bologna as those of the Emperor 
of Austria at Venice. By the general law of nations and 
by the British Constitution as asserted at Verona by the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Canning, no Power has a 
right to interfere in the internal concerns of another unless 
its own essential interests are endangered. These two 
principles, the right of deposing princes who violate their 
word, and subvert the fundamental laws, and the right of 
each nation to regulate its own internal affairs were fought 
for, bled for, and established by the Revolution of 1688. 
They led directly to the deposition of the Lorraine Princes 
in Tuscany, and the abolition of the Pope’s authority in 
Romagna. Nor could any British Minister maintain a 
doctrine of interference, which Lord Castlereagh justly 
declared would be subversive of the British Constitution. 
If it be said that the Emperor of Austria has reversionary 
rights in Tuscany, it must be replied that those rights 
must fall with the parent trunk ; with the rights of all 
the relations of James the 2nd to the throne of Great 
Britain ; of all the Spanish dynasty to the dominion of 
Holland ; of all the ae of Nassau to the inheritance 
of Belgium. 
To the Queen 
January 13, 1860. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty, and has the honour to state that the following 
alterations have been made in the Cabinet in the draft he 
has had the honour to submit to Your Majesty. 1. All 
mention of Civita Vecchia is omitted. It was intended 
solely to save the Pope from insult. 2. The meaning of 
the draft as to the provinces of Central Italy is made much 
more clear. ‘The King of Sardinia is to be invited not to 
send any troops into Central Italy ‘ until its several states 
and provinces shall have by a new vote of their assemblies, 
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after a new election, solemnly declared their wishes as to 
their future destiny. Should that decision be in favour 
of annexation to Sardinia, France and Great Britain will 
no longer require that Sardinian troops should not enter 
those states and provinces.’ The Cabinet submit the 
draft thus amended to Your Majesty. They consider 
that it becomes this country to show a deep anxiety for 
the peace of Europe, and that the method they have pro- 
posed, if adopted, will secure it. If not, they have done 
what they consider their duty. 


To Lord Cowley 
January 31, 1860. 

I am much pleased with Thouvenel and with all he 
has done. I hope he will see that it is to the interest of 
the Emperor to keep Europe at peace, and not to alarm 
our nerves with constant shocks and surprises. In this 
oint of view the question of Savoy is most important. 
Although Russia will not much object, you will see all 
Germany at drill to resist invasion if they see the ‘ natural 
frontiers ’ carried to the top, or even to the foot of Mont 
Cenis. ‘That scheme may surely be cast aside to give 
confidence to Germany and England. I should expect 
the Commercial Treaty, which is already not very popular, 
to fail entirely in face of a proposed or announced an- 
nexation of Savoy. . . . Pray tell Cobden I have the 
strongest sense of his services in the commercial question. 
Your active assistance has been invaluable, for without 

you he could not have succeeded. 


To Sir fames Hudson 
January 31, 1860. 
The critical moment has arrived, and I am delighted 
to have Cavour’s sense and ability to conduct matters at 
Turin instead of the late incapables. It seems to me that, 
if Sardinia can secure Lombardy and Central Italy in the 
course of this spring with their present frontiers, she may 
well discourage any movement in Venetia or the remaining 
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States of the Pope, which would renew the war and bring 
great armies again into the field. 

But what presses at this moment is Savoy. Our 
position here will be seriously damaged, and Austria will 
rally all Germany to her side if such a beginning of natural 
frontiers is made. I hope Cavour is under no engage- 
ment. If the King sells his inheritance of Savoy to 
obtain Tuscany, he will be disgraced in the eyes of 
Europe, and we shall not hesitate to affix to his conduct 
the fitting epithets. 


To Henry Elliot 
February 6, 1860. 
We have got the Austrians to declare, both here and 
at Vienna, that they will not interfere in Italy beyond the 
frontiers of Venetia. We on our side say that the internal 
government of Venetia ought not to be interfered with by 
Europe. 


To the Queen 
February 13, 1860. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty. There is no doubt that the Emperor of the 
French has shown great duplicity in bargaining for Savoy 
while he was boasting of the most disinterested conduct 
in public. Lord John Russell consulted with the Cabinet 
on the question whether we should concert with the 
Powers of Europe in our answers to France respecting 
Savoy. The Cabinet were of opinion that we should not 
do so. The reasons were, 1. That we have already 
taken our line and made our communications ; 2. That 
a concert on this subject would have the appearance of a 
general alliance against France, and would thus be in 
contradiction to the policy we have pursued for the last 
six months. It may be added that the difficulties of 
annexing Savoy seem to increase. The King of Sardinia 
could hardly take such a step without a strong expression 
of the wishes of the people of Savoy in favour of separation, 
and that expression is not likely to be uttered. The 
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towns wish for free government, the villages for Papal 
supremacy ; neither wish would be gratified by annexa- 
tion to France. 


To Lord Odo Russell 
March 5, 1860. 
I must thank you for your agreeable account of your 
interview with the Pope. Poorman! He is sadly mis- 
taken about me. I have fought all my life for Catholic 
privileges, but not for priestly government by any Church. 


To Sir Fames Hudson 
April 29, 1860. 

I quite agree with you as to Cavour’s past services. 
But it appears to me that he has cancelled them, and 
placed his country in the hands of France by the Treaty 
of Turin. The peace of Villafranca was ten times more 
honourable for Sardinia, though it did not redound to the 
glory of the Emperor. Nor can Cavour with any face 
pretend that he cannot bear foreigners in Italy, when he 
himself has given up Italian towns to French dominion. 
Nor can I see the necessity. I am told that Benedetti 
had an order in his pocket for the occupation of Flor- 
ence by French troops. But even this does not excuse 
the Treaty of Turin. To submit to force is one thing ; 
to participate in a measure lowering and degrading 
one’s country is another. I hope, however, that the Par- 
liament will behave well and vindicate the cause of 
Italian independence. 


From the Queen 
May 5, 1860. 
The Queen returns Lord Cowley’s letter which is 
most alarming, as it confirms all the suspicions which the 
policy of the Emperor of the French gave rise to. We 
discover him now offering a guarantee of Venetia to Austria 
as a price for her acquiescence in the spoliation of the 
left bank of the Rhine. ‘This is exactly what the Queen 
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feared, viz.: that if uncertain of the good intentions of 
England and Russia, Austria might be inclined to save 
herself by a bargain with France, or be tempted into one. 
It is honourable to her to have refused the bribe. But 
there is that peculiarity about the Emperor’s proceedings 
that, while he attempts to bribe to crimes one Power, he 
allows the attempt to be known to its friends, rivals and 
antagonists, to intimidate them if successful, and even if 
not, to raise so much suspicion that this prepares them to 
be more willing to take a bribe themselves. ‘The attempts 
to allure Prussia by promises of extension in the north 
are sure to be made, if they have not been made already, 
and they are artfully communicated to the smaller States 
to drive them in fear and helplessness into the arms of 
France. If this is allowed to go on, bloody wars and 
universal misery must be the consequences. ‘There 
exists in the Queen’s opinion but one means of arresting 
this, and that is an intimate and avowed union between 
the European Powers, who should agree not to enter 
separately into engagements with France, but at once to 
communicate to each other what comes from France and 
preconcert their steps together. It may be objected that 
Russia will not enter into such an alliance ; perhaps she 
may not at first ; but seeing it exist she would soon feel it 
her interest to join. Such an alliance would not be based 
upon an agreement to go to war together in a future and 
hypothetical case, but rather to act in concert and honest 
friendship together diplomatically iz the present, in order 
to prevent the Emperor bringing Europe to that condi- 
tion in which war will become a necessity. ‘The Queen 
wishes this letter to be shown to the Cabinet. 


To Lord Odo Russell 
May 14, 1860. 

I am glad that Antonelli has such a taste for flowery 
gardens and geology, as in a year more they may be his 
best resource. ‘The French are to leave the Roman 
States in August, as we hear. Lamoriciére, I take for 
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granted, will be able to defend Rome and Civita Vecchia, 
but what is to become of Umbria and the Marches, to 
say nothing of otiosa Neapolis, which may grow tired 
of her idleness ? and then, if the candle is burning at 
both ends, the fire will reach the middle before long. 
Garibaldi, I expect, will not succeed. 


To Lord Palmerston 
May 18, 1860. 

I agree with you very much as to the danger which 
lies before us in Italy, and as to the kind of remedy. 
But I cannot stomach defending Bombino,! and could not 
for a moment rely on his promises. Nor would the 
country. I would direct Hudson to say to Cavour that 
we have pointed out the danger of attacking Naples, 
and our suspicion that he might be induced to make an- 
other compensation to France, even more important than 
Savoy and Nice. That he has made no answer. That 
we therefore propose to the King of Sardinia not to 
alienate to France any territory in Italy which is now or 
which may be under his sway without our consent. That 
on receiving their engagement and a further assurance 
that he will not attack Austria in Venetia we will engage 
to defend him in the possession of Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Modena and Parma. The treaty might be called a 
treaty to maintain the independence of Italy. If it were 
refused, I would propose to Austria to defend her in 
Venetia, she agreeing with us to resist the annexation of 
Genoa. I feel convinced we cannot maintain our Quaker 
position much longer. But the way of coming out of it 
must be worthy of us, and have the sympathy of Europe, 
but above all of England. 


To the Queen 
May 26, 1860. 
Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty. He is not inclined to come to any separate 


1 The King of Naples ; son of ‘ Bomba.” 
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understanding with France on the subject of Sicily. 
But he does not consider that Great Britain has been at 
all the dupe of France. Great Britain did not chuse to 
take any part in the war between France and Austria. 
Your Majesty, Your Parliament, and Your People con- 
curred in this policy. But it would have been folly not 
to have assisted Austria, had we afterwards intended to 
go to war with France to prevent her reaping the reward 
which from the day of Plombiéres she had contracted 
for as the price of her assistance. ‘The counterpoise for 
Great Britain and for Europe is the independence of 
Italy, and this counterpoise is far more valuable than 
Savoy or Nice. Another Prussia has arisen in the south 
of Europe which will, in all probability, be a new guar- 
antee for the Balance of Power. The present subjection 
of Count Cavour to France is not likely to last long, nor if 
it did would the Italians long submit to be dependent. 


To Henry Elliot 
May 28, 1860. 

When I recall the history of the relations between 
England and Naples from 1812, the falsehoods and 
treachery of the Neapolitan Government towards the 
Sicilians make me very unwilling to stand sponsor for 
them now. If by the restoration of the Constitution of 
1812, and the separation of Sicily under the Count of 
Syracuse, or of Trani, or any other member of the royal 
family, a friend to the present dynasty can hold a footing 
in Sicily, I shall be glad. Otherwise I think the second 
son of the King of Sardinia would be the best King of 
Sicily. But his presence at Messina would be very 
awkward for his brother at Naples. I am not satisfied 
with Cavour’s attitude. I think that he is making him- 
self a catspaw of France. 
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To Henry Elhot 
June 25, 1860. 

I think Naples and Sicily must be kept, if possible, 
from Sardinia and Piedmont. If the Neapolitans and 
Sicilians could agree on a Prince, worthy to wear the 
Crown, we should be glad to recognise him. It is of no 
use for you or I to think of such a Prince. He must be 
the choice of the Italians of the South themselves. 


From Richard Cobden 
Paris: July 2, 1860. 


I write in my private capacity as a member of Parlia- 
ment. So much kindness has been shown me by Lord 
Cowley, and so complete an absence of all jealousy, that 
Iam above all things anxious not to be thought encroach- 
ing on his domain by corresponding with you on any 
question connected with the affairs of this country. It is, 
however, impossible that I could have resided here for 
eight months, in constant communication with all parties, 
and having access to the best sources of information, 
without having considerable advantages in forming an 
opinion on the point to which I am going to refer. 

I am convinced that the grossest delusion exists 
generally in the minds of the English people respecting 
the preparations made in France for a maritime war. 
Every kind of exaggeration has for years been passing 
current in England on the subject. The public mind 
has been left completely at the mercy of professional 
monomaniacs like Sir Charles Napier, or of young anony- 
mous writers in the newspapers who find it easier and 
more profitable to blow a lighted fire than to light a new 
one. ‘The Government has not interfered to say a word 
to allay the excitement, or, if so, it has been followed by 
additional outlays for armaments, which have beenaccepted 
as proofs that the words were merely diplomatic dis- 
guises of the real feelings of those in power. In the case 
of Lord Derby’s private inquiry into the comparative 
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naval forces of France and England, the figures were 
used to produce the opposite effect to that to which they 
really led. 

Now, all that I shall say is, that if you will institute an 
inquiry into the figures and facts of the case, I pledge 
myself that you will find the popular opinion as to the 
expenditure on the French Navy for many years past, 
and as to its present strength as compared with our own, 
to be grossly erroneous. I would strongly advise this to 
be done before you adopt the principle of any further 
outlay for coast defences, which, if adopted by the 
Government, will, besides the expense, confirm the public 
mind in its delusion respecting the state of things here. 

I am anxious on another ground that you should not 
at present take a further step in the way of defensive 
armaments. The Treaty on which I am engaged cannot 
be completed for two or three months. Until the French 
tariff is completed not even the Government knows what 
the Treaty really amounts to. But the public mind has 
been quite poisoned on this subject by the Times news- 
paper, and other writers and speakers. We have been 
tongue-tied here, whilst all sorts of falsehoods and mis- 
representations have been passing current. ‘The effect 
has been to produce a reaction and a feeling of disappoint- 
ment respecting the Treaty. At the same time, I have 
been every week more convinced that the work in which 
I am engaged will effect a sudden revolution next year in 
the commercial relations of the two countries. This will 
of course produce a different tone in the state of feeling 
towards France, which will be reflected in the public 
press, which will not long continue to write irritating and 
warlike articles against a country with which the middle 
class have an inéerest in living at peace. Now, I entreat 
you before committing yourselves, as a Government, and 
the country to a scheme of defensive works, wait at least 
till you have seen the new French tariff, and let the country 
have an opportunity of judging as to the necessity of such 
defences under circumstances which I am sure will very 
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much modify its opinion. I say nothing more on this 
subject, though if I gave expression to my own feelings I 
should have more to say, and might, perhaps, be justified 
in saying it. 

There is one other view, of a professional character. 
I was told by a very intelligent military officer at Ports- 
mouth lately that the fortifications of that port were use- 
less on the land side in consequence of the discovery that 
with the new cannon of a long range Portsdown Hill 
commanded the harbour. Everybody here says that 
Cherbourg, upon which the French have been at work 
for seventy-five years, and on which more than two 
millions sterling have been spent in the last twenty years, 
has been laid at the mercy of a fleet by the same discovery 
—that ships may be shelled in the harbour from the sea 
without the power of reaching the enemy from the land. 
Now, considering that the genius of such men as Whit- 
worth and Armstrong has only just begun to be directed 
to the improvement of gunnery, and seeing that the 
Americans are aiming at producing guns of $00 lb. 
calibre by cooling the iron in a peculiar way, would it not 
be wise to pause and take time to see what will be the 
result, and not to commit ourselves to a vast plan to-day 
which by the progress of science may be rendered value- 
less before it is completed ? 

I am bound to add that, in a political party view, I 
consider that our side is playing a ruinously losing game 
by identifying ourselves with projects of expenditure 
against which there must be a reaction, and which far 
exceed anything the Tories would have been allowed to 
commit. If persevered in it miust destroy the present 
so-called Liberal party, and destrey it for ever. 


To Richard Cobden 
‘ July 3, 1860. 

I have sent off the ratification of the article which 
prolongs the labours of your Commission till November 1. 
I hope that, long before that time arrives, you will have 
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completed your glorious work and laid the foundations of 
such an intertwining of relations between England and 
France that it will not be easy to separate them. 


From the Prince Consort 
July 21, 1860. 

I return you the enclosed letters. It is really 
lamentable that Sir J. Hudson should judge and treat such 
important matters as the fate of Sicily and Naples solely 
on what may be most useful to Count Cavour’s personal 
position. All your telegrams and the position of England 
are made by him subservient to that end. Cavour is to 
base his policy on our suggestions ; annexation of Sicily to 
Sardinia is to be the result and must be immediately 
carried out to avoid a split in the Liberal party in Sardinia, 
which would not be ‘ safe,’ for Cavour, Poerio, and his 
friends state their opinion that their countrymen will 
accept the separate Constitution under a Bourbon, rather 
than be separated from Naples. Both you and Lord 
Palmerston were of opinion that it would be injurious to 
British interests if Sicily were separated from Naples to 
be annexed to Sardinia (apart from the dangerous Euro- 
pean complications involved), and yet Sir Jas. Hudson 
works in that sense to preserve Count Cavour’s majority 
in the Sardinian Parliament on his assurance ‘ that he will 
run straight.” Ought you to allow this ? or not rather 
to take Sir Jas. to task and to remind him that his first 
(and in fact only) duty is to his own country? 


To Henry Elliot 
July 23, 1860. 

If you have any safe means of communicating with 
Garibaldi, you may tell him that the British Government 
think he ought to be content with the whole of Sicily 
and not stir any further the fire of Italian insurrection. 
Perhaps a captain of a man-of-war might carry this 
private message. 
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To Lord Palmerston 
July 27, 1860. 

I am not blind to the danger of French intervention 
in Syria, but I weigh that danger against the opposite 
dangers, which are these : 

1. That the conduct of the Turks being, according 
to all our official accounts, quite indefensible, the public 
opinion of Europe would be against us if we were to 
forbid the French expedition to Syria. 

2. Russia would probably join France with might 
and main. We have been with Russia against France 
(1840) and with France against. Russia (1854), but we 
have never had to oppose both, and in so rotten a cause it 
would be terrible work. 

3. If Austria and Prussia should leave us, we should 
be alone. If they joined us, France and Russia would 
agree as to the Rhine. These seem to me strong reasons 
for the course we have taken. 


To Lord Odo Russell 
August 6, 1860. 

The spectacle of the Papacy with Victor Emanuel on 
the one side and Garibaldi on the other will be very 
curious. I conclude with you that the unity of Italy 
under one sceptre will come to pass ; but I hope the 
Italians will stop short at Mantua. If they attack the 
white uniforms, they may find themselves driven back to 
the Ticino. 

To Henry Elliot 
August 6, 1860. 

The Bourbons of Naples seem determined to be faith- 
less to the end. The trick about evacuating Sicily shall 
be the last that they shall play me. 

I suppose that Garibaldi, if not killed or wounded, 
will succeed at Naples. In that case you must suspend 
your functions and await instructions. But do not follow 
the King to Gaeta or any other place where he may lay his 
false head on his uneasy pillow. 
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To Lord Cowley 
September 22, 1860. 

Though not over trustful of Napoleon, I prefer him 
to all the Bourbons who might take his place. They 
would one and all try to curry favour in France by declared 
hostility to England, whereas this man is strong enough 
and brave enough not to indulge this view for the sake 
of popularity in the salons and the corps de garde. ‘The 
Legitimists hate us for our love of freedom, and the good 
sound Orleanists have all turned sour in the Italian 
thunderstorm. 


To Sir Fames Hudson 
October 29, 1860. 

The cause of Italy seems at length arriving, if not in 
a safe port, at least, in a good roadstead. The sooner 
Gaeta can be taken, the better. When Gaeta is taken 
we can immediately recognise, but there will be some 
difficulty in doing so while a civil war is going on. 
Cavour has done me a good deal of harm by publish- 
ing my dispatch. ButI give him plenary absolution. I 
cannot have the vanity to accept the compliment that 
the success of Italian independence is owing to H.M. 
Government. But at least our course has been straight 
and straightforward, not retrograde nor crooked. No 
one will rejoice more than I shall do when the King of 
Italy assumes his crown with William the Stadtholder, 
and William the King, and Washington the General. 


To the Queen 
November 2,%1860. 
Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty, and has the honour to submit a draft dispatch 
in which Lord Palmerston concurs. ‘The purpose is to 
secure from violation the pledges given by Austria and 
France not to interfere any longer in the internal affairs 
of Italy. Without committing this country to any 
alliance, or any definite course, the dispatch is intended 
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to secure peace by warning other Powers not to recom- 
mence the troubles of Italy. It seems to Lord John 
Russell the best mode of putting an end to a long and 
calamitous struggle. 


To the Queen 
November 13, 1860. 

Lord John Russell did not propose to the Cabinet 
to adopt any dispatch on the affairs of Italy for the present. 
But he put the case of the assumption of the title of the 
King of Italy by the King of Sardinia; and the Cabinet 
were of opinion that as Your Majesty’s Government 
had always maintained that Italy should be left to settle 
her own affairs, and the title of King of Italy had been 
assumed by Napoleon, when only a part of Italy was 
governed under that title, it would be inconsistent to 
refuse to recognise the title of King of Italy. 


From the Queen 

December 16, 1860. 

The Queen was very glad to hear from Lord John 
Russell that the Cabinet decided against a step which 
she could not but look upon as most dangerous. The 
decision, however, to enter into private and verbal 
communication with the French and Prussian Govern- 
ments, inconsistent as it is with the first decision, renews 
her apprehensions. Unless Lord John be uncommonly 
careful in his communications, the Emperor may at once 
accept the idea of forcing upon Austria the cession of 
Venetia, and then ask for practical steps to accomplish this. 
Now, what we have most to fear is the renewal of war on 
the side of France, which must be for her owz profit and 
nobody else’s (whatever the pretext may be). ‘The only 
consideration which may prevent it is the unanimous 
disapproval of Europe, and particularly that of England. 
It will not be difficult for the Emperor to get us into a 
position, in which we cannot disapprove, if he can get 
us first to take joint moral steps with a view to wring 
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Venetia from Austria if the latter resist; and that she 
will and must resist the Queen has no doubt of. The 
pamphlet ‘ Francois Joseph I et l)Europe’ shows that 
the Emperor Napoleon will readily go ahead in the 
direction indicated, and our communication may give the 
whole the appearance of a mere concession on his part 
to the wishes of England to regain her lost friendship. 


To Sir fames Hudson 
December 24, 1860. 

It seems to me that Cavour has now a great part to 
play. If he is moderate, and applies himself to consoli- 
dating Italy into a strong State, even Metternich allows 
that it would be a fair question for Austria whether 
Venice should not likewise be Italian. But if he goes at 
it with a crowbar and jemmy, Benedek will be quite right 
to take a shot at him from the window. Pray use your 
influence in this direction. If Mazzini’s head and 
Garibaldi’s arms defeat him, it will be seen how wrong 
Italy is not to follow Cavour to the end. But in fact 
Cavour is stronger than Mazzini, Ratazzi and the whole 


pack. 


From the Queen 
December 30, 1860. 

The Queen has received the proposed draft to Mr. 
Fane with that to Mr. Lowther. She is very sorry that 
she cannot agree in the propriety of the step nor as to its 
being in accordance with the policy which the Cabinet 
have already acquiesced in. On the contrary, it strikes 
her to do that indirectly which they had decided should 
not be done directly. ‘The opinion of France and Prussia 
was to be sounded privately without taking any public 
step in the matter in order not to put Austria into 
additional difficulties. France has answered that she 
can in honour not move in the question, but was willing 
to follow us if we put it forward, pleased at the same 
time that we should prepare men’s minds for it, which 
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has been the Emperor’s usual mode of proceeding, when- 
ever he meditates an act of fraud or violence. Prussia 
has declared that she will never be a party to it, nor would 
Germany, whilst Count Rechberg says he is thankful 
that the proposal was never made to him as he would 
have had ‘to repudiate it with an indignation which he 
was glad to have been spared.’ Under these circum- 
stances, it is proposed to advocate the sale of Venetia in 
a public dispatch to Austria in the form of an explanation 
why the proposal has not yet been made, for Lord 
Palmerston put in purposely the words ‘ at present ’ after 
the reasons for abstaining from any formal proposal to 
Austria on this subject. When the Emperor of Austria 
is told that it would be ‘a very honourable act on his 
part to release from their allegiance two millions of 
people who etc., etc.’—his not doing it is of course a 
dishonourable act; if he is told that this is asked in the 
interest of the peace of Europe, it throws on him the 
responsibility of disturbing it by wilfully and obstinately 
wishing to keep his own, and justifies the attack which is 
meditated in the spring, as part of the great conspiracy 
which is to envelop the whole of Europe in flames ! 
This was exactly what was intended to be avoided as 
giving a sanction beforehand to the general war, and here 
it is done under a not unusual figure of speech ‘ that we 
are not going to say so and so, etc., etc.’ It reminds the 
Queen of Mark Anthony’s coming ‘ to bury Cesar, not 
to praise him.’ The Queen must ask this letter to be 
communicated to the members of the Cabinet together 
with the draft to which it refers, as she considers the 
subject of the utmost importance. 


From the Queen 1 
: January 4, 1861. 
It is anything but pleasant for the Queen to write at 

al] to a sovereign whose assurances of peace are (as Lord 


1 Forwarding Louis Napoleon’s New Year greetings and her reply. 
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John observes) totally fallacious, and it is monstrous to 
think of oxe man trying to disturb the peace of the world ! 
—for no one else would dream of doing so—or of molesting 
him. What a contrast to the noble, straightforward and 
honourable Prince who has just ascended the throne of 
Prussia ! The Queen has just been writing to him that 
for more than sixteen years she has had the happiness of 
possessing his friendship and that it must be our earnest 
object to draw our nations closer and closer together; that 
differences might arise, but that the interests of the 
religion and the feelings of our two countries were so 
similar, that they must in the end become more and more 
intimately united for the general good of mankind ! 


To Lord Clarendon 
January 9, 1861. 

There is some danger of another of those acts which 
Derby calls ‘criminal’ and which I call ‘highly im- 
prudent’ on the part of Austria. There are symptoms, 
partly derived from what Apponyi has said to me, and 
partly from what Metternich has said at Paris, that 
Rechberg means to advise the Emperor of Austria to 
consider any expedition of Garibaldi as directed by 
Cavour, and to make such movement the ground for 
war on the part of Austria. You will see that the expe- 
dition of Garibaldi to Sicily and Naples, followed by the 
invasion of Victor Emmanuel, affords plausible ground 
for alleging such a war to be defensive. But nothing 
could be so foolish on the part of Austria, or so advan- 
tageous to her enemies. It has occurred to me that if 
you would consent to go to Berlin to compliment the 
new King, and go on to Vienna to speak to the Emperor 
on this subject and tell him the truth about English 
public opinion, it would be felt as a great compliment at 
Berlin, and might be a great political service at Vienna, 
in fact prevent European war. 
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From the Queen 
February 12, 1861. 

The Queen has again attentively perused the draft 
of the letter which she returns. As it stands, it depre- 
cates war in the spring, on the sole ground, that it would 
be inconvenient to Count Cavour and his party, who, 
having the King of Sardinia and the elections in their 
hands, ought therefore to be considered as Jtaly 3 and 
deprecates dissension, which at the present moment may 
endanger the success of schemes, which Garibaldi and 
Cavour have jointly at heart, and which are approved by 
the British Government. What those schemes are is 
left vague, and the sentence ‘I can of course promise 
nothing as to the future,’ may read: ‘but you may 
expect. The Queen misses altogether any caution as to 
the responsibility of producing the horrors and misery 
of a general war, which Lord John states to her to be his 
real motive for writing. He cannot as yet call the King 
of Sardinia ‘the constitutional King of Italy,’ and 
abandons the position of a British Minister for that of 
an Italian politician in confining himself to a recom- 
mendation of union in support of Victor Emanuel. 
The Queen will not propose any verbal alterations, but 
trusts Lord John will be able to guard his letter against 
these serious objections, in its final shape. Should not 
the Cabinet be consulted before a step is taken which 
will always remain open to the imputation of its being 
a transaction with the Revolutionary Committees of 
Europe, of which Garibaldi is one of the leaders as well 
as the chief instrument? The Queen has asked Lord 
Palmerston to request Lord John to show him this letter 
and the preceding one. 


To General Garibaldi 
February 18, 1861. 
You did me the honour some time ago to write me a 
letter, thanking me for a speech I made in Parliament. 
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I am not insensible to the value of that compliment. 
My present purpose, however, is not compliment. I wish 
you seriously to re-consider your declaration that you 
propose to begin a war in the spring. It seems to me 
that no individual, however distinguished, has a right to 
determine for his country the momentous question of 
peace or war with a foreign State. Italy, represented by 
a free Parliament, is about to assemble and declare her 
own sentiments and wishes. It is surely for the King 
and Parliament together to decide on questions which 
may involve all Europe in bloodshed. 


From Lord Palmerston 
March 12, 1861. 

There is no anger greater than that of a baffled and 
detected cheat. Thouvenel is in this unhappy condition. 
He says it would be dishonourable for France to engage 
by treaty that the troops now in Syria should have 
returned to France by a given time, and that the Emperor 
has a right to keep them on ship board if he likes and to 
send them where he pleases. I am not aware that in 
any of our drafts or instructions we asked for anything 
more than that the evacuation of Syria shall have been 
completely accomplished by a given day. We never said 
a word about the troops returning to France. This 
boutade of Thouvenel’s certainly opens a new window 
light on the French schemes, and shows that they con- 
template keeping the expedition on the coast of Syria, 
after it has been embarked, in hopes of creating some 
after pretence for landing it again. We must, however, 
content ourselves for the present with getting the French 
out of the country by a given day, and let the future take 
care of itself. 


Memorandum by Lord Palmerston 
March 14, 1861. 


The words of Prince Napoleon as expressing that 


hatred and resentment against England on account of 
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our great successes against France by sea and by land 
in the war ending in 1815 which rankle in the mind of 
every Frenchman are not to be lightly thought of, coming 
as they do from the lips of a man in the position which 
Prince Napoleon occupies ; but they convey sentiments 
which ‘ have oft been thought but ne’er so well expressed,’ 
and they ought to serve as a warning to England to lose 
no time and to omit no exertion for putting herself in a 
complete state of defence by sea and by land. There is 
no use in discussing now whether the unity of Italy is 
most advantageous to England or France, because it 
may be deemed an accomplished fact. Much may be 
said on both sides; but it is reasonable to conclude that 
the Emperor and the French Government do not consider 
that unity an advantage to France, for if they had so 
looked upon it they would not have taken such infinite 
pains openly and covertly to prevent its accomplishment. 
It is quite true that Italy whether united or confederated 
never will be friends with Austria as long as Austria 
continues to hold Venetia in fetters, and in no other way 
perhaps can she hold it; but if that cause of enmity 
were removed, every dictate of national interest would 
draw Italy and Austria together for common defence 
against the aggressive policy of France. 


To Lord Odo Russell 
March 16, 186r. 

I do not know whether the Emperor will keep his 
troops at Rome or surprise us by suddenly withdrawing 
them. If the last, he will to a certainty insist on the 
evacuation of Venice by the Austrians. But I guess he 
will prefer the continued occupation of Rome. There 
is evidently a large pro-Papal party in France; and as 
England is universally acknowledged to be the great 
enemy of the Pope, it is fit that the French should be his 
friend and protector. 
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To the Prince Consort 
March 22, 1861. 

The extracts made by Your Royal Highness show 
clearly enough that there is a plot on foot to take Venice 
from Austria, and the left bank of the Rhine from Prussia 
and Belgium. It is far from impossible that the plan of 
General Eber for offering King Leopold the empire of 
Constantinople may be that which is cherished in the 
secret cabinet at Paris. It is pretty certain that until she 
has Venice and Rome Italy will not be satisfied. This 
is what Mr. Henry Elliot wrote on leaving Naples. But, 
as Sir J. Hudson says, ‘ It is a far cry to Lochaw,’ and 
Europe is forewarned. If England is also forearmed, 
everything may be peaceably settled, but only by the 
surrender of Venice, and the extension of the Italian 
territory to the Piave. 


Memorandum by Sir Charles Wood 
March 24, 1861. 


I cannot say that the speech of Prince Napoleon or of 
the King of Sardinia make the least difference in my 
opinion. It is nothing new to hear that all Frenchmen 
hate the treaties of 1815 and wish for the Rhine, and 
would gladly humiliate England if they could. On this 
point the only lesson to be learnt is, as Lord Palmerston 
truly says, to strengthen ourselves as much and as rapidly 
as possible. With regard to Italy, she will, when united 
and independent, take her own line as all countries do. 
As long as Austria holds Venice, the remainder of Italy 
must lean upon France. When she is free from the 
German pressure, she has less cause of jealousy and 
quarrel with Germany than with France. Germany is 
not, and France is, an aggressive power. All non- 
aggressive powers are more likely to unite against the 
aggressor than the reverse. But as long as Austria holds 
Venice, France and Italy have a common interest. They 
are both aggressive ; one for the Rhine, the other for the 
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Adriatic. "The sooner this common interest can be 
dissolved the safer the rest of Europe will be. 


Memorandum by W. E. Gladstone 
March 26, 186r. 


It appears to me that, as disunited Italy has been 
a great source of danger to Europe, so United Italy, if 
indeed we are to see her united, will be a stable element 
in the European system, and that the Italian Power will 
both help to keep France in order, and will be more 
conservative of the general peace, so far as can be reason- 
ably anticipated, than any of the Great Powers now 
existing on the Continent. In the language of King 
Victor Emmanuel I do not see a shadow of hostility to 
England. Again, I do not feel sure that the language 
of Prince Napoleon goes beyond what is warranted, 
especially for certain minds, by the traditional rivalry of 
the two countries, which I am far from identifying with 
permanent hostility: I see in it nothing to stimulate 
those alarms in England which have, in my opinion, 
been carried far beyond the bounds of reason, and will 
hereafter in retrospect form a subject of regret, if indeed 
they do not, as I trust they may not, themselves become 
an effective cause of worse evils. The union of Italy 1s 
so much opposed to all that is narrow and selfish in 
French ideas, and in the policy which France inherits 
from of old, that I am less surprised at Louis Napoleon’s 
repeated attempts to prevent it than at the toleration and 
even relative fervour with which he has recently seemed to 
regard it. 


To Richard Cobden 
April 2, 186r. 
The question you raise in your letter of the 22nd 
March is a very serious one. We do not care whether 
France has or not 400,000 soldiers in arms with 200,000 
more ready drilled and capable of joining the colours in 
a fortnight ; but we do care when we see her cherishing, 
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nursing and increasing her naval force. We therefore 
endeavour to provide a navy adequate to maintain our 
safety. We are willing to stake our existence as a 
Ministry on the grant of the number of men we have 
asked for. I am aware that the expense is great and the 
burden irksome, and that the French are irritated by our 
obstinacy to being determined to defend ourselves. But 
all these considerations yield to the paramount considera- 
tion of national security. Upon this ground whenever 
you raise the question we shall be ready to stand. We 
are very glad to enter with the French into improved 
commercial relations, and very grateful to you for your 
labours in that direction. But when they advise us 
against arming for our defence, while they do not bate 
a jot of their preparations naval or military, the instinct 
of the British nation distrusts the friendship which 
appears in so suspicious a guise. 


From Lord Palmerston 
April 23, 1861. 

You do not state in this draft who has put the question 
to you; but I would suggest that your proposed declara- 
tion pledges the British Government as to its course in 
a hypothetical case in a manner not usual and which 
might prove inconvenient. It is to be hoped there will 
be no war, and both Austria and Italy have assured us 
they will not be the first to begin ; but there are so many 
various ways in which hostilities might be brought about 
that it would not be safe to tie our hands by a prospective 
declaration as to which way our moral influence and 
support, if we interfered at all, would be given. I have 
therefore suggested an amendment. 


From Lord Palmerston 
April 24, 186r. 
Your amendment would do very well, or what would 
be better would perhaps be to let the matter rest upon 
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what has been said in debate, and not to put any pros- 
pective declaration on record to be inserted in a Blue 
Book. No doubt we ought to discourage the Italians 
from making war against Austria ; but I am by no means 
sure that circumstances might not be so combined that 
a war begun by Italy for the emancipation of Venetia 
would inlist the sympathies of England on the side of 
Italy, and not against her. At all events it is going a 
great way to say that the whole moral influence of 
England would in such case be exerted against Italy ; 
because the meaning of such a declaration would be that 
we should encourage Austria to reconquer what she and 
her allies have lost in Italy, and that we should applaud 
France in assisting to destroy Italian unity, and to carry 
into effect all the schemes of Villafranca. And I am quite 
sure that we should not pursue such a course. 


To Lord Clarendon 
October 3, 186r. 

The stolid Austrian mind begins to let in light 
‘through chinks which time has made.’ If we can throw 
in the sense it may be the saving of the Austrian sick man. 
Poor dear man! He has enemies on all sides, and few 
real friends. The Italians wish him out of Italy, the 
~ Germans out of Germany, the Hungarians out of Hun- 
gary, and the Poles out of Galicia. Still I have an 
affection for him in spite of all, and in the East we have one 
wish and one policy. As to Venetia I think the Austrians 
can only give it up on an opportunity and on honourable 

terms. Neither are forthcoming just now. 


To Lord Palmerston } 
October 17, 1861. 
In regard to Rome I do not think Cowley should 
make his suggestion. Unless the Italian Government 
were prepared to accept it, we should hardly be justified 


1 For Palmerston’s reply see Ashley, ii. 410-411. 
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in going so far. I am persuaded that the Emperor, in 
despair at the Roman difficulty, will attempt to get the 
Austrians out of Venetia before he leaves Rome. He 
would then withdraw behind a grove of laurels. He will 
never simply retire before Ricasoli. I have a scheme or 
a dream to this effect. Turkey might cede Herzegovina 
to Italy for ten millions sterling, relieving Turkey from 
a financial embarrassment, and a damnosa possessio. Italy 
might cede Herzegovina to Austria in exchange for 
Venetia. We might cede Zante and Cephalonia to 
Greece and Corfu to Austria to secure her Adriatic 
possessions. A war would be avoided, Italy and Greece 
(save Corfu) satisfied: Austria would have her honour 
saved. How to bring all this about time must show. 
A defeat of the Turks in Montenegro would help the 
solution, for Montenegro would by my plan cease to be 
a thorn in the side of Turkey. 


To Sir Fames Hudson 
January 20, 1862. 

I have heard that Ricasoli lays down as his invariable 
policy these two resolutions—not to yield an inch of 
Italian territory, and not to depart from the free con- 
stitution by which Italy is governed. We think here he 
is quite right, and we trust that no influence however 
high, whether foreign or domestic, will induce him to 
depart from them. . . . We wish to see Italy inde- 
pendent both of Austria and France. If she is to be 
dependent, we should as soon see her dependent on 
Austria as on France. Indeed, as far as England is 
concerned, Austria never used Italy in a manner to injure 
England. I am not sure that France might be equally 
friendly. It seems to me that Italy is somewhat in a 
hurry ; that an army of 200 or 250,000 men and a good 
internal administration might consolidate the twenty 
millions of scattered Italians into a firm monarchy ; but 
attacks on Venice and Rome would be premature and 


might be fatal. 
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To the Marquis d’ Azeglio 


January 23, 1862. 


As to the junction of Rome to Italy I think myself 
that any agreement by which the Vatican and the Tran- 
Tiberine city could be left to the Pope would be a good 
one for Italy. The Pope might reign there, as the Prince 
of Monaco at Monaco. Austria is not at all likely at 
present to agree to surrender Venetia. Nor is France 
at all likely to send her armies to Italy a second time 
to help in a second conquest. ‘The Emperor of Austria 
says that though the towns are unfavourable the peasantry 
are quite with him. The sum of all this is that I think 
Ricasoli should offer to France to guarantee to Pius IX 
_ (and his successors ?) the City of the Pope. 


From Lord Palmerston 
September 13, 1862. 


I send you for consideration a draft of a dispatch to 
Cowley about Rome. It seems to me that this Garibaldi 
affair! affords us a fair opportunity of making some 
representation, and I hear that there is a sharp struggle 
going on about Rome between Prince Napoleon, Fould, 
Persigny and Rouher, who want evacuation, and 
Walewsky, the Empress and others who oppose it. 
A-word from us may do good, and it seems to me that 
this draft might be read even to the Emperor without 
offence. If he really wishes to get out of Rome it may 
help him ; if he really wants to remain it may make it 
less easy for him to give plausible reasons for doing so. 
Prince Napoleon as you remember was very urgent that 
we should make some representation to the Emperor 
himself, and Pepoli when I saw him was also very urgent. 


1 Garibaldi attempted to march on Rome but was stopped, wounded and 
captured by Victor Emmanuel’s troops at Aspromonte. 
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From Lord Palmerston 
September 23, 1862. 


As to the Pope he might perhaps be as well at Malta 
as anywhere else; but it would never do to have him 
come here, which Odo says he or at least Antonelli and 
Wiseman seemed to think a possible arrangement. It 
would be like putting a lighted candle into a mass of 
firedamp ; an explosion would follow or some great 
underground upheaving. I quite agree with you that 
Thouvenel’s suggestions to Cowley, for he is according 
to his own account only Thouvenel’s mouthpiece in 
those suggestions, are quite inadmissible. It would be 
perfectly wrong for Victor Emanuel to engage to 
maintain the Pope’s authority in Rome and the neigh- 
bouring country now occupied by French troops. It 
would be just as you say. If such an engagement were 
kept the King would lose the confidence and good 
opinion of Italy, and would be obliged to employ force 
to compel the Romans to submit. If the engagement 
were broken, as it inevitably would be, the King would 
lose the confidence and good opinion of Europe. 


To Sir Fames Hudson 
October 6, 1862. 

The intention of granting an amnesty to Garibaldi 
is a very good one, but it will not extricate Ratazzi 
or his successors from their difficulties. People will 
say Garibaldi’s mode of proceeding was wrong but his 
object was right. The Emperor hesitates. He cannot 
withdraw his troops while he is menaced by Garibaldi, 
nor while he is pressed by Italy, nor while he 1s urged 
by England to do so. At the same time Thouvenel and 
Fould urge us not to interfere with the workings of the 
Imperial mind. All this time it is pretty certain that if 
he were to tell the Pope he was going to leave Rome, the 
Pope would pack up his trunk and be off. I don’t see 
how any other Italian ee would do better than 
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Ratazzi. An Italian army cannot attack the French 
positions. This would be monstrous. The best thing 
to be done then is to lay before the Emperor the true 
position, and to promise personal protection to the Pope 
in case of insurrection after the French go away. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 21, 1862. 

The French Emperor is of course going to propose 
again to the Pope and Victor Emanuel his favourite 
scheme of a renunciation by the Pope of all the lands he 
has lost and an engagement by Victor Emanuel not to 
meddle with the city of Rome and the immediately sur- 
rounding country. Such a scheme if agreed to by the 
two parties would place Victor Emanuel in the most 
false position. If the French troops were to remain in 
Rome and the Emperors were to guarantee to the Pope 
the possession of Rome and its neighbourhood, the con- 
sent of Victor Emanuel to such an arrangement and his 
renunciation of all pretension to Rome would lower him 
greatly in the opinion of his subjects and would add 
nothing to the real security of the Pope. If the French 
troops were to be withdrawn in consequence of such an 
agreement between the Pope and the King, the Romans 
would very soon dethrone the Pope and call in the King, 
as the people of the other provinces formerly belonging 
to the Pope have done, and then Victor Emanuel would 
not be able to refuse to accept the offer spontaneously 
made and by accepting it would incur the blame of 
breaking a solemn engagement. Would it not be well 
to warn the Italian Government against the danger of 
giving in to the Emperor’s trap, and to advise them to 
leave the Emperor and the Pope to settle their affairs 
together ? 

From Lord Palmerston 
October 23, 1862. 

Hudson’s letter is disagreeable as tending to show 

that the Emperor’s policy about Italy is to a certain 
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degree producing the effects which it is intended-to 
work out. Nobody with two eyes in their head can be 
taken in by all the blarney reasons the Emperor and his 
Ministers assign for his conduct. ‘The simple fact is, 
he hates the notion of Italian unity and does all he can 
to prevent it. His original scheme was to substitute 
French domination for Austrian in a divided Italy. The 
ball which he set rolling went further and faster than he 
intended. He tried to stop it at every step ; in Tuscany, 
in Emilia, in Sicily, at Naples, at Gaeta. His last stand 
is made at Rome, and from thence he hopes to recover, 
by disorganising Italy, the ground which he has lost. 
It will be our business to thwart him, by encouraging 
the Italian Government not to fall into any of the traps 
he may set for them; to stand firm upon the principle 
of a single and united Italy ; and to wait till truth and 
justice, and the public opinion of enlightened Europe 
shall have swept away the cobwebs of the Crafty Spider 
of the Tuileries. I quite agree with you that it would 
not do for you to answer deputations and addresses by 
telling them that the Emperor means that which we 
know he does not mean. You would not bind him by 
such unauthorised statements, but would only discredit 
your own sagacity. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 24, 1862. 

The longer one has to do with the French the more 
one gets confirmed in the opinion that their words are 
to be taken only as an indication of what they wish 
others to believe and not as an indication of what they 
themselves intend to do; and the Emperor is in this 
respect at least, whatever he may be in blood, a thorough 
Frenchman. Persigny with all his oddities of manner 
is one of the few clear-headed, truth-speaking, and honest 
men in France. 
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From General Grey 3 
November 13, 1862. 

Mr. Layard’s letter has given Her Majesty consider- 
able alarm. She is shocked at the principles which 
M. Ratazzi is not ashamed to avow as those which 
regulate the policy of the present Italian Government, 
and almost more shocked to think that he should have 
ventured to make such an avowal to a member of the 
English Government. H.M. hopes you will not allow 
M. Ratazzi to imagine for a moment that his views find 
any favour with H.M.’s Government. But what alarms 
Her Majesty is the suggestion of Mr. Layard to send 
some one confidentially to Vienna to press the cession 
of Venetia upon the Austrian Government. After the 
experience we have had of the bad feeling created by 
pressing unpalateable advice upon Foreign Governments, 
particularly on subjects connected entirely with their 
own interests, of which they are themselves the best 
judges, the Queen trusts that you will consider well before 
you run the risk of making an enemy of Austria, by 
pressing advice upon her which must be so distasteful 
as that for the cession of Venetia. Her Majesty cannot 
divest herself of some fears lest in speaking on this 
subject with high Austrian Authorities, Mr. Layard 
should have spoken in his character as a member of the 
Government. 

To the Queen 
November 14, 1862. 

Lord Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty. He does not wonder that Your Majesty is 
shocked at the policy avowed by M. Ratazzi. It is at 
variance with all proper relations of peace, and justifies 
the distrust with which Austria always regards the pro- 
fessions of the Italian Government. Mr. Layard is a 
man of ability, and of an upright character, but somewhat 
hasty in his opinions. Although Lord Russell agrees 


1 Private Secretary to the Queen ; brother of the third earl. 
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with Mr. Layard in thinking that it would be an advantage 
to Austria to be well rid of Venetia, a bare proposal to 
give up Venetia would not be such as England could 
make or Austria accept. But what Mr. Layard says of 
the Dalmatian provinces is very true; a good arrange- 
ment for Austria would be a permanent security for the 
Dalmatian provinces on the part of England and Italy, 
and the abandonment of the Italian provinces of Austria 
to Italy. But the present is not the moment for making 
this proposal. 


To the Hon. L. West> 
January 5, 1863. 

I wish you to speak confidentially to Count Pasolini 
on the policy of Italy in the present unsettled state of 
some European questions. He must be aware that the 
exertions of Signor Rattazzi were directed to excite 
trouble and difficulty to Austria in every part of her 
dominions and by every means fair or foul. This was 
his mode of acquiring Venetia. Now I do not object 
to the acquisition of Venetia by fair means, but I do 
object to the attempt to acquire it by foul means. Another 
favourite resource of the late Minister was to excite 
troubles in Turkey and on the frontiers of Greece. Con- 
ceiving that the election of an Italian Prince to the throne 
of Greece would further these designs H.M.G. will 
strongly oppose such a choice in Greece. It is for Count 
Pasolini to tread out all these intrigues and to take a 
friendly and honest part towards all the neighbours of 
Italy. This I expect him to do, from his own noble and 
upright nature. I confess that a war in which Austria 
should be engaged would be a temptation to the restless 
spirits in Italy. But unless France were to take part in 
it, I feel confident that Austria would hold her own in 
the Quadrilateral, so that Italy would gain nothing by 
departing from the line which honour and good faith 
command. 

1 Chargé d’Affaires at Turin. 
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From King Leopold 
March 13, 1863. 
We are used to get startling news from Paris; but 
the proposition for a Congress which is to unsettle all 
the old international arrangements and to give us quite 
a new political code came very unexpectedly upon us. 
You will not think me unreasonable if I am anxious to 
learn your views on this important crisis. ‘The difh- 
culties strike me as very great. There is a notion that 
Prince Gortchakoff hopes to get rid of the Treaty of 
Paris ; but if something in that way was to be done, it 
could only be on the condition of satisfying the Poles, 
eand this is only to be effectuated by giving up some of 
the older Russian provinces. If Austria is to cede what 
it still holds in Italy, it cannot be proposed without some 
compensation. The other questions offer much the same 
difficulties. It is not unlikely that the Emperor wishes 
to do away with that declaration of 1815 against all the 
Bonapartes ; no doubt it is virtually abolished, but he 
may consider it as still lurking in the background. What- 
ever I can do will be with a view of preventing present 
and future mischief. 


To Henry Eliot } 
September 21, 1863. 

It is essential that when you go to Turin you should 
make it clear that there is no change in our policy as 
regards Italy. We shall not allow any war on the part 
of Austria which shall be aggressive on her part. We 
should be glad to see Italy completed as well as limited 
by her possession of Rome and Venice ; but we do not 
perceive any right of going to war for these objects, and 
we do perceive very clearly the imprudence and general 
mischief of a war of aggression either upon France or 
Austria. There is much to be done to consolidate Italy 
internally and financially before she undertakes another 


1 Minister-designate to Turin. 
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great war. Garibaldi and the party of action, Venetians, 
Romans and foreign adventurers, may not think so, but 
it is clear to all other men. 


To Henry Eltiot 
December 27, 1863. 

Pasolini has been some time here. You will be 
anxious to learn the general result of his conversations 
with Palmerston and me. He spoke much of Poland 
and other disaffected countries in Europe. But Palmers- 
ton told him distinctly that we were not going to make 
war for Poland, and that the best thing that Italy could 
do was to remain quiet. 

My language was similar. I said it was not improb- 
able that Austria would be sore pressed by dangers from 
within and without. That was the time when Italy 
would be able to make terms for Venetia and to obtain 
Venice as the price of her friendship or even her neutrality. 
Italy ought to wait for that time. Indeed my whole 
advice was summed up in the word Wait !_ Pasolini asked 
me whether Italy might not propose that Turkey should 
yield Moldo-Wallachia to Austria, and give up Venetia 
to Italy. Neither Palmerston nor I discouraged the 
attempt if Italy chose to make it, and we both said we 
should be glad to see a successful result to such a nego- 
tiation. But I said I had no hope that Austria would 
meet the proposal otherwise than by a flat refusal. 

Such being the poor result of a great deal of talk, 
I have now to instruct you what to do inthe case—which 
some think probable—that France will stir up insur- 
rection in Galicia, in Hungary, in Venetia, and that the 
Italian Government will be, as in 1848, unable to resist 
the contagion and will take advantage of the supposed 
opportunity. I think in that case our conduct would not 
be very different from that which we pursued in 1848. 
We should not interfere; but if Italy was defeated we 
should save her from any other penalty for her rashness 
than that of paying an indemnity for the expenses of the 
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war. We might, before the war began, advise Austria 
to give up Venetia. She would not take our advice. But 
if France were to offer active assistance ? In that case 
we should not try to prevent Italy from accepting that 
assistance, provided it were gratuitous. But we could 
not stand any further cessions by the King of Italy to 
strengthen France, whether by giving up Naples or 
Sicily to a separate King, or by yielding Sardinia and 
Liguria—in short any territorial cession. ‘The present 
state of things in France is this. The Emperor dreams 
of the empire of his uncle without his uncle’s victories. 
The nation is bent on peace. 


From Lord Palmerston 
Broadland: January 7, 1864. 


Azeglio and Pasolini came down to me for a morning 
visit the day before yesterday to say to me what you tell 
me they had said to you, and to read me letters from 
Minghetti and Nigra. It all amounted to the old story 
of an exchange by which Italy should get Venetia, and 
Austria receive the Danube provinces, Turkey being 
paid for them by Italy. But their immediate object was 
that England and France should at once propose such 
an arrangement to Austria. I said that I had several times 
told them that I thought such an arrangement would be 
good for Austria, for Turkey and for Italy, and as I had 
before told them I had thought of it many years ago and 
had talked of it here by the side of this river with 
Walewsky when he was Ambassador here. But it is 
one thing to think a plan good, it is another to deem it 
practicable. I said there were many consents to be 
obtained ; first that of Austria, very doubtful ; many of 
her military men and diplomatists cling still to the notion 
that the Quadrilateral is an old outpost of Germany. 
My opinion is different and so was that of the Archduke 
Charles, who in his published book says that, in case of 
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from Italy and concentrate her defence in the valley of 
the Danube. Next the consent of Turkey, which, 
however, from what we have lately heard, might possibly 
be obtained. ‘Then the consent of the Principalities, 
which as far as we are informed it might be more difficult 
to get. Then comes Russia, who would stoutly object. 
But I said this is not the moment for stirring so compli- 
cated a matter ; it is a good rule to do one thing at a 
time when one can. We are now engaged in a most 
important transaction about Germany and Denmark in 
conjunction with Austria; if we start another question 
as to which she may differ from us, we run the risk of 
failing in our present endeavours. I retain, I said, 
individually my personal opinion on the proposed ex- 
change. But it is a question on which if this were a 
proper time to moot it the Cabinet would have to decide, 
and that it seems to me highly undesirable to launch 
that experimental bark at present on the troubled waters 
of European politics. 


To Henry Elliot 
February 22, 1864. 

You will hear great aspirations in Italy, but Maro- 
chetti says, ‘I think my countrymen had better not be 
in too great a hurry to go to war.’ Indeed I think without 
the aid of France it would be madness to do so. Weare 
not going to help Italy against Austria, though we may 
help to save Denmark from the jaws of Germany. Keep 
Minghetti steady with the aid of the French Minister. 


To Henry Eliiot 
May 2, 1864. 

What I said to the Italian Government I said to 
Garibaldi, namely that we are pacific and we hope Italy 
will not begin the war. But I did not say to Garibaldi 
what I said to Pasolini, ‘ If you do choose to make war 
for Venetia, we shall not oppose you.’ I conceive that 
the position of the Italian Government is a very difficult 
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one, for how are people to be made to bear heavy taxes, 
heavy artillery and heavy infantry without deriving the 
smallest advantage from them ? 


To Henry Elhot 
May 16, 1864. 

Garibaldi, while professing that he had no complaint 
to make against the King, and declaring that he had no 
intention to begin the war of Italy for the rescue of Rome 
and Venice, said he had no great compiaints to make of 
the King’s Ministers. Some of his friends were sent to 
the galleys, others kept in prison, others at liberty in their 
persons but not allowed to speak or write their opinions. 

As to this latter complaint I have nothing to say, but 
as to the former is not the time come when mercy may be 
extended to those who fought rashly and unadvisedly 
for one united Italy ? Is not the time come to unite all 
Italians who acknowledge the sceptre of Victor Emanuel ? 
Garibaldi is accused in one of Mazzini’s letters of having 
a weakness for the King of Italy. Surely he might be 
reclaimed by a generous recollection of Marsala and 
Naples and a forgetfulness, equally generous, of Aspro- 
monte. You might insinuate this to Minghetti and 
Peruzzi. The Italian Government, I know, are disposed 
to pay little regard to England, but we shall be friends 
of Italy nevertheless. 


To Henry Elliot 
December 5, 1864. 
I conclude the transfer of capital is now voted, and 
then will begin a most serious difficulty for La Marmora, 
for Italy, for France and for England. I hardly like to 
say how serious I think it. For La Marmora must 
either keep up a vast army at an expense ruinous to his 
finances, and implying a threat to Austria, or he must 
greatly reduce the army at the risk of being told he has 
given up Venetia and being outvoted or outdone by the 
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party of action. In either case some attack on Venetia 
is probable, and then France will come in to complete 
the Emperor’s programme. If England is neutral, 
France will carve out her own reward in Sardinia or 
Sicily, and then we quarrel with France. 

My remedy for this would be very simple. I should 
act with France and bind her down to be disinterested. 
This is what D. de Lhuys always suggests. But the 
Cabinet may shut their eyes. The only hope of escape 
from one or other of these dangers is that Italy should 
be able by the offer of 20 or 30 millions to buy the 
Danubian Provinces, to buy Prince Couza, to buy the 
nobles, the clergy and the peasantry, and induce them 
and Turkey to place Moldo-Wallachia in the hands of 
Austria. I have no doubt La Marmora would be ready 
to do this, but unassisted he would hardly be able to 
accomplish it. You may speak to him about it and see 
what he thinks of it. Of course General Tiirr and all 
who wish to destroy Austria will be against it. But if we 
can quickly induce Austria to look upon it favourably, 
we may preserve peace to attain the unity of Italy. 


To the Queen 
December 21, 1864. 

With regard to the affairs of Venetia, the Cabinet 
decided, against the opinion of Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Russell, that no instructions should be sent to 
Lord Cowley authorising him to express himself in favour 
of a pacific solution of the Venetian difficulty by means 
of an exchange of territory in case he should hear the 
subject spoken of. But Lord Russell stated to the 
Cabinet that he considered himself at liberty to speak in 
favour of such a project in an unofficial manner. The 
case is this: The Italians are very loud in their complaints 
of oppressed nationality in Venetia, in the same way that 
the Prussians complained of ‘foreign domination’ in 
Sleswig in the London Conference of this year. If war 
should arise in Italy out of this national feeling, the 
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Italians will appeal to France. The Emperor will then 
take one of two courses. He may say that he has promised 
to defend Italy in the possession of Lombardy, and that 
he will do no more. But he may say that he will fulfil his 
original programme and obtain Venice and free Italy 
‘from the Alps to the Adriatic.” But in that case as in 
1859 he will require compensation ; Sardinia, or Sicily, 
or Liguria. In this last case the difficulty of England 
will be great, and ought if possible to be provided against. 
The best way would be some amicable arrangement 
between Italy, Austria and Turkey, and if these three 
Powers could agree it might prevent a European war 
and save England from future embarrassments. The 
war of the present year in behalf of ‘ oppressed nation- 
alities’ increases the difficulty for Austria and Prussia. 
The project which Your Majesty alludes to is one which 
has often been spoken of; it is that Turkey and Prince 
Cousa should give up Moldo-Wallachia to Italy to be 
exchanged with Austria for Venetia, Turkey and Moldo- 
Wallachia to receive compensation in money from Italy. 


To Lord Odo Russell 
January 16, 1865. 

The speculations of Cardinal Antonelli on the in- 
tentions of the Emperor Napoleon are like sounding the 
Atlantic with a line. The Emperor will do what seems 
best at the time, and the more the Pope seems sinking 
the less disposed will his enlightened ally be to put out 
his hand to help him. I do not expect the Temporal 
Power will survive December 1866. 


To Henry Eliiot 
February 6, 1865. 
I am particularly anxious to know whether the 
Turinese are so sulky that they will not continue to aid 
the cause of Italian unity. That would be a real mis- 
fortune, for the Piedmontese are in fact the backbone 
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of the Italian cause. They have in fact done so much 
for the general good that their own particular importance 
is diminished. A reduced expenditure and a vigorous 
pursuit of brigands in the south are the things chiefly 
needed. Italy is not so large a country but what a man 
might attend Parliament and his office at Florence, and 
go for the summer to Lombardy or Sorrento. Every 
effort should be made to keep the Pope in Italy—except 
allowing him any Temporal Power. A Statute of Lunacy 
might well be taken out against him if he pretends to 
secular government. 


To Lord Odo Russell 
February 20, 1865. 

Weare rather uneasy about the succession to Cardinal 
Wiseman. A very pompous announcement of a successor 
might raise a flame here, and be detrimental not only to 
our design of doing full justice to the Roman Catholic 
Church but to the Roman Catholic Church itself. Lord 
Palmerston and I are of opinion that by quietly talking 
to Cardinal Antonelli he would be induced to exert his 
great sagacity and extensive influence in preventing the 
flame which burns so fiercely in France from reaching 


England. 


To Henry Eltiot 
February 27, 1865. 

It should be the object of the Italian Government to 
make the Vatican a pleasant and quiet residence for the 
Pope ; but as for keeping up the Temporal Power, no 
one can do that beyond February 1867, if so long. 
I am glad Florence is thought of as a permanent capital. 
It does not seem to me that the recollections of Nero, 
Domitian, Caligula, Caesar Borgia and Alexander VI. 
and various other Emperors and Popes ancient and 
modern do much to consecrate Rome. A clean capital 
like Florence is required for a new Kingdom which is 
not the Republic, the Empire, or the Papacy. 
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To Lord Odo Russell 
May 8, 1865. 

Palmerston does not at all like the appointment of 
Manning, and for good reasons ; but I don’t think we 
can overbear the Pope’s will without more ostensible 
reasons than we have to give. But though he may 
be installed Archbishop, he must not take the title of 
Archbishop of Westminster in defiance of an Act of 
Parliament. Pray see about this. 


From Lord Palmerston 
August 29, 1865. 

It is not easy to make out what the French Govt. 
wish to propose about the Principalities, but I should 
guess that they wish to maintain Couza and to support 
the arrangement by which the Principalities were united. 
Probably what they aim at is to persuade Couza to 
govern a little more constitutionally and in accordance 
with the decisions of the Five Powers. In the meanwhile 
Couza laughs at us all. He knows that nothing can be 
done unless the Five Powers are agreed about it; and 
he knows pretty well that such is not likely to happen. 
The plan you mention would undoubtedly be by far the 
best, that is to say that the Principalities should be made 
over to Austria, she paying for them in kind by the 
cession of Venetia, and the Italians paying to Turkey a 
large sum as the price of the Principalities. France 
would agree to this, and so would Italy, and if it were 
seriously proposed I dare say Turkey would consent 
also. But the difficulty would be with Austria and 
Russia. There can be no harm, however, in your sug- 
gesting such an arrangement for confidential communica- 
tion to Drouyn. Sometimes a thing is made more easy 
by being talked about though without any immediate 
prospect of accomplishing it. 
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Tue Treaty of 1852 was a truce, not a peace, since the 
causes which had provoked the wars of 1849-50 con- 
tinued to operatet In 1855 King Frederick VII 
granted self-government to Holstein, and incorporated 
Schleswig in Denmark ; but neither of the Duchies was 
satisfied with its new status. Lord John was well aware 
of the juridical complexities and political dangers of the 
problem of the Duchies, for the last conflicts had taken 
place during his Premiership. His anxiety to keep the 
peace was intensified by the fear that another war between 
Denmark and the German Bund might easily develop 
into a general conflagration, involving Russia, France, 
and Great Britain herself. His sympathies were with 
the Duchies rather than with their Danish oppressors or 
their German champions, and in 1860 he began the 
wearisome and fruitless negotiations with Copenhagen 
which were to tax his strength for the remainder of his 
term of office. When the Danes refused to listen to his 
counsels and warnings, he made a formal proposal in 
September, 1862, for the settlement of outstanding 
differences by complete autonomy for the Duchies and 
the fixing of the normal financial contribution of each of 
the four parts of the Monarchy (Denmark, Schleswig, 
Holstein, Lauenburg) to the national budget. Denmark, 


1 See the narrative of Sir A. Ward in Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, vol. ii., and Brandenburg, Die Reichsgriindung, vol. ii. Fresh light is 
thrown by Wemyss’ Life of Sir Robert Morier, vol. i. chaps. xv-xvi. For a 
sharp criticism of Russell see Lord Salisbury, Essays on Foreign Politics. 
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however, was in no mood for this or any other compromise, 
and neither the marriage of Princess Alexandra to the 
Prince of Wales nor the selection of her brother for the 
vacant throne of Greece was calculated to modify her 
intransigence. In March, 1863, the King announced 
that Holstein should have no voice in the affairs of the 
Monarchy, and that he would issue directions for the 
settlement of its position. This ordinance was a challenge 
to the German Bund, which demanded its withdrawal 
under threat of Federal Execution in Holstein. Russell 
had hitherto considered the Danish Government the chief 
offender ; but the menace to Holstein seemed to him a 
very grave offence. He redoubled his efforts to avert 
war, urging the Bund to allow the mediation of the 
Powers, and persuading Denmark to withdraw the March 
ordinance. 

It was too late, and the proposal of Napoleon III 
for a European Congress at Paris was rejected as more 
likely to raise than to settle problems. At this moment 
King Frederick died and Prince Christian succeeded ; 
but Prince Frederick of Augustenburg claimed the 
Duchies, and Holstein refused allegiance to the new 
King. Christian now issued a Constitution based on the 
March ordinance, to which the Bund replied by invading 
Holstein in December, 1863. Russell proposed to the 
Bund a Conference of the signatories of the Treaty of 
London ; but in January, 1864, Prussia and Austria 
demanded the withdrawal of the new Constitution, and, 
on receiving an evasive reply, invaded Schleswig. 
Russell, like his chief, was ready to assist Denmark in 
repelling the invaders ; but the Queen, dominated by 
her German sympathies, ingeminated peace, and neither 
the Cabinet nor the country was in a mood for war. It 
was decided that Great Britain should not intervene 
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without the co-operation of France ; and as the Emperor 
had no wish to fight the Germanic Powers at that moment, 
the danger of a general conflagration passed away. After 
the Danes were driven from Schleswig a Conference of 
the Powers met in London in April, and at Russell’s 
instance agreed to an armistice of two months. The 
Conference, however, failed to agree, and the war was 
resumed. After a gallant resistance Denmark yielded 
to numbers, and was compelled to surrender the Duchies 
which she had proved herself unable to conciliate. 
Russell and Palmerston have often been blamed for 
allowing the little kingdom to stand alone against over- 
whelming odds, all the more since the Prime Minister’s 
virtual promise of aid ; but it was not their fault that the 
Danish Government was obstinate, nor that the Cabinet 
was divided, nor that Napoleon III declined to draw 
the sword. If they deserve censure, it is rather for 
their conditional readiness to let loose a European war 
on behalf of a country which had disregarded their 
reiterated warnings and flouted their disinterested advice. 


To Lord Clarendon 
September 9, 1861. 

We only wish Prussia to’ consult in a liberal and 
enlightened manner her own interests. She has a right 
to have the resolutions of the German Diet executed in 
Holstein. But she would cut her own throat if she were 
to send troops into Sleswig to foment revolution there, 
and the Rhine would be left open. It is clear that the 
course for Prussia, though not easy, is grand and glorious. 
As Austria declines, the star of Prussia must rise. But 
she must avoid on the one hand the delusions of the 
Nationalverein,! and on the other the feudal dreams of 


® 
1 The Nationalverein was founded in 1859 by Bennigsen and Miquel to 
work for German unity. 
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his late Prussian Majesty. She must not attempt to 
dethrone, actually or virtually, the four Kings. She must 
sweep away the obstacles put in her path by the Prussian 
House of Lords. She must comply with the demand for 
a free government in Prussia, but not assume stiffly, 
harshly, pedantically, and prematurely the supremacy in 
Germany. ‘The pear will fall when it is ripe. 


To Lord Clarendon 
October 30, 186r. 

There will be no harm in staying a few days longer 
at Berlin; but Vienna is unteachable and Paris incom- 
prehensible. It is of no use your going to Compiégne to 
take soundings of that unfathomable sea. The Pope 
has it one day, and Italian nationality the next. I re- 
member both you and Palmerston told me in 1858 that 
you thought the Emperor was not going to war, nor do 
I believe that he intended it at that moment; but Cavour 
went to Paris and held the dagger before his eyes. The 
King of Prussia has before him one of the most glorious 
enterprises monarch ever undertook. If he had a little 
more of his ancestor Frederick, and less of his brother 
Frederick William, he would be at the head of Germany 
in less than two years. But he must neglect the little 
winnings to be had in Sleswig, and play the great game. 
I should like to be in his place. 


To the Queen 

March 11, 1862. 
Lord Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty. He has seriously considered with Lord 
Palmerston the contents of a letter from Berlin recom- 
mended to their attention in Your Majesty’s note of the 
8th. ‘They are of opinion that the only course to be taken 
at present is to urge on Denmark the fulfilment of her 
engagements to the two great German Powers. Your 
Majesty will have seen by the dispatch to Mr. Paget 
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the unsatisfactory nature of his replies. ‘The course of 
dividing Sleswig is not in any Treaty, and could not be 
advised as the fulfilment of any Treaty. Mr. Bille 
declares it can only be a result of war. Undoubtedly 
Prussia may ask the aid of France. But she has no need 
of that aid; Germany is more than strong enough to 
prevail against Denmark. Nor would such a course be 
wise in Prussia. As Count Cavour gave Savoy and Nice 
in return for aid in Italy, so Count Bernstorff would be 
obliged to give the left bank of the Rhine in return for 
aid in Sleswig. As to the recognition of the Kingdom 
of Italy by Prussia, it would tend to restrain Austria 
from attempting the reconquest of Italy and thus be a 
security for European peace. It would probably save 
Prussia from being called upon to defend the Italian 
possessions of Austria, which is just now a great Austrian 
object. But it is not an English object, nor one for 
which England should be called upon to make any 
sacrifices of national policy. The independence of 
Denmark is one of these objects of national policy. For 
the present therefore the action of Your Majesty’s 
Government must be confined to urging good faith in 
the execution of her engagements on Denmark. 


To Sir G. C. Lewis 
July 26, 1862. 

I do not think it either expedient or practicable to 
reduce the strength of the Army. It may be practicable 
and expedient to reduce considerably the forces in our 
Colonies, excepting N. America, Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean. But our force at home is miserably 
insufficient and in case of war would probably expose us 
to some great disaster in Ireland or Scotland, even if we 
should have men enough to gain a victory in England. 
If the question comes before the Cabinet I shall steadily 
and stoutly oppose any general reduction of the strength 
of the Army. 
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From Sir Harry Verney 
October 19, 1862. 

I hope that you will permit me to congratulate you 
on that which is announced in to-day’s Times that you 
take a view unfavourable to the Danish claim on the 
German Duchies, and to add that I have always enter- 
tained the expectation that when you should become 
acquainted with the facts such would be the case. I ex- 
pected no less from your love of truth and your fearless- 
ness in asserting it. I was in Holstein and Schleswig in 
1856, and I have seldom been among a foreign popu- 
lation that I have liked as well. They are a very well- 
conducted, intelligent and courteous people, warmly 
attached to their religious faith and rites and ministers ; 
and the Danish Government availed themselves of their 
attachment in endeavouring to do that which has long 
been an object in Denmark—to Danicise Schleswig. 
I was much pained with what I saw and heard in Holstein 
and Schleswig. I became acquainted with clergymen 
who had been expelled from their benefices, with no 
offence alledged against them but that they did not 
co-operate with the authorities against the German 
language. I heard much of the petty tyrannies of the 
Danish Government against the German subjects of the 
Crown, and was convinced that justice and truth were 
altogether on the side of the Schleswigers. All that they 
desired was to retain their old connection with Holstein, 
which every Danish Monarch had sworn to maintain. 
I am not at all astonished that all the Germans take the 
side of their fellow Germans in Schleswig. It is only what 
Englishmen in similar circumstances could certainly do. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 26, 1862. 


This Greek affair is what I have for many years 
expected I am sorry to say that I am most to blame 


1 The reactionary and childless King Otho had been deposed by his subjects. 
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for having put Otho on the throne, but it seemed at the 
time to be the best arrangement. When we came in in 
1830, France was for a Bavarian Prince and Russia 
against, or vice versa, I forget which. I thought that as 
Bavaria was at that time one of the few German States 
with a Constitution, and as Otho, then only about twelve 
years old, might be acclimatised in Greece, and assisted 
by a Regency of liberal Bavarians, he would be better 
than a military Prince from Prussia or Austria. However, 
it was found impossible to make a silk purse out of him— 
we had better do as you say and stand upon the Treaty 
of 1832. The Greeks, however, want a King of their 
own faith; we shall have some trouble with this matter. 


From Lord Palmerston 
November 6, 1862. 

It does not at first sight appear that any part of the 
arrangements made from 1826 to 18 32 about Greece 
are called in question or require deliberation between 
the three Protecting Powers, unless it be the arrangement 
by which Otho and his brothers were to occupy the throne 
of Greece. It would not be prudent to ask France and 
Russia whether they consider the self-denying engage- 
ments of the Three Powers about exclusive influence 
or advantage in Greece, and as to the exclusion of any 
member of the three Families from the throne of Greece, 
as still subsisting, nor would it be wise to suggest to 
them that such engagement requires to berenewed. That 
exclusion from the throne and that disclaimer of exclusive 
influence it is for our interest to maintain, and we are 
intitled to hold that those engagements remain in full 
force. And as those engagements bear upon the choice 
which the Greeks will have to make of a Sovereign, it is 
important that we should declare to the Greeks and to 
France and Russia that we consider those engagements 
as in full force; and we stand in a good condition to do 
so, because one of the persons whom the Greeks would 
like to have is an English Prince. As to the Bavarian 
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Dynasty it seems to me that the true doctrine to hold, 
and which is implied even in this draft of yours, is that 
the Greeks, having been declared and guaranteed to be 
an independent Nation, have a right to exercise that 
privilege of independence which consists in changing 
the reigning dynasty upon good and sufficient cause. 


From Lord Palmerston 
December 25, 1862. 

As to Greece it seems pretty clear from Magennis’s 
letter that King Ferdinand will not accept, and even if he 
did so the Greeks might object to him as a Catholic. 
Besides by sending him to Greece we should deprive 
Portugal of a man valuable to her. As to D’Aumale we 
certainly ought ot to say, as Elliot suggests, that we 
have no objection to him. If he were King of Greece all 
the Orleans Frenchmen would flock thither, and it would 
become a centre of intrigues of all kinds against England, 
Turkey, Austria and the Emperor of the French. The 
Prince mentioned by Drouyn, who has married a Russian 
Maid of Honour and is now in the Austrian service, would 
be objectionable to us on account of the nationality of 
his wife, and to the Greeks on account of his being in the 
Austrian army. There would be no use in asking Oscar 
again. He ought not to leave Sweden, where he is next 
in succession to the throne. The brother of Princess 
Alexandra would be a good choice if he is old enough 
and able enough ; and the Duke of Coburgh, if a better 
cannot be found, has good conditions as to age and 
liberality of opinions, and his want of children might be 
made up for by some arrangement as to who should be 
his successor, though that might be a difficult thing to 
arrange. 


krom General Grey 
February 22, 1863. 
The Queen being very tired has desired me to return 
you Lord Cowley’s letter, and to express H.M.’s earnest 
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hope that you will consider well before you adopt his 
advice. H.M. dreads any interference by Her Govern- 
ment in the affairs of Poland, when, should our language 
tend to the encouragement of the insurgents, we should 
be powerless to moderate the consequences which will 
in all possibility be the result. Were Austria, acting 
by our advice, to take the step recommended by Lord 
Cowley, it would undoubtedly give a great impulse to 
the insurrection, which would probably, in that case, 
extend into Prussian Poland. How could we then object 
to a Convention between Russia and Prussia, which could 
in fact be called for by a common danger? And, with 
the feeling that Lord Cowley describes as existing in 
France, would not this be the most likely way of affording 
her the opportunity of picking a quarrel with Prussia, 
which many people believe she desires ? 


To Lord Clarendon 
August 15, 1863. 

You will render a great service to the Government if 
you will stay a week at Frankfurt or in its neighbourhood, 
and ascertain what is likely to be the result of the Con- 
ference of German sovereigns and Free States. ‘There is 
nothing more to be desired in Europe than a strong and 
united Germany; but the efforts made with this view 
have only hitherto produced weakness and disunion. 
The absence of Prussia will be a serious, perhaps a fatal, 
impediment to any real agreement. If from abstention 
Prussia should proceed to secession and separation, she 
may seek alliances in other quarters not favourable to 
the strength and union of Germany. No one is so likely 
as yourself to be admitted into free communications with 
the sovereigns of Germany, and to learn from Count 
Rechberg and others the views of German statesmen. 
I therefore ask you for the sake of the interests of the 
Queen and her Government to delay your journey home 
for a week, and without any official character to give your 
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country the benefit of your enlightened judgment on 
what is about to pass at Frankfurt. 


From General Grey 
November 19, 1863. 

The Queen desires me to say how great a comfort it 
would be to her to see you, and to hear your opinion in 
the present most critical state of the Danish question, 
and to know your views as to the best chance of avoiding 
complications, the probability of which keeps H.M. ina 
constant state of anxiety and alarm. The violence of the 
Crown Prince, both on the subject of the succession to 
the Duchies and of the relations between Prussia and 
Austria, is not to be described. And the painful position 
of the Queen, having to support discussions both with 
him and his sister, in which, now that she no longer has 
the Prince Consort by her side, her opinion carries no 
weight whatever, is almost more than she can endure. 
The Queen’s sole anxiety is that the raising of a war on 
this question should be avoided, and above all that we 
should keep ourselves as clear of the complications which 
seem likely to arise as is possible. She approved most 
entirely of the moderate and conciliatory influence you 
had brought to bear on this question, and which, but for 
the untimely death of the King of Denmark, seemed 
likely to succeed, and she would only ask you to continue 
to act in the same spirit under the greatly increased diffi- 
culties of the question. It would be an unspeakable 
comfort to her to be able to discuss the subject fully 
with you. 

From Lord Palmerston 
January 7, 1864. 

Rechberg and Bismarck are both struggling in the 
torrent and crying out for help from some friendly hand. 
Let us give it them. Rechberg wants us to hold strong 


1 Bismarck insisted on declining the invitation of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. Rechberg succeeded Buol as Austrian Foreign Minister in 1859. 
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language to the smaller Courts, Drouyn and the Emperor 
seem driven back to us by failures elsewhere. Why should 
not we ask the Emperor to join with us without delay 
in a friendly communication to the Diet, which would be 
more effectual than Rechberg’s plan of separate repre- 
sentation to each of the smaller Courts, which would be 
endless ? We must shoot into the black eye of the covey. 
The representation would be to urge them and intreat 
them to abstain from any invasion of Slesvig, which 
forms no part of the German Confederation, and the 
invasion of which by German troops would be substan- 
tially an act of war. We should ask them to consider 
how probable it is that such an invasion would meet with 
resistance, that resistance means conflict and conflict 
means war; and before they enter into such a course they 
ought well to consider all the consequences which might 
follow a war begun by Germany by an act of aggression 
upon a non-German territory. The British Government 
are proposing to the Powers, parties to the Treaty of 1852, 
a Conference to consider questions pending between 
Germany and Denmark with a view to the maintenance 
of the peace of Europe. 


from the Queen 
January 14, 1864. 

The Queen continues to feel extremely alarmed at 
the position at which the Dano-German question has 
arrived, and she thinks it of the highest importance that 
the same pressure should be put upon Denmark to do 
that which the British Government have declared to be just 
and right, as has been exercised towards the German 
Powers and in the same manner, (viz: in conjunction 
with the other non-German co-signatories to the Treaty of 
1852) and that it should be accompanied with a declara- 
tion that if the Danes do not consent, they will have shem- 
selves to bear the consequences. It willnever do for us #0 urge 
and advise them to fulfil their promises, and then if they refuse 
to do so to be ready to assist them \ ‘The so/e impediment 
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to a peaceful solution of this question appears now to 
exist in the refusal of the Danish Government to repeal 
the constitution of November. With regard to the Con- 
ference (which the Queen sincerely hopes will be agreed 
to), while the Queen entirely agrees in the importance 
and indeed necessity of trying to maintain the Treaty of 
1852, Lord Russell will remember that he agreed with the 
Queen that her Government must be prepared to come 
to a compromise if it were found impossible to carry out 
the provisions of the Treaty, and above all not to attempt 
to patch this unfortunate question wp, but to settle it once 
for all in such a manner as to secure peace and tran- 
quillity to Denmark, and justice and happiness to the 
Duchies. 


To the Queen 
January 15, 1864. 

Lord Russell quite agrees that the pressure which 
is put upon the German Powers should be put upon 
Denmark, though there is this difference, that Denmark 
is standing on the defensive with 2,500,000 people, of 
whom a million are Germans, against 40,000,000 who 
are preparing for ageression. France and Russia have 
already advised the King of Denmark, it is said, to repeal 
the Schleswig Constitution ; but the Danish and Swedish 
Ministers deny that this advice was given by France. 
So that French co-operation is not much to be relied upon, 
and their policy seems to be by encouraging Denmark 
and Germany by turns to bring on a war by which France 
may profit. The best hope of peace consists in the trust 
which Lord Russell entertains that neither Austria nor 
Prussia wish to crush Denmark, fearing that all assistance 
from England for the defence of Germany would there- 
after be refused to them. In speaking of a compromise 
Lord Russell never intended to say that he thought any 
part of the dominions of the King of Denmark could be 
surrendered to the Prince of Augustenburg. 
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From Sir C. Phipps} 
January 16, 1864. 

The Queen has commanded me to write, in Her name, 
in answer to your letter received this morning, and to say 
that Her Majesty agrees that, if it could be effected, it 
would now be better to maintain in its integrity the Treaty 
by which the British Government is bound, and that this 
solution, if arrived at, might be the most probable mode 
of procuring peace between Germany and Denmark, 
though She doubts whether forcing a Duke, who is not 
the hereditary ruler, upon an unwilling people, who 
have never been consulted, would be the surest mode 
of ensuring tranquillity for Holstein. Should the strict 
maintenance of all the points of the Treaty appear im- 
practicable, Her Majesty would then think it worthy of 
serious consideration whether some compromise, in which 
the wishes of the Holsteiners might be consulted, would 
not be preferable to a war with all its indefinite and fear- 
ful consequences. The Queen thinks that the British 
Government cannot enforce in this case a different prin- 
ciple from that which was freely admitted with respect 
to the people of the different States in Italy, without 
injury to its character for consistency. Her Majesty 
wishes to repeat that Her only wish is that, if possible, 
peace should be preserved, and that England should not 
appear as a partisan of either party in a quarrel in which 
each had just cause of complaint. 


To Count Apponyi ? 
January 24, 1864. 
I very much regret the decision of your Government. 
I cannot see why 50,000 men could not remain /’arme 
en bras as well in Holstein as in Sleswig, and I fully 
expect to be told that they cannot remain /’arme en bras 


1 Younger brother of Lord Normanby; ex-Secretary to the Prince 
Consort ; Keeper of the Queen’s Purse. 
2 The Austrian Ambassador. 
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in Sleswig, and must advance to Jutland. I am afraid 
Europe will never believe that the redress of German 
grievances in the Duchies has been the real motive of 
your actions. Such is one of the consequences of allowing 
yourselves to be guided by the National Verein. I fear 
you will find others follow still more bitter. 


From General Grey 
February 9, 1864. 

The Queen sees no reason to doubt that both the 
Austrian and Prussian Governments are sincerely desirous 
of maintaining the settlement which it was the object of 
the Treaty of London to effect; and she trusts, when 
negotiations are recommenced, that we shall be very 
careful to do and say nothing to weaken their position, 
so as to render it impossible for them to resist the pressure 
of the popular party in Germany, and what the Queen 
believes to be the unmistakeable feeling of the people in 
the Duchies. Her Majesty has already expressed her 
opinion that it will be better for her Government to wait 
to learn the propositions that may be made to it, when 
negotiations shall be reopened. She would, however, 
again state her conviction that the only chance of main- 
taining the integrity of the Danish Monarchy will be 
found in a return to the old state of things, when the two 
Duchies were practically united, and connected with the 
Kingdom of Denmark by a mere personal union. If this 
were assured to the Sleswig-Holsteiners, they might 
possibly consent to accept, notwithstanding all that has 
happened, King Christian as their Sovereign. She fears, 
however, that the Danes (not the King, who is in no way 
to be blamed for anything that has happened) will still be 
found, what Lord Wodehouse describes them to be, a 
stiff-necked and unmanageable race. The Queen has 
followed the events in Sleswig with much interest, but 
with the deepest sorrow that such an effusion of blood 
should have become unavoidable. As far as she is able 
to judge by the accounts in the papers, the operations of 
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the German armies appear to her to have been most ably 
conducted. The manner in which the troops have been 
brought to the scene of action, the arrangement for their 
supplies, and the way in which they have been handled 
in the field, seem to have been admirable; and we may 
hope that such a proof of their efficiency may have a 
salutary influence on the Emperor Napoleon by causing 
him to hesitate ere he engages in a quarrel with Germany. 


To Lord Clarendon 
April 5, 1864. 

Now that you are happily a colleague, I have a request 
to make to you.! It is that you will assist me in the 
Conference on the Dano-German affairs. It will be a 
difficult as well as a tiresome work, and I shall feel very 
helpless between Brunnow, Bille and Biegeleben unless 
I have some practised head to help me. 


From the Prince of Wales 
April 21, 1864. 

You can imagine how distressed we were on hearing 
of the fall of Dybbol, as we had so much hoped that the 
Danes might have still held it when the Conference 
commenced; but the Prussians seem to have been 
equally anxious to take Dybbol before an armistice was 
discussed. I sincerely hope that Denmark will agree 
now to an armistice, as she can now have nothing more 
to gain by fighting. I should be much obliged to you 
if you could let me know from time to time how the 
proceedings at the Conference are. going on, and | sin- 
cerely hope that Denmark may be enabled to make good 
terms for herself. 


To Lord Palmerston 
April 25, 1864. 
Our Conference would have been friendly and even 
promising, had it not been for the tone of Bernstorff. 


1 Clarendon had become Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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The question is suspension of arms with blockade or 
without. It is not a point to break off upon ; but I think 
we must send our fleet very soon to the Baltic, if Russia 
refuses the reasonable request of Denmark to have the 
blockade remain. 


To Sir George Grey 
May 3, 1864. 

It is best to answer that three or four Austrian ships 
of war have arrived in the Downs. But we have the most 
positive assurances that for the present the object of their 
instructions is to protect German commerce in the North 
Sea and prevent the blockade of the Elbe and Weser. 
That should these instructions undergo any change, 
H.M. Government will be fully prepared to issue 
appropriate orders to Her Majesty’s Squadron in the 
Downs. That of course you cannot say what those 
orders will be. 

Lord R. Cecil’s question must not be answered except 
by stating our conviction that the Austrians will not enter 
the Baltic. 


From General Grey 
May 20, 1864. 

The Queen tells me she has written to you herself to 
say how very much she is pleased with your proposed 
settlement, and with the hopeful prospect you hold out 
to her of its being accepted by the majority of the Powers 
concerned. She desires me, however, in returning your 
box, to repeat this assurance. I certainly have not seen 
H.M. for some time so thoroughly gratified, for she feels 
that the arrangement you propose would have been in 
complete accordance with the views and wishes of the 
Prince. H.M. sincerely trusts that no impediments may 
be thrown in the way of its adoption by Danish obstinacy 
on the one hand, or by unreasonable demands from the 

German Powers on the other. 
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from General Grey 
June 1, 1864. 

The Queen has just sent for me, and I found Her 
Majesty very much agitated and nervous after reading 
your latter received this morning by the messenger. Her 
Majesty is distressed to think that you possibly yourself 
share the opinion that she may herself have been incautious 
in her language, or that her relations abroad may have 
given grounds for the belief in the misrepresentations which 
you say have ‘done Her Majesty harm in the country.’ 
Her Majesty has not been very well for these last few 
days, and under the agitation which this subject has 
caused her she feels it impossible to write herself. She 
is most indignant at the accusations that have been 
insinuated against her, and a good deal hurt that they 
are not more peremptorily contradicted by those who 
know her; for she feels in her own conscience how 
utterly undeserved they are, and indeed how entirely 
opposed to the fact. She is the more hurt at them, for 
in all her communications with her own family she had 
done violence to her own feelings and sympathies in her 
anxiety to avoid saying or doing anything that might by 
possibility be at variance with the course pursued by her 
Government. It may be true, and is perhaps only natural 
that in Germany confidence may have been felt in her 
known character for impartiality and justice. But beyond 
this she has given no ground whatever for a whisper 
against the course she has pursued. She has indeed, at 
times, almost quarrelled with the Crown Princess by the 
way in which she has spoken of the feeling against 
Prussia and counselled moderation, and has always pro- 
tested against being separated from her Government, 
which indeed she has invariably stood up for, even when 
she could not entirely approve of their policy. Every 
word she has spoken, every line she has written, have 
been prompted by the one desire (suppressing all ex- 
pression of her own natural feelings) to prevent her own 
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people being dragged into war, and, if possible, to induce 
others to adopt such a course of moderation as might 
tend to the preservation of peace in Europe. She would 
wish every word or line so spoken or written to be known 
to the world. And she would defy the most malignant 
of her present slanderers to find a syllable that could 
afford foundation for their calumnies. She feels equally 
sure that her own relations cannot have said anything to 
justify such attacks. 


To the Queen 
June 13, 1864. 

Lord Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty. No one can be more averse to war than he is, 
or more desirous to avoid it. But so long as nothing 
stands between Germany and her extreme demands but 
the weak and beaten forces of Denmark, it seems im- 
possible to procure an equitable peace. Lord Russell 
entirely agrees with Your Majesty that the conditions 
to be proposed in Conference should be made to both 
belligerents equally. The appointment of an arbiter, in 
conformity with the Treaty of Paris, and the withdrawal 
of the article about fortifications at Rendsburg and Kiel, 
seem to Lord Russell the fairest propositions to be made ; 
and their rejection by Denmark would justify leaving her 
to her fate, as their rejection by Germany would justify 
giving assistance to Denmark by sea. A blockade of 
the German ports in the North Sea and in the Adriatic 
would be the measures probably adopted, but no capture 
of German merchant ships. Lord Russell will take care 
to call the Cabinet together before any further step is 
adopted. Lord Russell feels tolerably confident that 
Austria will advise peace, rather than refuse arbitration. 


From the Queen 
; June 20, 1864. 
The Queen has heard on authority which she cannot 
doubt that Sir A. Buchanan has told M. de Bismarck 
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that if Prussia does zot comply with the proposals made 
by England, England will support Denmark in the war 
against her! The Queen is sure that Lord Russell will 
highly disapprove this language of menace—the only 
effect of which must be to irritate the Prussian Govern- 
ment against England and to increase the difficulty which 
the excited state of feeling in Germany already interposes 
to the satisfactory settlement of this question. The 
Queen also de/ieves that Prussia is prepared, if driven to 
it by the junction of England with Denmark, to seek the 
alliance of the Emperor Napoleon, who would probably 
be g/ad of such an opportunity of isolating England. 
To show that this is not an imaginary danger the Queen 
encloses the translation of the purport of a letter (not from 
Prussia) which has been communicated to her. The 
Queen hopes Lord Russell will impress on Sir A. 
Buchanan the necessity of extreme caution in what he 
says. 


To Sir George Grey 
June 22, 1864. 
I can only tell you that the Germans and the Danes 
showed themselves equally determined to avoid com- 
mitting themselves to any proposal that could lead to 
peace. The Austrians and Prussians trickily and 
evasively as their manner is, the Danes obstinately and 
stupidly as their manner is. 
We must meet again on Saturday, but with no hopes. 
On Friday we must resolve in Cabinet what course 
to pursue. I see no alternative between sticking firmly 
to peace, or entering upon a great war for nationalities. 
I incline strongly to the former course. 


From the Queen 
July 6, 1864. 
The Queen returns Bishop Monrad’s dispatch and 
Lord Russell’s proposed answer.1. She agrees entirely 


1 Monrad was the Danish Foreign Minister. 
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in the conclusion to which Lord Russell comes—but she 
thinks it may be pointed out with advantage to Bishop 
Monrad, in answer to his enumeration of the successive 
concessions which the Danish Government has made on 
the recommendation of the neutral Powers, that every 
one of these concessions was made too late, and when the 
march of events had rendered them evidently insufficient. 
The Queen thinks therefore that, in addition to the 
expression of our sympathy in the gallantry with which 
Denmark has maintained this unequal contest, we should 
express our regret that every succeeding concession had 
been made too late to be of any advantage, and state in 
unmistakable language our determination zot to be 
drawn into a war, the renewal of which Denmark had 
brought in a great degree upon herself. The Queen 
hears that the Cabinet sits to-day—and she trusts that 
no communication will be made to Denmark without 
their previous knowledge and assent. 


From General Grey 
August 28, 1865. 

I have shown your letter to the Queen. H.M. does 
not dispute the propriety of our not mixing ourselves up 
in the question of the Duchies. But she is most indignant 
at the unblushing effrontery of Prussia, and thinks it 
monstrous that Bismarck should communicate to our 
Ambassador his intention of violating every pledge and 
assurance that he gave to us and to Europe before the 
war began, and yet hear no word of reprobation. In 
private life a man who should behave as the King of 
Prussia and Bismarck have behaved in this business would 
be justly considered one with whom no gentleman could 
have dealings. 


From Lord Palmerston 
September 13, 1865. 
I concur with you in agreeing with the Queen in 
condemning the conduct of Austria and Prussia towards 
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the Duchies, as recorded and defined by the Treaty of 
Gastein ; and all that Drouyn says about that Treaty is 
perfectly true, forming in that respect according to general 
Opinion an exception to Drouyn’s general practice as to 
veracity. But it seems to me rather late for the Queen 
and Drouyn to have opened their eyes as to the injustice 
of the two German Powers, and the falsity of the alle- 
gations in which they have guarded their proceedings. 
What they are doing now is quite of a piece with what 
they did in the beginning of their quarrel with the King 
of Denmark about the Duchies. It was the Wolf and the 
Lamb from the beginning, and no wonder that two 
wolves were too much for one lamb, however pugnacious 
that lamb showed himself, and the two wolves having 
grabbed up what they wanted would hardly be expected 
to give up their prey out of a mere sense of what may be 
called posthumous justice. The fact is, as far as the 
Queen is concerned, that so long as the injustice com- 
mitted appeared calculated to benefit Germany and the 
Germans it was all right and proper; but now that an 
example is about to be set of extinguishing petty states 
like Coburgh, her sense of right and wrong has become 
wonderfully keen, and her mind revolts at the idea of 
consequences which grow naturally from the proceedings 
she approved of. It is quite right that we should record 
our disapproval of the selfish and unprincipled conduct 
which Prussia has pursued and contemplates pursuing, 
and that we should express our sorrow at the participation 
of Austria in those proceedings. But there is a future as 
well as a present and a past.? 


From Lord Palmerston 
September 19, 1865. 
In your letter of the 16th you say that in point of 
principle, ‘the right of Denmark to the Duchies being 
extinguished by conquest, the right of the Duchies to 
1 The remainder of this letter is printed in Ashley’s Life of Palmerston, 


vol. ii. pp. 445-446. 
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dispose of themselves comes into force.’ But can this be 
logically maintained ? If the Duchies had forced them- 
selves from Denmark by their own exertions, they would 
have acquired a right to dispose of themselves. But the 
Allies gained them by conquest, and the conquest was 
ratified by a treaty in virtue of which Denmark, the former 
owner, ceded the Duchies to Austria and Prussia. I fear 
that, strictly speaking and in accordance with international 
law, the Duchies belong to Austria and Prussia par 
droit de conquéte, though not par droit de naissance. It 
is true that the Allies did not pretend to conquer the 
Duchies for the purpose of adding them to their own 
territories, and that makes the immoral and indefensible 
part of the case; but that cannot, I conceive, affect the 
strictly legal right acquired by the Allies in virtue of the 
Treaty of Cession. Is this reasoning sound or not ? 
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Art the opening of the American civil war in 1861 the 
Cabinet had no immediate intention of recognising the 
seceding States; but when the North proclaimed a 
blockade of the coast of the South, it recognised the 
belligerent rights of the latter.1 The North was indignant, 
though without reason, and the language of Seward, who 
for a brief moment lost his head, was so menacing that in 
June Lord Lyons reported from Washington that a sudden 
declaration of war was by no means impossible. The 
danger was averted by the coolness of President Lincoln, 
who had no wish to add to his difficulties by challenging 
one or more of the European Powers. With the forcible 
removal from the Trent of Mason and Slidell, the Southern 
delegates accredited to the British and French Govern- 
ments, war came suddenly within sight at the end of 
1861. A telegraphic demand for reparation might have 
precipitated a conflict; but fortunately the wire was 
not yet laid, and the dispatch drafted by the Foreign 
Secretary was toned down by the Prince Consort on his 
death-bed. Lord Lyons conducted the discussion with 
admirable tact; the President was bent on peace; 
Seward gave way; and the delegates were released with- 
out an apology. 

If the North was responsible for the first crisis, 
Downing Street was responsible for the second. At the 
end of June, 1862, Charles Francis Adams, the American 


1 The fullest account of Russell’s American policy is in Professor E. D. 
Adams’ Great Britain and the American Civil War. 
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Minister, drew the attention of the Foreign Secretary 
to a vessel recently launched at Birkenhead, which he 
believed to be destined for the use of the Confederates. 
Russell informed the Customs authorities, who reported 
that there was no ground for detention. When Adams 
furnished fresh evidence of his suspicions, the Foreign 
Secretary handed over the dossier to the Law Officers, 
who, after a delay owing to the illness of one of them, 
decided that the vessel ought to be stopped. But the 
order reached Birkenhead a few hours after the ‘ 290,’ 
soon to achieve enduring renown as the A/abama, had 
sailed on a ‘ trial trip.” Her depredations on the shipping 
of the North began at once. When, however, Adams 
claimed redress and assurances against similar incidents, 
Russell stoutly refused compensation on the ground that 
trafic in contraband could be carried on by private 
citizens at their own risk, and that he ordered the detention 
of the vessel directly he received the advice of the Law 
Officers. The reply was formally correct, but the escape 
of the Alabama after the reiterated warnings of the 
Ambassador cost the purse of the taxpayer and the fame 
of the Minister dear. Ten years later the autobiography 
of the veteran statesman frankly confessed his error. 
“The Alabama ought to have been detained during the 
four days I was waiting for the opinion of the Law 
Officers. It was my fault.’ 

Meanwhile a larger question was lurking in the 
background. As early as October, 1861, the Foreign 
Secretary sounded his chief as to the hopes of a possi- 
bility of mediation, but received no encouragement. In 
March, 1862, he foretold that the war would end in three 
months with the peaceful separation of the South. From 
the outset of the struggle the French Government had 
favoured recognition, and in September, 1862, on 
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receiving the news of the second battle of Bull Run, 
Palmerston suggested that, if the North suffered fresh 
disasters, the two Powers should recommend an agree- 
ment on the basis of separation. Mediation, replied the 
Foreign Secretary, should in any case be offered, and, in 
the event of its rejection, the South should be recognised. 
The proposal was strongly supported by Gladstone, who 
in a notorious speech at Newcastle declared that Jefferson 
Davis had made a nation. When, however, Ministers 
discussed the proposal on October 23, the tide of victory 
seemed to have turned and Palmerston was for delay. 
A majority, led by Granville and Cornewall Lewis, refused 
to sanction either médiation or recognition; for it was 
clear to far-seeing eyes that the North, with its immense 
superiority in resources, was likely to succeed in restoring 
the shattered framework of the Union, and the moral 
issue of slavery was at last advancing into the foreground 
with Lincoln’s proclamation of emancipation. When, 
shortly afterwards, France asked Great Britain to join 
her in mediation, the invitation was refused; and after 
the victory of Gettysburg and the fall of Vicksburg in 
July, 1863, the course of the Government was plain. 
The purchase of the Laird rams in 1863 showed that the 
lesson of the 4/abama had been learned. 

Russell’s task throughout the long struggle was 
peculiarly difficult, and his policy pleased neither side. 
The American Minister preferred him to Palmerston, 
and attributed to him ‘a balance of good will rather than 
of hostility to the United States’; but his son and sec- 
retary, Henry Adams, drew no distinction between the 
two men, whom he regarded as malignant foes of the 
North. The reports of Mason and Slidell, the represen- 
tatives of the South, on the other hand, are equally 
critical, and Benjamin, the chief colleague of Jefferson 
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Davis, complained in January, 1864, of his ‘ abject 
servility towards the stronger party and insulting arro- 
gance towards the weaker.’ 


From Lord Lyons 
Washington: June 10, 1861. 


You will not have doubted my sincere sympathy 
with you in the great loss you have sustained.!_ Amidst 
those gay scenes in which I so heartily enjoyed myself, 
I was never insensible to the advantage of listening to the 
words of wisdom which fell so quietly and apparently 
unconsciously from the Duke. He was always par- 
ticularly kind to me personally. The real beginning of 
my professional career dates from my being sent by you 
to Rome. I shall do my best here not to be a discredit 
to you; but I am on very dangerous ground. 


To Lord Cowley 
July 13, 1861. 
. . . I like Adams very much, though we did not 
understand one another at first. 


To Lord Cowley 
September 9, 1861. 

The great question of all is the American, and that 
erows darker and darker every day. I do not expect 
that Lyons will be sent away, but it is possible. Seward 
and Co. may attempt to revive their waning popularity 
by a quarrel with Great Britain; but if we avoid all 
offence, I do not see how they can do it. 


To the Queen 
September 27, 1861. 
Lord Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty. He is now prepared to indicate the course 
which he thinks ought to be taken in reference to the 


1 The death of the Duke of Bedford, 
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affairs of Mexico. He is of opinion that it will be 
necessary to dispatch a naval force to the coast of Mexico. 
The Mem. from the Admiralty sent in this box will 
show the amount of force required to batter and destroy 
the defences of Vera Cruz. It is not in his opinion 
desirable at present to send land forces to occupy Vera 
Cruz. In concurring with the measures contemplated 
by France and Spain it is in his view absolutely necessary : 
1st. In accordance with France and with the concert of 
Spain to invite the co-operation of the U.S. 2. To 
declare openly that H.M.’s Government have no in- 
tention of interfering in the internal Government of 
Mexico. To do so would be to meddle in a bitter struggle 
between two violent factions, equally cruel, unjust and 
unprincipled; to depart from the principle of non- 
intervention which is our usual rule of conduct; to offend 
not only the Government but the whole people of the 
U.S., who are opposed to any intervention in the internal 
affairs of America. 


To Lord Clarendon 
December 6, 1861. 

I am very glad to have your support in the course 
we are taking.1 In fact I think we could take no other. 
Noblesse oblige is a maxim as true in regard to nations as 
to individuals. What the Yankee Government will do 
is another question. I cannot imagine their giving a 
plain yes or no to our demands. I think they will try to 
hook in France, and if that is, as I hope, impossible, to 
get Russia to support them in some plausible philo- 
neutral proposition. Their Government has all the 
genius of a country attorney. Burke speaks of their 
lawyers; but they have much degenerated since their 
time. Now we must be very cautious, as we are in the 


right, to keep in the right. 


1JIn reference to the Trent. New light has been thrown on the subject by 
C. F. Adams in ¢ The Trent Affair,’ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, xlv. 35-148. 
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To Lord Cowley 
December 9, 1861. 
The American newspapers seem more moderate, and 
the most foolish amongst them must see that the best, if 
not the only, chance of subduing the South is to keep 
Europe—i.e. England and France—neutral. Thouvenel’s 
dispatch to Mercier will, I think, have its effect, and may 
give Lincoln a loophole—unless the Devil looks over 
him as he does over his namesake. I hear Joinville, who 
is with McClellan, told him the seizure was quite un- 
justifiable, and that McClellan told Lincoln so. I wish 
McClellan could be made Dictator. 


To Lord Cowley 
December 16, 1861. 

The Queen bears up wonderfully. But I very much 
fear it is the energy of a recoil from a violent shock, and 
that her future days may be (without that energy) very 
long and comfortless. 

I have little heart to write on public matters; still 
this Trent affair must occupy one’s thoughts. The 
President’s message is prudent. I have some hope from 
the councils of France. But the Congress will, I fear, 
intercept any rational solution. Lyons does not write 
hopefully, but he has acted very cautiously. 


From the Queen 
Osborne : December 25, 1861. 


The Queen feels the kindness of Lord Russell’s 
_ expressions. She is bowed to the earth—utterly broken- 


hearted and desolate—and her wish is to join her precious 


angel who was the sunshine of her existence—the Life 
of her life !_ But she will do her best to drag on a pleasure- 
less dreary life—for his dear children and for her country 
—to benefit which she may truly say he wore himself 
out—for he did too much. The loss to the nation and to 
Europe is ivreparable—dreadful. ‘The nation from a// 
the Queen hears (for she cannot yet read any of the many 
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just tributes to his glorious memory) has shown that it 
did appreciate her precious darling’s wonderful character 
—though they might perhaps have shown this more during 
his lifetime, and she trusts that it will ever prove itself 
worthy of him! The Queen’s so/e future object will be 
to follow in everything all u1s wishes, great and small, for 
then she feels that she will be doing her duty! He will 
be her guide and her support now as ever, and she feels 
him near her—constantly—and when her heart feels 
ready to burst she finds skis her consolation! Let us 
all honour the memory of this the greatest and the purest 
and the best Prince shis country ever possessed—by 
remembering all his wise and just views—both at home 
and abroad—and let us never forget what he taught us 
and act up to those high and noble precepts. One of 
his most anxious wishes was to see the two great kindred 
nations England and Germany—to which we both be- 
longed—understand each other and act together—and 
it will be one of the Queen’s most sacred duties to waich 
over these interests—and she feels sure Lord Russell 
will readily do what he can to bring about this desirable 
state of things! ‘The Queen has never forgotten Lord 
Russell’s conduct on an occasion when calumny raised 
its base and poisoned head to attempt to injure her 
precious husband’s position—an attempt which fell to 
the ground—only for a time shaming the country which 
could tolerate such folly—and she likes to think of it 
now! Lord Russell is an affectionate husband and 
father—and he can measure the shipwreck of the Queen’s 
happy happy life! It is gowe—ended—hers will be in . 
future quite a different one. May se/f-sacrifice and 
devotion to her duties fit her to be His partner in an 
Eternal Life hereafter ! ‘The Queen is very weak—very 
much shattered and feels dreadfully worn and exhausted. 
Business of a public kind she can hardly yet attend to. 
She has so much else to think of besides—and her 
children are such an object of anxiety to her. She feels 
deeply the kind sympathy of everyone |! She well needs it. 
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To Lord Clarendon 
January 14, 1862. 

I thank you sincerely for your congratulations.’ It 
is a great weight not only off my mind but off the mind and 
heart of the nation, which were equal to a great struggle 
but deplored the sad necessity. 


To Lord Clarendon 
April 22, 1862. 
What the Yankee Republic means by imputing to us 
the continuation of the rebellion I cannot well divine. 
It is true that our ships, evading the blockade, furnish 
them with warlike stores ; but that is by reason of the 
impossibility of blockading effectively the three thousand 
miles of coast. If they want to quarrel, of course they 
can do it. But I think if we are calm and firm they will 
not doit. ‘The cost would be immense, and they are not 
so fond of being taxed as our people. 


From Lord Palmerston 
April 25, 1862. 

I think it worth your while to consider whether this 
Draft is altogether suitable to the occasion. I should say, 
generally speaking, that a dispatch to a diplomatic agent 
ought to be either an instruction to say or to do something, 
or an explanation of the policy of the British Government 
given to him in order to serve as a guide for his language 
and conduct ; but the dispatch from Lyons, to which this 
draft is an answer, does not admit of either of those replies, 
and accordingly your draft is neither an instruction to be 
acted upon, nor an explanation to serve as a guide to 
language or conduct. It is in fact a well written essay 
on the probable future of the North American Republics 
which would be read with interest in the Edinburgh 
Review, but containing speculations as to that future, 
which some members of the Cabinet might concur in 


1 On the end of the Trent crisis. 
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but which others might differ from ; and assuming them 
to be your own individual conjectures, there does not 
seem to be any particular advantage in putting on record 
guesses as to future events, seeing that hitherto the course 
of events between the Federals and Confederates has 
realised but few of the guesses which the best informed 
people have from time to time made upon those matters. 
Then as to what you propose to say about New York, I do 
not think it rests upon any good foundation. You say 
that commercial interests will probably prevent hostile 
feelings against England in New York, and secure the 
friendship of that state. But, if you remember, the 
people of New York were just as violent in their demon- 
strations of enmity to England before the final settlement 
of the Trent affairs, as any other part of the people of the 
Northern States. 


From Lord Palmerston 
June 14, 1862. 

I understood that Lyons’ dispatch (or an extract 
from it) transmitting the copy of Butler’s New Orleans 
proclamation should be laid before Parliament.t Do 
you not think that we should be justified in instructing 
Lyons to represent to Seward the universal feeling of 
disapprobation which that proclamation excited through- 
out the British nation? That construed in its literal 
sense it authorises proceedings revolting to every manly 
feeling and without example in the history of the nations, 
and that taken in its narrowest and most restricted inter- 
pretation it is an outrage upon the feelings and practices 
of Christian nations, by rendering ladies and respectable 
women of every class liable to be sent to be imprisoned 
with the most abandoned and profligate and degraded of 
their sex, and this upon pretences which it would be in the 
power of any officer or soldier of the Federal occupying 

1 The correspondence of Palmerston and Adams on this incident is pub- 


lished in C. F. Adams’ Life of his father, chap. xiii. Butler’s threat that women 
who showed disrespect should be treated as women of the town was never carried 


out. 
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force to allege against them and possibly without the 
slightest real foundation ? We might express a hope that 
long before this dispatch will have reached Washington 
the President will have seen fit to disavow and annul this 
Proclamation. We might perhaps add that it is obvious 
that the object of the war being on the part of the Federal 
Government to re-establish the Union, acts like those of 
General Butler, which tend to implant undying hatred and 
insatiable resentment in the breast of every Southerner, 
must have the effect of rendering the attainment of that 
object for ever unattainable. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 2, 1862. 

I return you Granville’s letter, which contains much 
deserving of serious consideration. ‘There is no doubt 
that the offer of mediation upon the basis of separation 
would be accepted by the South. Why should it not be 
accepted? It would give the South in principle the 
points for which they are fighting. The refusal, if refusal 
there was, would come from the North, who would be 
unwilling to give up the principle for which they have been 
fighting, so long as they had a reasonable expectation that 
by going on fighting they would carry their point. The 
condition of things therefore which would be favourable 
to an offer of mediation would be great success of the 
South against the North. That state of things seemed 
ten days ago to be approaching. Its advance has now 
been lately checked, but we do not yet know the real 
course of recent events, and still less can we foresee what is 
about to follow ; ten days or a fortnight more may throw 
a clearer light upon future prospects. As regards pos- 
sible resentment on the part of the Northerns following 
upon our acknowledgement of the independence of the 
South, it is quite true that we should have less to care 
about that resentment in the spring when communication 
with Canada opens, and when our naval force could more 
easily operate upon the American coast than in winter, 
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when we are cut off from Canada and the American coast 
is not so safe. But if the acknowledgement were made at 
one and the same time by England, France and some other 
Powers, the Yankee would probably not seek a quarrel 
with us alone, and would not like one against a European 
Confederation. Such a quarrel would render certain and 
permanent that southern independence, the acknowledge- 
ment of which would have caused it. 

The first communication to be made by England 
and France to the contending parties might be not an 
absolute offer of mediation but a friendly suggestion 
whether the time was not come when it might be well for 
the two parties to consider whether the war, however long 
continued, would lead to any other result than separation, 
and whether it might not, therefore, be best to avoid the 
great evils, which must necessarily flow from a prolonga- 
tion of hostilities, by at once coming to an agreement to 
meet upon that principle of separation which must appar- 
ently be the inevitable result of the contest, however long 
it may last. ‘The best thing would be that the two parties 
should settle details by direct negotiation with each other, 
though perhaps with the rancorous hatred now existing 
between them this might be difficult. But their quarrels 
in negotiation would do us no harm if they did not lead to 
a renewal of war. An armistice if not accompanied by a 
cessation of blockades would be all in favour of the North, 
especially if New Orleans remained in the hands of the 
North. The whole matter is full of difficulty, and can 
only be cleared up by some more decided events between 
the contending armies. 


From Lord Palmerston 
October 22, 1862. 

Have just read through your Memorandum on 

American affairs and Lewis’s observations! Your 

1 New light has been thrown on the project of intervention by C. F. Adams, 

‘A Crisis in Downing Street,’ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, xlvii. 373-424. 
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description of the state of things between the two parties 
is most comprehensive and just. I am, however, much 
inclined to agree with Lewis that at present we could 
take no step nor make any communication of a distinct 
proposition with any advantage. What he says of the 
effect of an armistice is quite true; unless it is founded 
upon the acceptance by both parties of some basis of 
negotiation it is a mere temporary suspension of move- 
ments and action, and such suspension would probably 
be more disadvantageous to one party than to the other. 
If both parties stood equally in need of a respite they 
would equally remain quiet; if one party thought its 
antagonist would gain most by an armistice, that party 
would refuse it. All that we could possibly do without 
injury to our position would be to ask the two parties, 
not whether they would agree to an armistice, but 
whether they might not lean their thoughts towards an 
arrangement between themselves. But the answer of 
each might be written by us beforehand. The North- 
erners would say that the only condition of arrangement 
would be the restoration of the Union; the South would 
say their only condition would be an acknowledgement 

wy'by the North of Southern independence. We should not 
be more advanced, and should only have pledged each 
party more strongly to the object for which they are 
fighting. I am therefore inclined to change the opinion 
on which I wrote to you when the Confederates seemed 
to be carrying all before them, and I am very much come 
back to our original view of the matter, that we must 
continue merely to be lookers-on till the war shall have 
taken a more decided turn. 


To Sir G. C. Lewis 
October 26, 1862. 
I am not lucky in making the present state of things 
n Europe understood. France is supposed to be friendly 
to recognition, Russia has made no sign of any kind; 
but neither with France or Russia have I thought myself 
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empowered to open any official correspondence until the 
Cabinet had sanctioned the purport of that correspondence. 
I have just read Gladstone’s paper, and I agree in its 
main object. I am not disposed in any case to take up 
arms to settle the American war by force. But I think 
if the Great Powers of Europe were to offer their good 
offices, and those good offices were to be rejected by the 
North, we should be fairly entitled to chuse our own time 
to recognise the Southern states. ‘The time most suitable 
for such an act would probably be at the commencement 
of the next campaign and when Parliament was sitting. 


From Sir George Grey 
October 27, 1862. 

I have no wish to add to the Minutes by Members of 
the Cabinet, which I think are not the most convenient 
mode of discussing a question on which a difference of 
opinion exists. I therefore prefer writing you a few lines 
to tell you what had occurred to me after reading your 
first memorandum. I regret that the Cabinet was post- 
poned last week as we all went to town for it; some 
conversation together on the subject on which it was _ 
understood we were to have met might have cleared away 
much of the doubt and uncertainty which now surrounds 
it, and enabled us to deal with it in a definite form, and 
with better information than I at least possess on some 
material points. 

The two questions which I should have wished to 
have asked are: 

1st. What is the precise nature of the interference 
which you suggest ? 

and. What ground is there for believing or hoping 
that such interference would be well received by the 
Government of the United States, and would be attended 
with any beneficial results ? 

The first question is important, especially as Glad- 
stone puts all forms of proceeding together, while I think 
no one can doubt that there is a very wide difference 
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between recognition of the South, which would be 
strongly resented by the North, and probably lead to the 
immediate interruption of diplomatic relations, and good 
offices offered to both Belligerents with a view to mediation. 
An armistice is not a separate form of proceeding, as it 
could only be proposed with a view to mediation. I did 
not understand you to contemplate immediate recog- 
nition of the South. I think with Lewis in his speech 
at Hereford that this would be now premature. It 
would certainly irritate the North, and put it out of our 
power to be of any use in the way of future conciliation, 
and if unconditional would offend a large and powerful 
section of the people of this country, who would view it 
as a gratuitous sanction of slavery. Nor would it I think 
tend to shorten the war, or to bring us any large supplies 
of cotton. If the South hereafter establish their inde- 
pendence, and demonstrate the hopelessness of the 
attempt made by the North to subdue them, we may 
then well recognise them without any regard to the 
question of slavery. If by our influence exercised in a 
friendly way we can hasten its extinction by all means 
let us do so; but if the South prove themselves strong 
enough to expel the North from their territory and to 
hold their own against it, our recognition ought not to 
be hampered by any conditions. Under present circum- 
stances the case is very different. 

But if you suggest the tender of good offices, as I 
understand to be the case, in conjunction with other 
European Powers especially France and Russia, what 
ground have you at the present moment for entertaining 
a reasonable hope that such an offer would be accepted ° 
If you have good grounds for such a hope it would 
greatly remove my objections to the proceeding. But 
if not, if we are merely to take the chance of what may be 
the result, if in fact we have no encouragement to look 
for a favourable answer, I should very strongly deprecate 
any immediate movement. From all we see in the news- 
papers, as well as from every private account which 
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reaches us, there appears to be still the most determined 
resolution in the North to prosecute the war, and I 
cannot find that there is any disposition (except perhaps 
among a few New York merchants) to listen for a moment 
to any proposal for an arrangement which would separate 
any States from the Union. If this is so, our proposal 
would certainly meet with a refusal and probably not in 
the most courteous terms. It is true the offer would be 
made not by England only but by England acting in 
concert with other great European powers. We know, 
however, that a strong feeling of hostility to England 
prevails in the North. It would be alleged, and with 
some truth, that we had been the authors of the proposal, 
and it would be imputed to us that it had originated in a 
desire on our part to break up the Union and to establish 
as a nation the Southern Confederacy. Russia might 
perhaps decline to join us, and if so she would un- 
doubtedly take care to let the Government of the United 
States know that we had invited her co-operation. She 
would have the credit of showing her friendliness by 
declining. We should incur the odium of having sug- 
gested a course implying our belief in the certain failure 
of the North before this has been proved, and the con- 
sequences I fear would be to increase the great risk of 
our having a quarrel with America on the termination 
of the war, end how it may, which cannot but be a most 
serious evil to this country. Unless therefore you have 
reason to think that an offer of mediation would be well 
received, I think our clear course is to adhere to the line 
of strict neutrality which we have hitherto followed, and 
to wait till the course of events makes it far more probable 
than at present that we can interfere with any prospect 
of advantage. 
To Sir George Grey 
October 28, 1862. 

I am much obliged to you for writing me a letter 
instead of printing a Memorandum. Palmerston wished 
not to have a Cabinet and only informed me the day 
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before. But as the Cabinet could have led to nothing it 
was just as well. Your question seems very reasonable, 
but I cannot answer it from any information. Indeed 
I don’t know how to ascertain people’s minds without 
asking them, and I could not ask them without the 
consent of the Cabinet. 

What I know is that the Emperor says that he should 
have taken some step long ago if the English Government 
had not prevented him. What I conjecture is that if 
England and France went to Russia and proposed to 
her to join in an invitation to the Northern States to have 
an armistice and treat, the Emperor of Russia would not 
like to say that he preferred war and desolation. I think 
both sides would on the invitation agree to treat. Probably 

the negotiations would end in nothing, but that is not 
certain. Ifa friend were to cut his throat, you would 
hardly like to confess, ‘ he told me he was going to do it, 
but I said nothing as I thought he would not take my 
advice.’ The war of next spring threatens to be very 
destructive, and if by next May no peace appears to be 
approaching, I shall then be for recognising the South. 
The Democratic Party may by that time have got the 
ascendancy. I heartily wish them success ! 

G. Lewis sprang a mine upon me, but I cannot agree 
with any part of what he said. No country has ever 
waited to make peace till it was unable to carry on war. 


From King Leopold 
October 31, 1862. 

Lord Palmerston had written to me, without my 
having named the subject, that he thought the time had 
come to offer a mediation and to recognise the Southern 
States. The present moment is of the intensest import- 
ance, as one has my neighbour entirely and for obvious 
reasons of one mind with England. ‘That is not the 
feeling of many French who wish the North well as 
future enemies of England. 


Joe 
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From Lord Palmerston 
November 2, 1862. 

As to the French scheme of proposals to the United 
States, we had better keep that question till the Cabinet 
meets, which would be either Tuesday 11th or Wednesday 
12th, as would be most convenient to you and my col- 
leagues.1 But is it likely that the Federals would consent 
to an assistance to be accompanied by a cessation of 
blockades, and which would give the Confederates means 
of getting all the supplies they may want? The block- 
ade might indeed be continued against contraband of 
war, admitting commerce to go in and out; but if the 
Southerns could send any large quantity of cotton to 
Europe they would contrive somehow or other to get 
the value back in muskets and warlike stores. ‘Then 
comes the difficulty about slavery and the giving up of 
runaway slaves, about which we could hardly frame a 
proposal which the Southerns would accept, the Northerns 
agree to, and the people of England would approve of. 
The French Government are more free from the shackles 
of principles and of right and wrong on these matters, as 
on all others, than we are. At all events it would be wiser 
to wait till the elections in N. America are over before 
any proposal is made. As the Emperor is so anxious to 
put a stop to bloodshed, he might try his hand as a be- 
ginning by putting down the stream of rufhans which 
rolls out from that never failing fountain at Rome. 


To Sir G. C. Lewis 
March 24, 1863. 
There are some uneasy symptoms on the part of 
the United States. Lord Lyons says the object of the 
Government is to get up a war cry against England. 
Mr. Foster echoes the language of the violent party 
which calls for revenge on account of the 4/abama. I do 


1 The Cabinet met on November 11 and declined the French proposal of 
joint intervention. 
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not apprehend anything, however, unless our naval 
forces on the American station and our troops in Canada 
are diminished. Such a reduction might, I think, pro- 
duce a serious state of danger. 


To Lord Palmerston 
September 3, 1863. 

The conduct of the gentlemen who have contracted 
for the ironclads at Birkenhead is so very suspicious that 
I have thought it necessary to direct that they should be 
detained. The Solicitor-General has been consulted 
and concurs in the measure as one of policy though not 
of strict law. We shall thus test the law, and if we have 
to pay damages we have satisfied the opinion which 
prevails here, as well as in America, that this kind of 
neutral hostility should not be allowed to go on without 
some attempt to stop it. 


From Lord Palmerston 
September 13, 1863. 

You will have seen by a preliminary opinion of the 
Law Officers which was sent me last night that they tell 
us that we have no lawful ground for meddling with the 
ironclad rams now building by Laird, and I cannot 
doubt that this opinion of theirs will be strengthened 
when they have read Colquhoun’s last dispatch on this 
matter which has been lately sent to them. In this state 
of things I am writing to Somerset to suggest that it 
might be a good thing to buy these rams for our navy. 
We are behindhand in ironclads, especially in rams, 
which would be greatly useful for Channel service in the 
event of war, and would therefore tend to be peace- 
keepers. If Bravey is left to find a market elsewhere, he 
may bargain with the Confederates and thus get us into 
a diplomatic wrangle with the Federals, unless the said 
Federals seize them on their passage to the place of 
arming, or buy them of Bravey, and I see no use in their 
being added either to the Federal or to the French Navy ; 
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and the Turks are so slow that their offer, if they make 
one, will come too late. If you should take this view of 
the matter perhaps you will write to Somerset. At all 
events no Cabinet can be needed on this matter after the 
opinion of the Law Officers. 


To the Duke of Somerset 


September 14, 1863. 

It is of the utmost importance that the ironclads 
building at Birkenhead should not go to America to 
break the blockade. They belong to Messrs. Bravay of 
Paris. If you will offer to buy them on the part of the 
Admiralty, you will get your money’s worth if he accepts 
your offer, and if he does not, it will be presumptive 
proof that they are already bought by the Confederates. 
I should state that we have suggested to the Turkish 
Government to buy them ; but you can easily settle that 
with the Turks. 


To Sir George Grey 
September 19, 1863. 

Your arguments are good legal arguments, but you 
do not notice one statement of mine. If one ironclad 
ram may go from Liverpool to break the blockade of 
the Southern ports, why not ten or twenty ? And what 
is that but war? If ten line of battle ships had gone 
from New York to break the blockade of Brest during 
the late war, do you think we should have borne it? 
‘Do unto others as you wish that others should do unto 
you,’ is a good rule among nations as well as among men. 
A musket shut up in case will do no one any harm, but 
a ship fully armed and manned can carry on war by 
itself. I believe any Police Magistrate in London would 
detain a person brought before him with all the instru- 
ments to commit a burglary found at two in the morning 
near an inhabited house. He would say, ‘there is not 


1 The order for the rams came ostensibly from a M. Bravay at Paris. The 
vessels were bought by the British Government. 
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evidence enough to convict, remand him for further 
enquiry.’ This is what I have done. 


From Lord Palmerston 
February 7, 1865. 

It will be difficult to prevent the China ships from 
getting into the hands of the Confederates, though sold 
in the first instance to other parties, like the old Dolphin. 
But we may take the chance. Your draft to Adams 
seems to be quite right, but there is something mysterious 
about these launches. The United States Government 
are building at an enormous rate ships of every kind. 
Why should they be obliged to send over to England 
for a dozen of ship’s launches to be built here by American 
machinery ? Could they not have got them sooner, 
more cheaply and as good in their own dockyards ? 
What they are really meant for one cannot say. Their 
size 1s quite enough for carrying guns, and it is probable 
they are destined to cover the landing of troops on our 
shores in the lakes. 


To Lord Palmerston 
April 6, 1865. 

The Chancellor has said more than once in the 
Cabinet that if the question of the d/abama could be 
reduced to a question of law, we might submit it to the 
arbitration of a friendly Power. But barring the difh- 
culty of finding a Power really friendly to us which the 
U.S. would accept—a difficulty almost insuperable— 
I do not see how we can consent to such a mode of 
decision. ‘The question really is whether we have dona 
fide put our law into force, and further whether our 
law, when put into force, is all that the obligations to a 
friendly Power by the Law of Nations impose upon us. 
I do not well see how we could allow any foreign Power 
to decide that we had not been sincere in our application 
of the law or that our Parliament had not given us the 
power to maintain our neutral obligations. 
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Tue death of Palmerston on October 18, 1865, opened 
the doors of Downing Street for the second time to his 
old rival, and restored Clarendon to the Foreign Office ; 
but Russell’s second Premiership was to prove as brief 
and inglorious as the first had been long and successful. 
Abroad the sky was darkened by the approaching con- 
flict between Prussia and Austria, which the Cabinet 
was powerless to avert, while at home its whole energies 
were devoted to a Reform Bill which it failed to carry 
into law. Now that Russell was once more in a position 
to frame the policy of the Government, the country 
expected rather than desired a fresh attempt to enlarge 
the structure erected in 1832. His task was facilitated 
by the fact that Gladstone, who succeeded Palmerston 
as the Leader of the House, was equally convinced of 
the necessity of an advance. Most of his colleagues, on 
the other hand, were lukewarm, and the Parliamentary 
majority elected in the summer of 1865, like that elected 
in 1859 was returned to support Palmerston. He was 
never master in his own house. ‘It has been said that the 
new Government would be Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment minus Lord Palmerston,’ wrote Bagehot in the 
Economist; ‘it would be as wise to propose a solar 
system minus the sun.’ 

The measure introduced by Gladstone on March 12, 
1866, proposing the reduction of the county franchise 
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from £50 to £14 and of the borough franchise from 
£io to £7, and enfranchising lodgers, met with a dis- 
appointing reception ; for the hostility of Conservatives 
was reinforced by the indifference of the Whigs. Lord 
Grosvenor urged the production of a Redistribution 
scheme before discussion of the Franchise Bill was 
continued, while the historian, Kinglake, demanded the 
Redistribution plan before the committee stage of the 
Franchise Bill was reached. The Government, conscious 
of the weakness of its position, was prepared to accept 
the latter proposal; but even with this concession the 
Second Reading was only carried on April 28 by a 
majority of five, owing to the defection of Lowe, 
Horsman, and other timid dissentients, whom Bright 
compared to the dwellers in the cave of Adullam. The 
division was a warning as well as a blow; and an attempt 
to disarm the critics was made by the introduction of a 
Redistribution Bill for England, and Reform Bills for 
Scotland and Ireland. The danger-zone for a contro- 
versial measure is not the second reading but the 
committee stage, and on June 18 the substitution of 
rating for rental in boroughs was carried against the 
Government. Ministers, weary of the hopeless struggle, 
decided to resign; and though, at the urgent entreaty 
of the Queen, they conditionally consented to remain, 
the hostility of Parliament was unabated, and even the 
Sovereign was convinced that it was useless and humiliating 
to persevere. ‘The end of Russell’s official career had 
come at the ripe age of seventy-four. 


To Lord Clarendon 
October-19, 1865. 
I have received this morning a letter from the Queen 
intimating that if Palmerston’s illness should end fatally 
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Her Majesty will ask me to carry on the Government. 
If this gracious intention should be approved by our 
colleagues, I should request you to lighten my labours 
by returning to the Foreign Office, where your reputation 
is clearly established. I trust your health is quite equal 
to the task. 


from Lord Cowley 
Paris: October 26, 1865. 


As it seems certain that you are about to leave the 
Foreign Office to preside over the Government, I will 
not delay any longer offering you my sincere congratu- 
lations at this fresh proof of the Queen’s confidence in 
you, at the same time that I express my warmest thanks 
for the constant kindness and consideration which I have 
experienced at your hands during the six years I have 
had the pleasure of serving under your immediate orders. 
You have the satisfaction of leaving Foreign Affairs 
without a question of importance to solve, unless it be 
that of America; and if one may place any reliance on 
the latest accounts from there, there is more desire for 
peace than for war. 


From Lord Napier 


Berlin: November 5, 1865. 


I have thought it right to address a dispatch to 
your Lordship respecting the impressions with which 
I received from Mr. de Bismarck the first confidential 
communication of the Convention of Gastein. ‘These 
impressions were manifested to Mr. de Bismarck at the 
time, and they proved to be altogether different from 
those entertained on the publication of the Convention 
by Her Majesty’s Government. I did not anticipate the 
view which your Lordship would take of the arrange- 
ment. I regret it and I think it my duty to express that 
regret both to Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Prussian Minister. I don’t like to have the consciousness 
of having held and in some degree expressed sentiments 
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different from those of Her Majesty’s Government 
without avowing it and excusing it to all the parties 
concerned. When I went to Gastein the prevailing 
apprehension of the hour was a war between Austria 
and Prussia. When therefore I learned that a Con- 
vention had been concluded on a basis suggested by 
Austria which stopped the controversy and enabled the 
two Sovereigns to meet on friendly terms, I certainly 
heard the news with the greatest satisfaction. Mr. de 
Bismarck gave me verbally a rapid sketch of the terms 
of the Convention. Except in regard to Lauenburg he 
said that it was an arrangement altogether provisional, 
a partition of administration, not a partition or appro- 
priation of sovereignty, an arrangement which left the 
co-Sovereigns, the Pretenders and the People, just where 
they were before ; it was a way of rendering the exercise 
of the co-Sovereignty and common government possible 
without constant conflicts. It settled nothing definitely, 
it excluded nothing. I could not, of course, fail to see 
that the arrangement was, on the whole, very favourable 
to Prussia, and that it tezded to eventual annexation ; 
but I did not know, as matters then stood, that H.M. 
Government was opposed to annexation, at least without 
the assent of the people of the Duchies and of Austria. 
But the Gastein Convention left Austria ample power to 
oppose annexation if she pleased and to stipulate for the 
assent of the people. 


From Lord Clarendon 
December 20, 1865. 

I passed Sunday with Stanley at Cowley’s. He 
talked in a very reasonable tone about reform. He thinks, 
after well looking into the matter, that the present House 
of Commons is richer and more aristocratic and has been 
returned at greater expense than any other which has 
preceded it for many years; that there are fewer ad- 
venturers and more men of substance in it; that sucha 
House will be very averse to dissolution and will never 
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consent to a £6 franchise. I expressed my hope that 
the Government might produce a Bill which would be 
generally acceptable, but that they did not mean to trifle 
with the question and that they would stand or fall by 
their measure. If it was rejected and Lord Derby came 
in upon opposition to reform, my fear was, I said, that 
instead of a moderate measure being passed quietly, a 
serious agitation might be created and extensive changes 
demanded as in 1830 when the Duke of Wellington 
begot schedule A. by his speech about E. Retford. 
Stanley said that if he had any voice in the matter no 
such Government as I spoke of should be formed, as it 
would be downright madness; but he hoped that we 
would not at once assume that our Bill was perfect and 
go for the whole and nothing but the whole as in 1832, 
for the thing most needful was agreement, and a measure 
that should be for a national benefit and not a party 
triumph, and he thought this might be brought about if 
there was a disposition to accept, and not a determination 
to reject compromises. He was cordial when I expressed 
my regret that he could not accept your offer to him, and 
said that things might be different when once the reform 
question was out of the way. 


From King Leopold II 


Brussels : December 27, 1865. 

Je regrette beaucoup de n’avoir pu vous remercier 
plustét de votre bonne lettre du 21 de ce mois et de la 
sympathie que le gouvernement de la Reine a bien voulu 
me témoigner ainsi qu’a la nation Belge a l’occasion de 
la mort du Roi et de mon avénement au Tréne. Mon 
gouvernement est bien reconnaissant des dispositions si 
amicales dont le Cabinet de St. James présidé par votre 
Seigneurie vient encore de nous donner des preuves qui 
ne manqueront pas de reserrer les liens d’amitié qui 
réunissent la petite mais libre Belgique a ]’Angleterre. 
Quand on réfléchit que nos impéts sont les moins élevés 
qui existent, que le progrés de notre industrie et de notre 
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commerce n’ont été proportionnellement dépassés chez 
aucun des nations du continent, que nos lois sont les 
plus liberales que l’on connaisse, il est facile de s’expliquer 
la chaleur que nos populations viennent de mettre dans 
leur affirmation d’une autonomie qui avec |’indépendance 
et la liberté leur offre le plus grand bonheur matériel 
possible. Je fais des veeux pour que l’Angleterre nous 
continue ses sympathiques encouragements et je vous 
remercie bien vivement, cher Lord Russell, d’avoir pris 
envers moi par votre derniére lettre de ces rapports 
intimes que mon Pére mettait tant de soin 4 cultiver et 
dont j’apprécie non moins que lui tout le prix. Je 
remercie également votre Seigneurie en terminant des 
sentiments si invariablement affectueux que toujours elle 
m’a témoigné ainsi qu’a la nation Belge. 


From Lord Wodehouse * 
Viceregal Lodge, Dublin: December 28, 1865. 


I am very glad the two regiments are coming imme- 
diately ; we have a number of American-Irish prowling 
about Dublin and the disaffected parts of the country. 
As long as I see them busily at work I cannot feel easy, 
although I am far from sharing the exaggerated fears of 
some of the Protestant gentlemen. Unfortunately these 
men have become so cautious that it is very difficult to 
get evidence sufficient to warrant their arrest. One 
would ‘naturally suppose that after the contemptible 
figure which the Fenians have made both here and in 
the U.S. the whole organisation would dissolve in 
inextinguishable laughter; but I fear the disaffection 
has too deep roots to be so quickly got rid of. 


To Sir George Grey 
January 7, 1866. 
I adopt your suggestion of Goschen for the Duchy 
and have mentioned it to the Queen, who approves of it 
highly. Of course he must be in the Cabinet. But with 
1 Afterwards Earl of Kimberley. 
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regard to Goschen’s present office, I have another plan. 
It is to put Layard there, and to confide to him in sub- 
ordination to Granville the British Museum and National 
Gallery, and all that belongs to literature and art. We 
want a department for these matters. Granville would 
be the best head, but we want also an organ in the House 
of Commons. Layard knows the whole subject from a 
Nineveh Bull to a Raphael Madonna. 

I feel grave doubts about the proposal not to touch 
the seats. Bright has shown his cards, and if we follow 
suit we shall be considered his partners. I begin to fear 
we must have some partial disfranchisement. But in 
that case we must pledge ourselves to go no further in 
that line and there is a difficulty. You would be ready 
to do so. Would Gladstone and C. Villiers? The 
Tories evidently would object unless we pledged our- 
selves either to the present distribution of seats, or the 
proposed partial redistribution. ‘In vain is the net 
placed in the sight of any bird,’ and this Bright did not 
recollect. Supposing we took this line I should object 
to total disfranchisement of any place, but every borough 
under 10,000 inhabitants or 500 voters (the first best) 
might lose one member. Reflect on this. 


From Sir Charles Wood 
February 7, 1866. 

You have now got everybody chosen it was important 
to include. Hartington will please those who might 
have been disposed to think the Government going too 
far. Monsell will conciliate the Roman Catholics, and he 
is the most reasonable of them. Stansfeld is the best man 
of the advanced Liberals, and with him and Forster 
standing by the Government bill the Bright discontented 
party will be reduced to small dimensions. I augured 
from the way that Graham’s observations on Reform 
were received on the opposite side of the House that they 
do not meditate an opposition on principle. Altogether 
the opening prospects seem bright. 
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From General Grey 
March 12, 1866. 

The Queen has a bad headache, but cannot delay a 
moment in expressing, in the strongest terms, her dissent 
from Lord Russell’s proposal. She has always felt that 
throughout this contest too little regard has been paid 
to the wishes of the people. These have been unmistake- 
ably declared in favour of the Duke of Augustenburg as 
the rightful heir, and the Queen trusts that her Govern- 
ment will never lend itself to so unjust a proceeding as 
that of endeavouring to impose a Sovereign upon an 
unwilling people. It would be more in accordance with 
English principles to give the weight of even moral 
support to the demand for the Convocation of the States 
to pronounce upon their own future. When Lord 
Russell brings the subject before the Cabinet on Wednes- 
day, the Queen would wish him to make her opinion 
known to them. 


From H. Brand} 
March 29, 1866. 

Lord Derby has summoned his followers to a meeting 
at Lord Salisbury’s on Wednesday the 11th of April. 
So the plot thickens. This looks like a bid for office ; 
and I think that the Opposition mean to try their hand 
provided they can secure the support of a sufficient 
section of alarmed and discontented Liberals, who will 
assist them, firstly in defeating you, and secondly in 
joining with them to form and maintain a Government. 
I cannot think that they will succeed in the first, still less 
in the second object. Horsman and Lowe can no more 
coalesce with Disraeli and Co. than vinegar with oil. 
I am at work upon a Seats Bill, which is a far more 
difficult nut to crack than a Franchise Bill. What a bad 
letter has Bright written to his constituents !_ If anything 
can ruin you it will be his patronage. 


1 The Chief Whip ; later Speaker and first Viscount Hampden. 
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From Lord Clarendon 
March 31, 1866. 

The Queen thinks of nothing but the Duchies and 
with reference to the Augustenburgs getting back that 
which they were handsomely paid never to claim; but 
the idea of our spending one shilling or one drop of blood 
in the banditti quarrel which is now going on in Germany 
is simply absurd. I have written to the Queen in the 
sense you desire and enclose a copy of my letter. I will 
write to Cowley and have a talk with Drouyn on the 
subject ; but I know it will be useless, and as we are now 
aware of the real object of Prussia and the only basis upon 
which she would negotiate the less we have to do with it 
the better in my opinion. 


From W. E. Gladstone 
April 14, 1866. 

I think we want rather more help than we get in 
considering details from some of the less worked members 
of the Cabinet. Statistics, points of law, new suggestions, 
every sort of thing flows in upon me, and it is difficult to 
bring all straight, with some fourteen hours daily of other 
work, I am anxious, for the crisis is really great, that 
nothing should be lost through want of consideration. 
Could there be a smaller Committee to deal with these 
points as they come up daily ? 


from Sir George Grey 
April 29, 1866. 
The Queen showed me your letter to her written 
after yesterday’s Cabinet. I am very unwilling to press 
my own views and opinion against those of yourself and 
Gladstone. I therefore yield though reluctantly and not 
without some misgiving to the strong opinion which you 
both expressed that it was the duty of the Government 
to remain. But I must state my firm conviction that if 
we go on we should review our position in respect to 
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the House of Commons, and should not attempt to force 
on the House a course of proceeding which is evidently 
disapproved by a majority, and as I believe a large 
majority, of the House. We have made one concession 
in promising to bring in a Redistribution Bill before 
going into Committee on the Franchise Bill. I am per- 
suaded that this is not enough. We may go one step 
further and offer to move the second reading of the 
Redistribution Bill before the Committee on the Franchise 
Bill; but this will not satisfy the House. We shall still 
be met not by direct opposition to the Bill, but by a reso- 
lution on going into Committee on the Franchise Bill, 
and possibly on the second reading of the Redistribution 
Bill, the professed object of which will be the first con- 
sideration of the two Bills, or rather of the measure for 
amending the representation of the people as a whole 
instead of in separate and distinct parts. Any such 
resolution will keep the seceders from our party together 
and tend to widen the breach between them and us. If 
you resist it, we shall be in continued conflict with the 
House of Commons, and as I believe must ultimately be 
defeated. The only way in which in my opinion we have 
any chance of success in carrying a Reform Bill and the 
only way in which we can bring the question to a clear 
and direct issue is by placing the matter before the House 
inacomplete form. I feel very strongly that in consenting 
to go on we ought to defer to the wishes of the House, 
and to undertake at once without further pressure not 
only to move the second reading of the Redistribution 
Bill before the Committee on the Franchise Bill, but, if 
that is agreed to, to carry on the Bills pari passu or to 
unite them in one Bill, which I presume might be done 
by an instruction to the Committee on the Franchise 
Bill. This would be in accordance with what Gladstone 
said in his speech as to * precedence,’ and it would give 
an opportunity to any of them on one side who voted 
against us in the late division, and who are really willing 
to consider the question with a view to its settlement, to 
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separate themselves from the opponents of all Reform 
and to support the Government in its future course. 
Whether even this will succeed is doubtful. But I am 
convinced that if we take any other course we shall expose 
ourselves to certain defeat, or shall be driven step by 
step and with the loss of credit to do what we have now 
an opportunity of doing with a good grace and in 
deference to the feelings of a large number of our own 
party. 
From W. E. Gladstone 
May 8, 1866. 
You will have looked at the proceedings of last night. 
Dizzy and Co. were, I think, much mortified at our not 
roducing a cut and dried scheme of procedure. As was 
(I think) agreed, I did not engage to take the second 
reading of the Seats Bill until it had been recommended, 
viz. by Bouverie in a well-intended speech. It stands 
for Monday. The belief is that the Opposition will 
oppose it. I know not whether they have a chance of 
success. But if they have, another serious question, and 
serious chance of a great error (such as we escaped on 
Saturday week) will arise. At least it would in my 
opinion be a great error if we were to allow any secondary 
question however important to stand between us and the 
vote of the House on the Borough Franchise. My inter- 
pretation of ‘ standing and falling’ is that we fall if the 
essential clauses of the Bill (in which I without doubt 
include the main Borough. Franchise clauses—the £7, 
the Rate paying, and the Compound Householder) be 
defeated or thrown over ; that if we carry them we stand, 
until the House shall maim vs in some other vital part. 


To General Grey 
May 12, 1866. 

I am very much averse to any interference with the 
Queen’s movements, and I had hoped that the state of 
affairs would be suchas to offer no impediment to H.M.’s 
journey to Balmoral next week. Unhappily late events 
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have forced upon me a different view. War appears 
imminentin Germany, and it would be impossible to delay 
an important dispatch which might prevent hostilities or 
restore peace till time had elapsed sufficient for the trans- 
mission of the draft to Balmoral. Nor should we any of 
us feel satisfied to send any such dispatch without having 
the advantage of the Queen’s suggestions or possible 
amendments which might make it more efficacious in the 
interests of peace. Besides these foreign questions the 
end of the month will be the time when certain questions 
of the Reform Bill, vital to the existence of the present 
Government, will be discussed. Any change must 
produce numerous questions of arrangement which can 
hardly be settled by telegraph, and require personal 
communication. I find those members of the Cabinet 
to whom I have spoken partake of the apprehensions I 
have expressed. I may add to them that in case of diffi- 
culty public comments on the Queen’s absence at such a 
moment will not be wanting. Perhaps you might ask 
Princess Helena how far I might hope that these con- 
siderations might be presented to H.M. in my name 
without offence. My only motive for thus writing is the 
care of the public safety and H.M.’s reputation, founded 
as it is on nearly thirty years of devotion to the good of 
her people, such as few Sovereigns have evinced and none 
have ever exceeded. 


From Lord Clarendon 
May 24, 1866. 
Musurus told me on Friday that the Porte was deter- 
mined to march a force into the Principalities and to 
eject the intruder Hohenzollern. I told him that this 
would be contrary to the Treaty and strongly urged that 
no such measure should be resorted to without the consent 
of the Guaranteeing Powers, or at all events without 
bringing the intention to their knowledge at the Paris 
Conference. A conference is summoned for to-morrow, 
and Cowley asks what language he is to hold if the Turk 
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announces intervention. I hardly know what answer to 
give him because I feel, as you do, the inexpediency of 
authorising intervention ; but on the other hand I don’t 
see what right we have to forbid it, or what means we 
should have of giving effect to our veto, Austria and 
Russia, the two limitrophe Powers, being, as they will be, 
favourable to it, and France being no more willing than 
ourselves to go to war with Turkey to prevent or punish 
it. We may declare that it is an infraction of Treaty, 
but to that the Porte may and does answer that the Treaty 
engagements have been violated by the Principalities, 
whose declared intention it is to make themselves inde- 
pendent, notwithstanding that they form part of the 
Ottoman Empire, the integrity of which is guaranteed 
by Europe; that France, Prussia and Italy have further 
announced their readiness to set aside Treaty obligations 
by favouring the election of a foreign Prince, and lastly 
that the foreign Prince has actually arrived and is seated 
upon the throne of Roumania. Surely then the Porte has 
a right to look to its own interests if its Allies are deter- 
mined to neglect them, and, even setting aside our own 
obligations, surely we ought not to favour the usurpation 
of Hohenzollern which is the result of a Drouyn-Bismarck 
intrigue, Drouyn to carry out the French policy of the 
dismemberment of Turkey, Bismarck in order to put a 
fresh thorn in the flank of Austria by Prussianising the 
Principalities. ‘The Principalities are to a certain extent 
justified in wishing to try the experiment of a foreigner, 
and an absurd experiment it will be to take an unknown 
and inexperienced lieutenant of the Prussian Guards for 
their ruler. Can we recognise him or can we prevent 
the Porte from expelling a man who has put himself at 
the head of an insurrection against the Sultan ? The latter 
will of course be the point raised to-morrow, and what 
should you think of the Conference forbidding Turkish 
intervention by force on condition that the King of 
Prussia recalls Hohenzollern to his military duties, which 
are incompatible with his newly acquired dignity? We 
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must remember that even though we joined France in 
the matter, Austria, Russia, and the Porte will not 
recognise the Prussian Prince, and that against them he 
never will be able to stand or to prevent the Principalities 
from being a perpetual source of trouble. 


From W. E. Gladstone 
June 4, 1866. 

Brand has spoken to me a good deal about floating 
ideas and schemes for getting rid of our Bill and at the 
same time keeping ws, by means of some step to be taken 
after the division on Hayter’s motion. Looking at the 
matter on all sides as well as I can, I cannot, up to the 
present time, divest such ideas and proposals of the 
aspect of dishonour. Our Bill is ot crude. The only 
real difficulty in the way is what the House has forced 
upon us; and it ought not to escape that difficulty, to 
say the very least, when we have two months of ordinary 
session before us, by refusing to employ that time in 
making progress with the measure. We are told to intro- 
duce an amended plan next year. But how amended? 
If we introduce the plan next year, we must introduce it 
with substantial identity, to meet the same insidious 
opposition, encouraged by the success of its manceuvres. 
And ‘ next year’ has of course all the chances of dis- 
turbance aliunde to prevent legislation. Even were it 
unoccupied, how is the whole subject of Reform to be 
disposed of in that session, if we are to begin again 
ab ovo? 


From WE. Gladstone 
June 4, 1866. 

I write this my second note to say that I have received 
your letter and that I agree in your conclusions. To 
resign if Hayter wins. To resign if he loses by an 
imperceptible majority, should the Cabinet decide on 
that course, which I think not preferable, but admissible. 
To take votes on the franchises if he is beaten. And if 
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the House will not vote upon them, and postpones in 
order to avoid it, thereupon to resign forthwith. I think 
you have made a good and clean programme. 


From W. E. Gladstone 
June 20, 1866. 

I presume that if the Queen sends for you, it will be 
by telegram to-night. It seems selfish that we should 
all be here at our ease, while you have to make this long 
journey ; but no one could offer to relieve you, because 
no one could fill your place. It occurs to me as possible 
that the Queen may herself in the present circumstances 
urge dissolution, in lieu of resignation, upon the Cabinet. 
In that case you would, I presume, come back armed with 
carte blanche; at the least with authority to announce 
that our resignations were accepted, zf the Cabinet should 
persist in its decision of yesterday, but would also refer 
the question to the Cabinet anew for further consideration. 
The reasons against dissolution seem to lie on the surface. 
It would cause expense and annoyance. It would lessen 
the chance of reuniting in common action the seceders 
and the mass of the party. It would—according to 
Brand—somewhat diminish the gross number of the 
nominal supporters of your Government. On the other 
hand, it is merely the course most conformable to the 
principles and spirit of the Constitution. It would prob- 
ably bring the great question of the Reform of Parliament 
nearer an issue. With a little more real strength we 
should have carried our point. With a little Jess we should 
have been met and defeated in open field by our opponents. 
Either way the country would have been set free from 
what is now likely to continue, as it has unhappily long 
been, a source alike of difficulty and discredit. 


From W. E. Gladstone 


June 22, 1866. 
I wish I could see my way about a vote of ‘ confidence,’ 
but I, as yet, cannot. Is it to be confidence in us apart 
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from our measure? If so, will it not damage the 
character of the party more than it can profit us? We 
have now, I think, extricated ourselves, and half the House 
of Commons with us, from at least the moral discredits 
attaching to the history of the Reform question as a whole. 
Should we do wisely to forego this great gain by again 
seeming to palter with it? A vote of confidence recog- 
nising and approving our design of enfranchisement would 
in part escape those difficulties, but I apprehend could 
not be carried. A general declaration for reduction of 
the franchise would land us where we were in pri, 
. 1859, and far short of the position taken a few weeks 
after it. The Opposition would fiercely resist such a 
vote of confidence. I confess I do not wish to hear 
Lowe’s speech upon it. I do not know what the Queen 
refers to in speaking of appeals she has often and earnestly 
made to me as well as you. I have had to my knowledge 
no separate communication from H.M. either oral or 
written to any such effect. All I remember is that at 
the outset she said, very wisely as I thought, she hoped 
that if we introduced the question we should settle it. 
I am very loath to leave such a legacy to the future as this 
question again thrown at large. 


From WE. Gladstone 
June 23, 1866. 

Brand has been here with Resolutions, which would 
be supported by the Adullamites. ‘These Resolutions 
(I write from memory) express confidence; state that 
the House has not declared itself adverse to the ‘ prin- 
ciple ’ of the extension of the suffrage or the redistribution 
of seats ; think our Bills cannot soon be proceeded with ; 
recommend that a new measure be introduced next year 
on the same ‘ principles’ with such modifications as 
reflection may suggest. The verbal confirmation shows 
that the same principles mean extension of suffrage, 
redistribution of seats. ‘These Resolutions appear to me 
to leave our Bi/] dead as mutton, and to be wholly inad- 
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missible on that account. You will remember that 
yesterday many of those who had advised resignation 
still continued to prefer it to the vote of confidence even 
in the terms stipulated for. I do not doubt that you 
would have disapproved of the new draft. But I wish 
you had seen it, as Brand said the whole affair depended 
on hours, almost minutes. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


THE LAST PHASE 


Durinc the two years of the third Derby Ministry, Lord 
Russell continued his active share in the counsels of his 
party, and was in close consultation with Gladstone 
during the passage of the Reform Bill of 1867. At the 
end of that year he informed Gladstone of his resolve 
never again to accept office, and he reiterated his deter- 
mination after the Liberal victory of 1868. The great 
reforms accomplished in the first two sessions of the 
first Gladstone Ministry—the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, the recognition of the Irish tenant’s right 
to compensation, and the establishment of a national 
system of elementary education—received his whole- 
hearted support, though he would have preferred the 
distribution of the revenues of the Irish Episcopal 
Church among all the religious bodies of the country. 
He was indeed ready to go farther in one direction than 
the Government, for in 1872 he proposed a scheme of 
Irish provincial assemblies. On the other hand, he 
opposed the introduction of the Ballot, and he strongly 
disapproved both of the abolition of purchase in the Army 
and of the use of the Royal Prerogative for the purpose. 

In the Franco-German war Russell’s sympathies, 
like those of most of his countrymen, were on the side 
of Germany. He was kept informed of the deliberations 
of the Cabinet by Granville, who on Clarendon’s death 
in June, 1870, returned to the Foreign Office, and who 
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regarded his old chief as his political mentor. But it 
was never Russell’s way to content himself with receiving 
information, and he was not sparing of counsel in regard 
to the war and to Russia’s consequent denunciation of 
the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of 1856. If, however, 
the handling of the European crisis of 1870 met with his 
general approval, the policy of the Government in settling 
the Alabama claims excited his outspoken and angry 
rebuke.1. When his own action, or rather inaction, as 
Foreign Secretary at the time of the Civil War was con- 
demned by American voices, the British Government, he 
complained, made no real attempt to defend his reputation. 
Moreover, he regarded the American claims as pre- 
posterous, and both in the House of Lords and in the 
Times he sharply censured the yielding attitude of the 
Cabinet. He returned to the subject in his ‘ Recollections 
and Suggestions,’ which appeared in 1875, and copies 
of which he presented to the Queen and to his old friends 
and colleagues. ‘The last of the public controversies in 
which he took an active part was the reopening of the 
Eastern Question by the insurrection of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. His mind had travelled far since the 
Crimean war, and on August 28, 1875, the Times 
published a letter from the veteran statesman offering 
£50 towards a fund for the insurgents against Turkish 
misrule. A few days later a letter was read at a meeting 
in which he repudiated the notion that it sufficed to 
obtain promises from the Porte. ‘I must continue,’ he 
added, ‘to desire that the cause of civil and religious 
liberty may prosper all over the world.’ He died on 
May 28, 1878, in the faith in which he had found the 
happiness and inspiration of his life. 


1 Fresh light on the Alabama settlement is thrown by Lucien Wolf, Life of 
Lord Ripon, vol. i., chaps. xi and xii. 
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From Lord Odo Russell 
Rome: July 6, 1866. 


My dear Uncle,—I am grieved to think that I am no 
longer to serve under your orders, more grieved than I 
can tell, both for public and for private reasons. You 
have for so many pleasant years been a kind and indul- 
gent chief, you have written to me and guided me and 
taught me so many things that I shall ever look back 
upon the past seven years as the happiest and most 
profitable of my life. Iam also grateful to you for having 
left me quietly in Rome to see the end of these great 
questions, and I hope I may succeed in remaining another 
year or so. A change of post now would have made me 
miserable. 

A telegram received last night announced the total 
defeat of the Austrians by the Prussians and the cession 
of Venetia by Austria to France. This last fact has thrown 
a gloom over the National Party. They do not want to 
receive Venetia as a present from France; they want to 
conquer Austria and liberate their Venetian brethren 
alone and unassisted! 


From W. E. Gladstone 
July 11, 1866. 

I thank you very heartily for your warm defence of 
me on Monday evening. I cannot say it surprised me, 
for it is not the first time I have had the benefit of your 
generous and unstinted advocacy. I wish to suggest for 
your consideration whether before Monday you could 
call us, or if the whole of the old Cabinet would be too 
formal, some of us together, in order to consider how we 
shall deal with what I may call the dropped threads of 
your Government. I think it would be best done Jefore 
the House of C. meets, which is on Monday. 

1 Son of Lord William Russell ; appointed Secretary of Legation at Florence, 


1858, but residing in Rome till 1870. Later Ambassador at Berlin and first 
Lord Ampthill. 
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From Lord Clarendon 
August 14, 1866. 


I send a letter from Wyke! who I think is right in 
expecting that the Southern States will gravitate towards 
the Northern. Their great aspiration is unity, and they 
will prefer to have it under Bismarck than to remain in 
a state of powerless independence under their own 
Sovereigns. They will be all gathered together into one 
fold without the Good Shepherd having the trouble to 
look after them. I don’t think that the said Shepherd 
will have much trouble with the Democrats. If he has, 
he will put himself at their head; but the army can be 
relied upon for keeping Professors and Proletaires in 
subjection, and would like the job. Lord Napier is 
standing at bay both at home and abroad and is some- 
what dangerous therefore. Not having come to a previous 
understanding he has played into Bismarck’s hands, and 
has increased his popularity by enabling him to refuse 
the cession of a single inch of Prussian territory. 


From Lord Odo Russell 
Ariccia: August 27, 1866. 


Venetia has been ceded, Italy is made, a great fact in 
history! -All foreign questions cease for Italy from now. 
She can afford to be on terms of friendship with all 
nations and turn her attention solely to home questions, 
whereby she will gain friends abroad. Let her prove 
her goodwill by being the first to disarm and settle down 
to peace, industry, and commerce, and all the rest will 
come of itself. By the rest, I mean the Pope and Rome. 
The Pope will have to bend before public opinion, when 
his French bayonets are gone and the inexorable logic of 
facts will assimilate and absorb Rome, without the inter- 
ference of men. Everybody one meets has some in- 
genious or fantastic solution of the Roman question to 
propose. My humble advice would be to do nothing and 
let the question settle itself. 

1 Sir Charles Wyke, British Minister at Hanover. 
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From the Duke of Argyll 
August 31, 1866. 

I suppose you are well pleased with the results of the 
late continental revolution. For you had an immoral 
leaning towards Prussia long ago, and now that her 
rascality has been triumphant, it has become also the 
object of general worship. Perhaps you are right about 
small states, but I don’t feel sure about the expectation 
that the cause of Prussia and of Liberalism on the 
Continent are one and the same. 


To George Elliot 


Cannes: January 9, 1867. 


We have had a delightful tour, disturbed by trifling 
illnesses (no serious ones) on our outward bound journey, 
but made attractive by sights of pictures and statues, 
ennobled by the sight of a free nation in its Herculean 
cradle, and softened by the fine climate and grand views 
of the two Rivieras. Italy is going on bravely, and if 
they could but have the virtue to reduce their army to 
120 or even 150,000 men, their finances would soon 
come right. ‘There is no question of revolution, demo- 
cratic or otherwise. The Pope will not budge, and barring 
accidents he may be left unmolested for the remainder 
of his life. His successor will probably see the wisdom 
of concession, and reign over the Vatican only. 


From WE. Gladstone 
March 27, 1867. 
I am about of the same mind with you. As at present 
advised, I cannot go into Committee without a preliminary 
motion by way of guide, which, admitted by or imposed 
on the Government, would serve to unravel the Bill. 
But the ‘situation’ also wants unravelling. Disraeli’s 
speech was the best I have heard him make for many 
years ; and I think it was not an uncandid speech. As 


1 His brother-in-law and secretary. 
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he delivered it I observed from time to time (and my 
neighbours on the bench agreed) that he was speaking 
for his party, and to reclaim his case. Nevertheless he 
has produced—at any rate for the moment—much effect 
on our side, and even the Daily News seems to think he 
has virtually conceded everything. I affirm that he has, 
with binding effect, conceded nothing but the dual vote, 
and that to his own friends more than to us. That he 
has left it open to us to suppose (but not so as to hold 
him) that he will agree to a reduced County Franchise, 
and to a Lodger Franchise “ke that in the Bill of 1859, 
z.e. one totally useless for the working men. ‘That he 
has not given us the smallest hope in relation to the great 
question of the Compound Householders, or the trading 
Franchise (except that it may be ‘ improved ’), or the real 
Lodger Franchise, or even the redistribution of seats. 
That he has, however, in express terms avoided saying 
he will stand by anything, and is therefore free, so far as 
the speech of last night goes, to accept anything which 
the House may force upon him. In the singular mental 
condition of our party, it may be well that I should lie 
by for a little while. 


To Sir George Grey 
May 29, 1867. 

Upon the subject we spoke of yesterday I come to 
the following conclusions : 

1. That it is desirable to have a settlement of the 
distribution of seats which will last some years and not, 
as the Radicals wish, to reserve the question for future 
agitation. ; 

2. That the proposals sanctioned by the Crown in 
1854 of disfranchisement for all boroughs under 5,000 
and semi ditto for all under 10,000 is the best and most 
legitimate course. 

It would not be right to disfranchise zow on the 
ground of the small number of £10 voters, as all house- 
holders are to come in. 
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That the greater number of seats disposable ought 
to . given to counties, dividing the counties with 
300,000 population into three divisions. 

I send you a sketch I drew up at Pembroke Lodge 
with this view. 

If no one in the Commons will propose it, I will 
propose it in the Lords. 

Tell Gladstone my opinion and return my paper. 


From Lord Cowley 
Paris: June 30, 1867. 

I have presented my letters of recall to-day, but I 
cannot take leave of public life and of this important 
post without a lively recollection of the kind confidence 
which prompted you nearly sixteen years ago to commit 
it to my hands. I assure you that my gratitude for this 
and so many other acts of kindness can never be effaced 
from my mind, and I beg you again to accept the ex- 
pression of it. 


To Fohn Bright 
July 10, 1867. 

Now that the Commons have nearly done their work, 
it has behoved me to consider what we ought to do in the 
Lords. The re-distribution is important. The borough 
franchise will, I think, introduce many of the most unfit 
class ; men dependent on their landlords and employers, 
or open to the temptation of bribes and beer. I am 
mindful of the remarks you have made that you would 
have been content to wait for twenty-one years with a 
modified household suffrage, and also that the proposed 
suffrage is more extensive than that of the United States. 
In fact it appears that in Massachusetts six shillings a 
year must be paid by the electors, while in England a 
shilling and in Scotland sixpence will suffice. Thus 
enlightened but not alarmed I am inclined to propose 
to the Lords a five pounds ‘ gross estimated rental’ as a 
limit. This limit I reckon would admit about 326,000 
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in addition to the present borough voters, and exclude 
about 167,000 of those admissible by the Bill. With 
this I think there ought to be some 20 more seats set 
free by disenfranchisement or grouping and given to 
large towns and populous counties such as Sheffield, 
Bristol, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. But the matter is a 
very serious one and I should like to know your opinion 
before I do anything. Lord Grey, I believe, will propose 
grouping the smaller boroughs. ‘The Commons, I hear, 
are not well pleased with their work. 


rom W. E. Gladstone 
August 5, 1867. 

When the minorities vote had to be considered in the 
H. of Commons, I had every motive, although I did not 
know your opinion, for espousing the side you have 
taken, on account of my having been party to the proposal 
of 1854. But a prolonged and really dispassionate con- 
sideration brought me to an adverse conclusion. And 
now things are in a state which render this fortunate. 
The prevailing sentiment of the party is strongly against 
the proposal, so strongly, that my treating it with favour 
would be greatly resented, and that my difficulty has been 
to get rid of proposals made to me that I should myself 
move to disagree with the Lord’s amendment. This I 
should have inclined to do but for the course you have 
taken and your strong opinion. 

On the merits of the question I find myself always 
recurring to Lord Aberdeen’s laconic saying ‘It is a 
conundrum.’ I think, however, that the representation 
of minorities is provided for under our Constitution by 
the representation of small communities; and that if, 
while small communities are exceptionally represented, 
the power of the majorities of large communities is also 
to be diminished, a blow will be given to the present 
distribution of electoral power which will shake it from 
top to toe. 

Perhaps it might have oe open to Mr. Burke, and 
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Mr. Canning, or Lord Brougham rather, to sit as you 
describe. Not, however, to take office. But I do not feel 
sure that any of these extraordinary men would have 
relished the holding of a seat on such terms. I own that 
when, to descend to a lower level, I ask myself whether 
I should like to be a member for a minority, instinct at 
least very strongly answers, no. 


From Benjamin Fowett 
Oxford: October 27, 1867. 


I am sending you a few notes on education. I am 
very glad that you are taking the matter up. There could 
be no better or nobler ending of a great political career. 
I hope that the Liberal party, especially in the House of 
Commons, will be united in the matter. May I venture 
to suggest that your conferring personally with all the 
leaders, such as Mr. Mill, Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe 
(especially Mr. Lowe) and Mr. Gladstone would have a 
great effect upon them? ‘There are others like Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Forster, Mr. Clay, who have also claims to 
be consulted about education. 


From W. E. Gladstone 
November 2, 1867. 

It is so near a certainty that we shall meet in town 
within three weeks that I need hardly refer to the great 
subjects which you mention beyond expressing my con- 
fidence that when the time for action comes we shall not 
be found much to differ. The great difficulty that I feel 
at this moment, for me at least, does not lie in finding 
what ought to be done, but in crippled means of action. 
Though the vast majority are sound and loyal, I can 
hardly speak a word in the House of Commons, especially 
if it in any manner oppose or reflect on Disraeli, with any 
confidence that some man will not rise on the Liberal 
side to protest against it. It is an almost unexampled 
position—a party of vast strength in the House of 
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Commons paralysed by internal dissensions. I think 
that time will apply a remedy by a spontaneous action 
from within the bosom of the party, but for myself I 
think the best course is to avoid all acts of leadership 
which can be dispensed with. I have given notice that 
I would revive the Church Rate Bill, which is hardly 
political as it now stands; at least it is hardly a party 
question. But in affairs generally I follow others, Bruce 
for example on education, and wait for a breeze. 


From Lord Clarendon 


Rome; January 1, 1868. 


A happy New Year and many of them to you and 
all yours. As I have run away three weeks and have 
seen three Potentates you may perhaps like to know my 
impressions of Italian affairs, and I wish I could say that 
they were favourable. The Emperor was so entirely 
engrossed by them that he did not for a moment deviate 
into another subject during the hour that I was with him. 
He lamented the necessity of the expedition which he had 
sent with the utmost reluctance, but it was impossible 
for him to allow the Convention to be violated and the 
Pope’s safety endangered. I asked if he considered the 
Convention to be still in force, and he said he must insist 
upon it ‘ dans sa totalité’ until some other, even though 
temporary, arrangement was made. I remarked he did 
not deny that M. Rouher’s speech and the enthusiastic 
majority it obtained had placed him in a new position, 
as he had not only taken the Pope but the Papacy on his 
shoulders and that the burden would be insupportable. 

I was much pleased with Menabrea, who seemed to me 
a right-minded gentleman struggling against great diffi- 
culties with judgment and discretion. I saw many other 
persons the burthen of whose song was the same, viz. 


1 Rouher, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, had rashly declared that the 
French garrison sent for the protection of the Pope would never leave Rome. 
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that the King was their great obstacle. I made no 
démarche to see H.M., but hearing that I was at Florence 
he sent for me and kept me for two hours. He began 
by abusing the Emperor savagely for his intervention, 
and upon my asking why the Convention had not been 
observed, he threw the whole blame upon Ratazzi, who, 
he said, had promised arms, men and money to Garibaldi, 
and had applied for the assistance of Prussia without his 
knowledge. Amidst a great deal of swagger he admitted 
that his position was a very critical one, and that without 
some sign of don vouloir from France he should be in 
great danger. He begged me to make this known to 
the Emperor, and before leaving Florence I wrote a letter 
_to Lyons for the Emperor (who had desired to know how 
I found matters) to see, making the best case I could for 
the Italian Government, and particularly defending as 
unavoidable the determination not to pay the interest 
of the Pontifical debt so long as any French troops were 
in Italy. The King requested me when I saw the Pope 
‘ de le saluer trés respectueusement de sa part,’ and express 
his regret for all that had passed in which he had had no 
part, and to assure him that he should always respect his 
spiritual power and present territorial possessions ! 

I gave this message to His Holiness, who smiled and 
said, ‘/e pauvre Roi, he is almost in as much danger as 
myself.” The Pope was very gracious and friendly ; 
he said he had been mercifully preserved from imminent 
danger, but showed no irritation against Garibaldi, etc. 
He was not jubilant about French support, though he 
said his position was improved, and he entirely agreed 
with me that the manifestation in the C. Législatif could 
not be looked upon as a triumph for religion or the 
Church, and that the permanence of the feeling could not 
be relied upon. He looks upon the prospects of Italy 
quite as gloomily as Cardinal Antonelli, whom I have 
seen twice, and he is evidently in fear of a republic, to 
avert which he saw no other remedy than constant and 
fervent prayer. I mses a that his prayers 
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would not be less efficacious if he did something himself 
for the purpose, and then with a proper amount of cir- 
cumlocution I asked why he should not try the experiment 
of recognising Victor Emmanuel and establishing diplo- 
matic relations with his Government. He took this very 
well and said that under different circumstances such a 
course might not be impossible, but that the King’s 
Governments one after the other were unavoidably weak 
and the Chamber only animated by mischievous feelings. 
What arrangement then could be binding upon the men 
who now administered affairs at Florence? If they had 
not scrupled to violate their engagements with powerful 
France whom they feared, what hope could he have who 
was weak and could not resent an injury? ‘There was 
some truth in this, though I did not admit it. He spoke 
well of Menabrea, and seemed anxious to know whether 
he would obtain a majority. If he does and gets a vote 
of confidence I should not be surprised if negotiations 
of some kind were renewed. 

No greater misfortune could have happened to Italy 
than the expedition of Garibaldi undertaken against the 
advice of all his own friends, and the entreaty of the King, 
to whom he answered (at least so H.M. told me) that he 
was the Apostle of justice and law and that he well knew 
what he was about.!. The results may be summed up as 
follows. Great sacrifice of life, great increase of the 
financial difficulties of Italy, the return of a French army 
for an indefinite period, immense increase of the Pope’s 
prestige and power, and doubling his armed force, 2000 
volunteer Zouaves have arrived since Mentana, a develop- 
ment of real or pretended religious zeal and of the ill-will 
of France towards Italy, and the creation of most un- 
friendly relations between the Governments and people 
of France and Italy. ‘There is no exaggeration in this, and 
I need not add that out of such a deadlock the issue is 
difficult and full of danger. 

1 Garibaldi’s second attempt to march on Rome was frustrated by French 


troops at Mentana. 
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rom W. E. Gladstone 
February 21, 1868. 

In re Irish Church, you have declared for religious 
equality by distribution rather than by disendowment. 
Let me remark in passing that I do not understand 
disendowment to exclude measures such as Bright appears 
to propose with respect to glebes or to Maynooth or 
other collateral matters. Up to this moment the choice 
of the Liberal party is I believe free in the sense of being 
undetermined by any public act. But while my own 
personal preferences are in the same direction as yours, 
I own that I see no likelihood whatever of the adoption 
of the method of distribution. By the whole mass of 
Presbyterians and Nonconformists it would be fiercely 
received from the very outset, and the Roman Catholics 
would have to follow suit. 


From Lady Palmerston 
July 20, 1868. 

William has just sent me your very kind letter 
written yesterday or the day before, and he has some 
hopes from your saying that you thought you might have 
been induced to go down to-morrow and return Wed- 
nesday that he has desired me to explain to you what a 
very great object it would be to us that you should 
unveil the statue as Palmerston’s oldest and best friend and 
who stands so praiseworthy as the head of all our party— 
and this would save us from the very painful idea to me 
of Gladstone being put in your stead. 


From W. E. Gladstone 
November 26, 1868. 
My head has been whirling round in our fierce 
contest. When you remember the conservative reaction 
alias Clergy influence in the counties and the fact that 
in the S.W. Division I was beaten in 1865 by some 970, 
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you will see that my friends have this time fought a most 
gallant fight which does them no discredit. I suppose the 
Liberal strength in English counties will be much better 
than in 1841—nearly equal to 1835 or 1837—not equal 
to 1847? But the ground will be gradually recovered. 
On the other hand, when will the other party recover 
the ground ¢hey have lost in Wales and Scotland ? 


From the Duke of Argyll 
December 7, 1868. 

Will you let me say how sorry I am not to be able 
any longer to call you (in its literal sense) a colleague, 
sorry, however, for my own sake, not for yours? For 
I cannot say how right I think your decision has been to 
divest yourself of merely official duties, and to enjoy in 
greater peace the immense position which belongs to you 
from a life of labour and from immortal services. You 
will see that Gladstone has given me the India Office, 
the one above ali others which I have desired to have. 
From the interest I have long taken in the subject, and 
having so long held an office with no special work, I 
shall like all the more having a department where some 
labour is a necessity as well as a pleasure. 


To the Queen 
December 7, 1868. 

Lord Russell presents his humble duty to Your 
Majesty; he feels much touched and gratified by the 
terms of Your Majesty’s letter. Had there been any 
deficiency of persons fit to represent Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration in the House of Lords, and to propose in 
that House measures passed with the sanction of Your 
Majesty’s Government through the House of Commons, 
Lord Russell would not have shrunk from any labour 
which an office not overtasked with work might have 


1 Gladstone was defeated in South-West Lancashire but elected for Green- 
wich. 
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imposed on him. But with the aid of such men as Lord 
Granville, Lord Clarendon and the Duke of Argyll, 
besides others, ability, zeal and weight will not be 
wanting. A seat in the Cabinet without office seems to 
Lord Russell without any adequate advantage to Your 
Majesty or to the public service. After leading the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons for twenty years, 
and having entered the Cabinet twenty-seven years ago, 
the same year as Lord Derby, Lord Russell thinks he is 
more likely to compose differences and induce the House 
of Lords to avoid dangerous struggles, by remaining 
unconnected with office than by appearing as an interested 
party in future debates. Lord Russell cannot conclude 
without expressing his deep and loyal gratitude to Your 
Majesty for support and kindness from the day of Your 
Majesty’s succession to the hour when Your Majesty 
wrote the letter to which he is now replying. He on 
his part puts up an earnest prayer to God for Your 
Majesty’s welfare in public and in private. Lady Russell 
joins in this prayer and is grateful for Your Majesty’s 
recollection of her husband. 


From General Grey 
December 8, 1868. 

The Queen desires me to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, and to say how much Her Majesty has 
been touched and gratified by it. She always speaks 
with great gratitude of the manner in which you stood 
by her and the Prince in ’54, when such calumnies were 
industriously circulated against the latter. It seems 
strange to me to hear a ‘ Liberal Government’ talked 
of, from which you, and George Grey, and Charles 
Wood are absent! For I can hardly think the latter 
will accept Ireland. ‘The Queen was much pleased with 
Mr. Gladstone, with the kindness of his manner towards 
her, and though, as you know, she always dislikes a 
change, will soon be reconciled to this one. 
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From Fohn Bright 
January 4, 1869. 

I have not sooner said anything in reply to your last 
letter, for I have been and am very unwilling to continue 
a correspondence which can do no good. I fear that 
further discussion of the subject to which I referred at 
Birmingham will not bring us to one opinion upon it, 
and a reference which I have recently made to the 
dispatches of the American Government only serve to 
confirm me in the view I have been compelled to take 
of it. The Morning Post was not the organ of the Foreign 
Office, but it spoke from the inspiration of Lord 
Palmerston, and therefore exerted a great influence on 
foreign affairs. I think the course of our Government 
on the American question was most unfortunate. I am 
sure you intended to do what was right, and that your 
sympathies in the main were right; but mistakes were 
made which were much to be lamented, and the con- 
sequences of thei are not yet disposed of. I am grieved 
to think that I have said a word which you think harsh 
or unjust; but you think very unfairly of me if you 
suppose I would rather defend Mr. Seward than yourself. 
My friends know how often in public and in private I 
have sought to say only what is friendly of your public 
character and of your many services to the State. I am 
sorry to learn that you feel it necessary to be rather a 
spectator than an actor in the political events that are 
before us ; but in any case I feel sure the cause of freedom 
and justice will have your sympathy and support. 


From W. E. Gladstone 
March 16, 1869. 

I am very glad there are to be movements in the 
House of Lords on different branches of the subject 
which I would call Reform of that House, except that 
the name might perhaps raise associations of political 
controversy which would be both disagreeable and 
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mischievous. You take the question of Life Peers, and 
Lord Grey, as I understand, proposes to deal with the 
Representation Systems of the Irish and Scottish Peerage. 
I cannot but hope that the question of Proxies will 
receive further consideration; though it would not 
appear in a Bill. ‘There is yet another head which, not 
in an official capacity, I should like to present to you for 
consideration. Would it shock you very much to do 
these two things: 1. To allow any Peer, of age but 
under twenty-five, to be elected to the House of Commons, 
renouncing his option to take his Peerage during that 
Parliament for which he was chosen? 2. To allow any 
heir apparent or heir presumptive to a Peerage, upon 
being elected to the House of Commons, to declare by 
option that he would sit for the Parliament and so lose 
the power to take up his peerage ; this declaration to be 
at the time of the Election? I have heard some persons 
question whether one or both of these could not be done 
under the present law. If you encourage these ideas, or 
any like them, I will mention them to Granville. It 
gives me particular pleasure to see you and Lord Grey 
move in this business, because it is above all things 
desirable to keep it out of the vortex of party, and I do 
not see why rational men of all sides should not come to 
an agreement. With this view it appears almost indis- 
pensable that it should also be kept, at the outset, out of 
the hands of the Government of the day. 


From Lord Clarendon 
October 16, 1869. 
Mr. Motley? read to me yesterday a dispatch, about 
twelve folio sheets long as nearly as I could count, from 
Mr. Fish upon the 4/abama affair. It was very courteous 
in tone, but it reopened the whole case and insisted upon 
all the old facts and arguments just as if it was bran new 
matter and was now to be discussed for the first time. 


1 Appointed American Minister, 1869. 
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It was read very hurriedly, but as far as I could judge it 
was a réchauffé of Sumner’s last speech. They ask for 
nothing, but leave it to our sense of honour and justice to 
propose reparation for our irreparable wrongs towards 
the United States. There was an allusion—not much 
more——to the fitness of the opportunity for amending 
international law ; and on my observing that that would 
be a useful work he replied, ‘ Yes, but of course we 
expect that any new principles laid down shall be made 
retrospective,’ which I treated as a joke. 


From Lord Granville 
July 7, 1870. 

I have indeed fallen among thorns! The first inti- 
mation arrived while we were discussing amendments 
on the report of the Irish Land Bill. In the morning 
Hammond had congratulated me on the greatest lull at 
the Foreign Office he remembered. No other matter of 
pressing importance but Greece. It is difficult to believe 
that the Prussian Government have not had a hand in the 
business, and the secrecy with which the matter has been 
conducted was certainly offensive to France, and not 
courteous to other Powers. On the other hand it seems 
unpardonable on the part of France to have made such 
a menace, and a public one at the very outset. This will 
be the real difficulty in arranging the matter. I have no 
doubt of their present intention to go to war, rather than 
allow the Prince to be seated on the throne. But if 
Prussia pretends to know nothing about it, and ordains 
to veto the free choice of the Spaniards, their way of 
going to war is not very clear. What they undoubtedly 
can do is to let loose every sort of adventurer upon Spain, 
and create a formidable civil war there. I trust therefore 
the Spaniards in their own interests will abandon the 
project. What effect the French menaces will have 
remains to be seen. 


1 Granville had returned to the Foreign Office on the death of Clarendon. 
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From Lord Granville 
September 11, 1870. 

I have declined to offer mediation unless I have 
reason to believe that both belligerents wish to accept it, 
and unless there seems to be a basis on which they would 
agree to negotiate. But with Bernstorff’s previous 
approval I have forwarded some questions from Jules 
Favre to Bismarck regarding pourparlers for an armistice 
and conditions of peace, in the same way as | have trans- 
mitted communications from each belligerent. I do not 
expect any result from it. The Prussians won’t recognise 
the present Government. Will they attempt to bring 
back Louis Napoleon, or will they wait fora red Republic ? 


From Lord Granville 
September 15, 1870. 

Thiers’ mission is quite purposeless, and gives some 
confirmation to Brunnow’s view that he wishes to save 
his family from the siege, and himself from any complicity 
in the terms of peace.t Of these he says nothing, but 
tells us that it is incompatible with our honour and dignity 
not to use our influence in favour of such old friends. 
To this I answer that the same argument has been used 
all along by the Germans in an opposite sense; that we 
must judge for ourselves as to what is for our interest 
and dignity ; and that, not being willing to take an armed 
part in the discussion, we will not mediate till media- 
tion is acceptable to both and likely to be useful. In the 
meantime, we are transmitting messages between the 
belligerents, and trying, but I am afraid with little chance 
of success, to arrange a meeting between Favre and 
Bismarck. ‘The former is doing his work with twenty 
times more skill than Gramont; but you will say that 
is faint praise. The circular was a mistake. Thiers’ 
conversation is most agreeable as to recent and present 
1 Though he had opposed the war, Thiers visited the capitals to ask for 

diplomatic support for France. 
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events. But as soon as he has finished his say and I 
begin my little answer, he falls fast asleep. 


From Lord Granville | 
October 22, 1870. 
In concert with Russia, and Austria and Italy, but 
separately, we have taken advantage of Bismarck’s famous 
circular to write to Prussia and France. The latter asked 
us to demand the terms of Prussia, then to ascertain the 
conditions of France, and then with Neutrals to lay down 
what the principles of peace should be. We have not 
done this, but we have urged both to be moderate, and 
both to agree to an armistice with the view of negotiating 
a peace and summoning a constituent assembly. Strange 
to say I believe there will be more difficulty on the part 
of the French than the Germans, but possibly both may 
refuse. 
From Lord Granville 
November 13, 1870. 
The Russians have opened their fire in a very sudden 
and offensive manner.1 We have taken a very firm 
ground on the form of their declaration, which is inadmis- 
sible. The merits of the case we do not enter into, and we 
give a hint that if, instead of denouncing the convention 
as to the Black Sea, they had represented to us, Turkey, 
and the other co-signatories what they had to say for its 
reconsideration we should have been willing to discuss 
the matter, and that whatever might have been the result 
of that discussion a dangerous precedent as to the 
validity of international engagements would have been 
avoided. 
From Robert Lytton * 
Vienna: December 7, 1870. 
Pray, dear Lord Russell, accept my grateful thanks 
for your kind letter of the 19th November. It is to me 


1 Russia seized the opportunity provided by the Franco-German war to 
denounce the Black Sea Clauses of the Treaty of 1856. 

2 Attaché at Vienna ; succeeded his father as Lord Lytton in 1873 ; after- 
wards Viceroy of India. 
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a very great source of satisfaction and reassurance to 
know that your mind is occupied about this Russian 
business ; which, so far as I can judge from the present 
stage of it, promises a pacific, though not altogether 
satisfactory result. Providence never checkmates a 
Govt. or a Nation without first crying Check; but 
Ministers do not always hear the cry ; and though I don’t 
anticipate that the sword will be needed to cut this knot, 
which all concerned seem anxious to untie, yet I can’t 
but think it would be most unwise to base our calculations 
for the next few years upon a peace hypothesis ; and if 
my voice could be heard it would:still cry, ‘Arm! Arm! 
Arm!’ I need say no more in proof of the gratitude 
I felt to you on reading your letter in the Times. That 
letter leaves England forewarned, and I trust in this case 
forearmed—even though the Cologne Gazette resembles 
Gladstone to the Hare at a Fair when it is obliged to fire 
off a pistol. I confess that my first instincts were strongly 
adverse to the idea of a Conference, or at least of a 
Congress. The circumstances which gave a raison 
d étre to the great Congress of Vienna in 1815 and of 
Paris in 1856 are reversed in the present instance. Then 
all the assembled Powers were virtually triumphant, with 
the exception of one which had been beaten. Now, all 
the Powers have been morally, if not materially worsted, 
with the exception of one which is so overwhelmingly 
triumphant as to be virtually the dictatress of any 
deliberations undertaken with the avowed purpose of 
avoiding a war; for unluckily our complacent parade of 
that deplorable Anglo-French Alliance places us before 
Europe in the position of having received a moral defeat 
by the German victories. In the next place, it seemed, 
at first sight, hardly conceivable that French and Prussian 
Plenipotentiaries should at once, seriously, meet at a 
Green Table in Downing Street, for the purpose of 
‘saving Europe from the horrors of war’; and I can 
hardly conceive of a greater reductio ad absurdum than the 
immediate acceptance of a conference in principle (which 
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of course ties our hands at once) coupled with the post- 
ponement of the Conference in fact, for an indefinite 
period of time the duration of which must be dependent 
on events entirely beyond our control, the unretracted 
Gortchakoff Circular meanwhile remaining suspended 
over Europe like a Damocles Sword. I must honestly 
say, however, that, with a fuller knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the case with which we have to deal, I can 
feel no doubt that the Conference is, not only the best, 
but, indeed, the only possible solution of the difficulty in 
which we are placed. I don’t see how the Govt.—with all 
the facts before them—could have adopted any other. 


From George Elliot 
June 5, 1871. 

I was in the House of Lords last night and heard 
your excellent speech, and I must write a line to con- 
gratulate you upon it.! It was a great gratification to me 
not only to hear you speak as you did, but to hear the 
speech so well received in that stolid assembly. I sin- 
cerely believe you have been the means of saving the 
country from a great humiliation. The opposition from 
party considerations did not think it convenient to take 
up the question and have abdicated their proper functions 
of criticising and challenging the proceedings of Govt. 
where they think them wrong. Had they not by your 
motion been obliged to declare themselves openly, they 
would have been content to see us dragged into the dirt 
without giving a helping hand. But it is perhaps un- 
grateful to abuse them now as they have at last been 
forced out of their inaction and have come forward well 
to your support. I should not wonder if the Govt. in 
the interval which the adjournment of the debate has 
given them makes an end of the negotiation and announces 
to-morrow that the Treaty is at an end. 


1On the Treaty of Washington, which referred the Alabama claims to 
arbitration. 
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From Robert Lytton 
Vienna: June 25, 1871. 


You have left no one a word to say on the subject 
of the Washington Treaty. Everything, at least, which 
ought to be said on that subject you have said with un- 
answerable force; and I can only express my own 
impressions about the whole of that bad business by the 
convenient formula of ‘ Ditto to Mr. Burke.’ Neither 
in the House itself, nor in any of the journals which have 
defended the Washington Treaty under the obligation 
to make the best of a bad job, has there been a single 
reply to any one of your arguments which will bear a 
moment’s impartial examination ; and though everybody 
may not have the courage to own what they feel, I suspect 
that there is not one Englishman in ten who does not 
privately agree with you. In one respect only I fear that 
you stand quite alone, and that is the lofty statesmanlike 
patriotism and old English ‘ pluck ’—which rings so 
true and sound through the whole sove of your speech. 


From the Duke of Argyll 
December 12, 1872. 

Neither the Duchess nor I can make out what the 
‘ Fallacy’ is by which we have both been deceived. My 
propositions are very simple, and I will state them in 
order. 1. Your action as Foreign Minister was the 
action of the Government, and all your colleagues were 
equally responsible for what was done and for what was 
left undone. 2. The present Government has maintained 
the argument that England acted throughout in perfect 
good faith, and that although there may have been an 
accidental ‘ escape’ of one vessel, there was no want of 
reasonable diligence such as to render us liable for any 
compensation. 3. In maintaining this argument, we 
have maintained all that you, individually, or any other 
member of that Cabinet can reasonably or can have 
any motive to maintain. 4. That in agreeing neverthe- 
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less to submit this question to the arbitrament of a 
neutral body, we did not compromise this argument, 
nor did we ‘ throw you over’ any more than we threw 
over ourselves who were your colleagues. 5. That I 
defy you, or any one else, to produce or quote one single 
passage, in speech, or writing, or in action, by which 
Gladstone or Granville, or any other Member of the 
Government has failed to maintain the defence of your 
conduct as the defence of England. I believe I am alone 
in maintaining that we ought to have done what you wished 
to do (when the Cabinet stopped you)—namely, order 
the arrest of the 4/abama when she entered any of our 
Colonial ports. But I have never publicly said so— 
although I may be compelled to say so some day. 
Gladstone, so far from throwing you over, has always 
repudiated my view on this point, when I have spoken 
to him on the subject. We have all been perfectly true 
to you and (as the Irishman says) ‘ small blame to us ’"— 
seeing that this was only being true to ourselves and to 
our country. 


From Lord Lytion 
Paris: November 6, 1874. 


I am sensibly touched by your valued letter. So kind 
and so spontaneous an expression of good wishes and 
good opinion, by a statesman under whom I am proud 
to have served, I shall always regard as a Red Ribbon. 

Lisbon is a bower of diplomatic repose which is not 
unattractive to me after the agitations of Paris, which 
are as incessant as they are infructuous; for here one lives 
in a continual crisis, which never comes to any result. 
Decazes is managing the foreign affairs of this country, 
me judice, with great ability and good temper. He risked 
his portfolio on the recall of the Oronogue, and I believe 
the Legitimists and ultramontanes would roast him alive 
for it if they could. But by affronting their ire he has 
saved France from an untenable and dangerous position 
in Italy, and he has hitherto contrived to keep the peace 
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with Spain under very trying and difficult circumstances. 
But the condition of home politics here is deplorable. 
The Legitimists and their absentee chief are all political 
idiots, and unfortunately the constitution of the present 
Chamber gives them, as a parliamentary party, a power 
which is out of all proportion to their real representative 
strength. The Orleanists, although their own programme 
has been completely paralysed by the fusion, are still 
strong enough to render quite impossible Thiers’ pro- 
gramme of a Conservative Republic without their cordial 
co-operation ; and of such co-operation I see no chance 
at present. MacMahon is honest but incapable, the 
Assembly impotent, unpopular, and despised. Mean- 
while the Septennate seems to be drifting without rudder 
or compass between the Scylla of a radical republic on 
the one hand, and the Charybdis of a restored empire 
on the other. 


From Lord Carnarvon 
January 16, 1875. 

I would not pay you the bad compliment of thanking 
you for the volume which you have been good enough 
to send me until I had made myself acquainted with its 
contents.1_ Now that I have done so | may thank you 
both for the book in itself and for the gift as coming 
from one who has played so distinguished a part in 
English history, and who can with so much truth adopt 
the motto of ‘vixi’ which I see on the title page. 
Amongst those parts of the book which I have read with 
the greatest interest the passages relating to Colonial 
policy naturally attracted me as they will attract many 
others, and I rejoiced to read the unequivocal terms in 
which you have affirmed the integrity of the Empire. 
In England the doctrine is I believe pretty generally— 
though sometimes rather sleepily—accepted ; but in the 
Colonies there has been and there still is a great deal of 
nervous susceptibility on the subject and an uneasy 


1 Recollections and Suggestions. 
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feeling of doubt whether or no this country intends to 
adhere to her old assurances and duties. I hope that 
your words may be quoted and go abroad to Canada and 
Australia to encourage that pride in the Imperial con- 
nection which is so strong and only requires not to be 
discouraged as it sometimes unhappily has been by 
ministers and politicians who ought to have known better. 


From the Queen 
January 17, 1875. 

The Queen is very grateful to Lord Russell for 
sending her the volume containing a summary of his 
political career which she will read with much interest, 
containing as it does so much with which she was con- 
nected. The Queen is much touched with what Lord 
Russell says about her beloved husband, and she can 
never forget his kindness on an occasion when calumny 
strove to attack him in so shameful a way. She hopes 
and thinks that Lord Russell will be pleased with that 
(this) volume of the Life.t. He will be as shocked as 
anyone, the Queen is sure, at Mr. Greville’s scandalous 
book and at the publication of it. There is a very good 
review of it in the Quarterly by Mr. Haywood. The 
Queen has felt much for Lord and Lady Russell in all 
their sorrows this year. She has still much anxiety about 
Leopold who, though he passed extremely well through 
the attack of typhoid fever which he has just had, has 
now a return of internal haemorrage to which he is so 
liable. But he is going on as satisfactorily as possibly 
could be expected under the circumstances. 


From Lord Derby ? 
January 25, 1875. 
I have waited to thank you for the copy of your book 
which you kindly sent me till I had had leisure to read 
it. No man in our time has had more to tell, and you 
1 Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. 
2 Succeeded his father in 1869. 
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have told us much. I have gone through the volume, 
often with a feeling of agreement, always with interest : 
and I venture to congratulate you on the rare good 
fortune of retaining unabated, after sixty years of political 
life and labour, that keen sympathy with public move- 
ments which gives its charm to parliamentary life. Your 
part in the contemporary history of England has been a 
great one: and it is well that it should have been, to 
some extent at least, recorded by yourself. 


To Lord Granville 
Pembroke Lodge: January 29, 187%. 

Although I have declined, for eighty-two reasons, 
your invitation to dinner for the 4th I do not by any 
means intend to renounce my allegiance to you as the 
head of the Whig party in the House of Lords. I do 
not care whether Hartington or Forster is chosen as 
Leader in the House of Commons. Hartington the more 
weighty, Forster the more lively speaker. 
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On the publication of Mr. John Morley’s ‘ Life of 
Gladstone,’ Rollo Russell wrote the following letter to 
the Times in vindication of his father’s action with regard 
to the Roebuck motion :1 


Dunrozel, 
Haslemere, Surrey, 
November, 1903. 

Sir,—In his admirable biography of Mr. Gladstone, Mr 
Morley has given, no doubt without any intention of injury, an 
impression which is not historically correct by his account of my 
father’s resignation in January, 1855, on the notice of Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion for a Committee of Inquiry. I do not wish to 
apply to his account the same measure which he applies by quoting 
an ephemeral observation of Mr. Greville to my father’s speech, 
but I do maintain that ‘ the general effect is very untrue.’ Before 
being judged a man is entitled to the consideration both of his 
character and of the evidence on his side. In the chapter to which 
I allude there is no reference to the records by which my father’s 
action has been largely justified. ‘There is no mention, I think, 
of these facts: that my father had again and again during the 
Crimean War urged upon the Cabinet a redistribution of office, 
the more efficient prosecution of the war, the provision of proper 
food and clothing for the Army, which was then undergoing 
terrible privations and sufferings, a better concert between the 
different Departments, and between the English and French 
camps, and, especially, the appointment of a Minister of War of 
vigour and authority. ‘As the welfare of the Empire and the 
success of the present conflict are concerned,’ he wrote at the end 
of November to the head of the Government, ‘ the conduct of the 
war ought to be placed in the hands of the fittest man who can be 
found for the post.’ He laid the greatest stress on more efficient 
administration. 

1 Reprinted in Lady Fohn Russell, a Memoir, 144-147. 
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The miseries of the campaign increased, On January 30, 
1855, Lord Malmesbury wrote : ‘ The accounts from the Crimea 
are dreadful. Only 18,000 effective men ; 14,000 are dead and 
11,000 sick. The same neglect which has hitherto prevailed 
continues and is shown in everything.” 

He held very strong views as to the duty of the House of 
Commons in regard to these calamities. ‘ Inquiry is the proper 
duty and function of the House of Commons . . . Inquiry is at 
the root of the powers of the House of Commons.’ 

He had been induced by great pressure from the highest 
quarters to join the Cabinet, and on patriotic grounds remained 
in office against his desire. He continually but unsuccessfully 
advocated Reform. Several times he asked to be allowed to resign. 

When, therefore, Mr. Roebuck brought forward a motion 
embodying the opinion which he had frequently urged on his 
colleagues, he could not pretend the opposite views and resist the 
motion for inquiry. 

The resignation was not so sudden as represented. On 
December 6, 1854, when the Cabinet met, he declared that he 
was determined to retire after Christmas ; after some conference 
with his colleagues, he wrote on December 16 to Lord Lansdowne: 
‘I do not feel justified on taking upon myself to retire from the 
Government on that account (the War Office) at this moment.’ 
It is not the case that a severe judgment was pronounced upon 
these proceedings by the ‘ universal ’ opinion of his contemporaries. 
His brother, Lord Wriothesley Russell, wrote : ‘ It makes one sad 
to hear the world speaking as if straightforward honesty were a 
thing incredible, impossible.’ And the Duke of Bedford: ‘My 
mind has been deeply pained by seeing your patriotic motives 
maligned and misconstrued after such a life devoted to the political 
service of the public.” But the whole world was not against him. 
Among many letters of approval, I find one strongly supporting 
his action with regard to the Army in the Crimea and his course 
in quitting the Ministry, and quoting a favourable article in the 
Examiner ; another strongly approving, and stating : ‘ I have this 
morning conversed with more than fifty gentlemen in the City, 
and they a// agree with me that in following the dictates of your 
conscience you acted the part most worthy of your exalted name 
and character. . . We recognise the importance of the principle 
which you yourself proclaimed, that there can be no sound politics 
without sound morality.” Mr. John Dillon wrote: ‘To have 
opposed Mr. Roebuck’s motion and then to have defended what 
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you thought and knew to have been indefensible would have been 
not a fault but a crime.’ 

Another wrote expressing the satisfaction and gratitude of the 
great majority of the inhabitants of his district in regard to his 
“efforts to cure the sad evils encompassing our brave countrymen,’ 
and another wrote: ‘The last act of your official life was one 
of the most honourable of the sacrifices to duty which have so 
eminently distinguished you asa man anda Minister.’ 

‘There was no doubt a common outcry against the act of 
resignation at the time, but the outcry against certain Ministers of 
the Peelite group was still louder, and their conduct, as Mr. Morley 
relates, was pronounced to be ‘actually worse than Lord John’s.’ 
‘Bad as Lord John’s conduct was,’ wrote Lord Malmesbury on 
February 22, 1855, ‘ this (of Graham, Gladstone, and Herbert) is 
a thousand times worse.’ 

The real question, however, is not what the public thought at 
the time, but what a fuller knowledge of the facts will determine, 
and I contend that my father’s dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which the war was conducted, and his failure to induce the Cabinet 
to supply an effective remedy, justified if it did not compel his 
resignation. 

Mr. Roebuck’s motion accelerated a resignation which the 
Prime Minister knew had been imminent during the preceding 
ten weeks. 

My father himself admitted that he made great mistakes, that 
for the manner of his resignation he was justly blamed, and that he 
ought never to have joined the Coalition Ministry. He had a 
deep sense, I may here say, of Mr. Gladstone’s great generosity 
towards him on all occasions. At this distance of time the com- 
plication of affairs and of opinions then partly hidden can be better 
estimated, and the conduct of seceders from the Government can- 
not in fairness be visited with the reprobation which was natural to 
contemporaries. The floating reproaches of the period in regard 
to my father’s action seem to imply, if justified, that he ought to 
have publicly defended the conduct of military affairs which he had 
persistently and heartily condemned. It appears to me that not 
only his candid nature, but the story of his life, refutes these 
reproaches, as clearly as similar reproaches are refuted by the life of 
Gladstone. 

Yours faithfully, 


Roiito Russe. 
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